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PUBLIC. 


The  utility  of  full  and  faithful  Re- 
gifters  of  the  prefent  pradlice  of 
Hufbandry,  in  'vvell-cultiyated  Diftrids, 
occurred  to  me  about  ten  years  ago  ;-r- 
wben,  in  a journey  of  four  or  five  hundred 
miles  through  the  central  parts  of  the 
Ifland,  pi  experienced  the  inutility  of  a 
tranjient  view  y but,  at  the  fame  tiipe, 
clearly  faw  the  advantages  which  would  ac- 
crue from  a twelve-months-residence 
in  the  immediate  Difrifl:  of  the  prafliice. 
to  be  regiftered.  At  that  time,  however, 
I was  too  bufily  employed  in  regiftering 
my  own  pracftice  ^ to^  think  of  extend- 


* See  Minutes  of  Agriculture,  in  Surrey. 
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ing  my  Regifter,  in  any  way,  to  the  prac- 
tice of  others. — But  being  fortunately  re^ 
leafed  from  my  connexion  in  Surrey,  and 
having  prepared  for  publication  my 
Experiments  and  Observations  con^ 
cerning  Agriculture  Weather, 

I found  leifureto  refledl  more  maturely  on 
the  means  of  perfefting  thefyftem,  which 
I had,  with  much  deliberation,  fketched^ 
' out,  and  which  I had  in  part  filled  up, 
from  my  own  pradtice. 

In  February  1780,  I fubmitted  to  the 
Society  of  Arts  in  London,  as  the  firft  So- 
ciety, profeflcdly  Agricultural,  in  the 
kingdom,  the  following  Plan, 
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PLAN 

FOR  PROMOTING  ' 

A G R I G U L TURK 

THE  knowledge  of  Agriculture  ei- 
ther refults  from  experience,  fimplyi 
or  i$  acquired  through  the  united  efforts 
of  experience  and  theory* 

Theory  may  facilitate,  by  analyzing 
the  fubjeft,  and  giving  a comprehenfive 
view  of  the  fcience  in  general  ^ — eluci- 
date, by  commenting  on  the  experience 
already  acquired  ; — accelerate,  by  pro- 
pofing  fit  fubjeds  for  future  inveftiga- 
tions  5-^but  cannot  convey  any  certain 
information  without  the  aid  and  concur- 
rence of  experience. 

1 ^ 

The  experience  of  Agriculture  is  ac- 
quired through  adequate  obfervation^ 
either  on  felf-pradice,  or  on  the  prac- 
tice of  others. 

The  pradice  of  an  individual,  how- 
ever; is  generally  limited  to  fome  parti- 
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cular  branch  of  management,  on  fome 
certain  foil  and  fituation  ; and  a general 
knowledge  of  Agriculture  mufl  not  be 
expedled  from  the  pradlice  of  any  one 
man. 

A marl,  nevefthelefsy  who  has  fpent 
a long  life  in  the  practice  of  fome  certain 
department,  mufl:  neceffarily  have  ac- 
quired a confiderable  fliare  of  know- 
ledge of  that  particular  department  2 
and  it  is  probable,  that  were  the  know- 
ledge* of  the  individuals  who  excel  in 
the  feveral  departments  of  hulbandry, 
—were  the  knowledge  of  the  ableft 
farmers  in  the  bell-cultivated  parts  of 
the  illand  collefted, Englilh  Agri- 

culture would  be  found,  at  this  day,  to 
be  far  advanced  towards  perfedlion. 

But  the  individuals  who  excel  in  agri- 
culture, are  unknown  to  each  other  ; 
and,  if  alTociated,  could  not  probably 
communicate  their  knowledge,  with 
any  degree  of  precilion  : for  their  art 
being  the  refult  of  habit,  it  is  too  fa- 
miliar to  be  minutely  deferibed.  Their 

farms 
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farms  are  the  only  records  in  which  it 
is  regiftered,  and  even  there  it  is  as 
fleeting  as  the  hour  in  which  it  is  per- 
formed. Nothing  but  adiial  obferva- 
tion,  and  immediately  rcgiftering  in 
Writing  the  feveral  operations,  as  they 
l^afs  throughout  the  year,  can  render 
the  pradtice  of  individuals  of  extenfive 
fervice  to  the  Public. 

Ih  ihort,  the  art  of  agriculture  muft 
ever  remain  imperfedl  while  it  is  fiiffer- 
ed  to  languiih  iii  the  memory,  and  die 
with  the  pradtitioner : Record,  only, 
can  perpetuate  the  art;  and  System, 
alone,  render  the  fcience  comprehen- 
five 

Mr.  Marfliall  has  already  fubmitted 
to  the  Public  a regifter  of  his  own 
practice  during  five  years  ; compre- 
hending a plan  for  acquiring  agricul-* 
tural  knowledge,  fyflematically,  from 

* What  Dr.  Johnfon  fays  of  Language  is  applicable 
to  Agriculture “ Di(5tion  merely  vocal  is  always 

in  its  childhood;  As  no  man  leaves  his  eloquence 
**  behind  him,  the  new  generations  have  all  to  learn.” 

Journey. i^the  IV/Jicrn  JJlands  of  Scotla7id» 
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felf-pra6tice  which  plan  is  equally 
applicable  to.  the  pradice  of  others  ^ 
provided  the  obfervations  be  performed 
without  remiffion,  and  by  one  who  is 
accuftomed  to  agricultural  obfervation. 
He  has  alfo  endeavoured  to  trace  out 
the^  foundation  of  a fyftem,  fo  far  as  his 
own  pradlice  h as-extended. 

His  present  Plan  is,  to  extend  his 
obfervations  to  the  pradice  of  others; 
more  efpeciaily  as  it  appertains  to  the 
breeding,  rearing,  and  fatting  of  cattle 
— ^^to  the  dairy  management,— to  th@ 
management  of  fheep, — to  the  drain- 
ing and  watering  of  meadows, — and  to 
the  grafs-land,  or  Jey-management  in 
general*.  After  he  is  become  profici- 
ent in  thefe  departments,  his  intentions 
are  to  extend  his  survey  of  provincial 
AGRICULTURE  to  the  arable  or  plow- 
management. 

His  intended  mode  of  obfervation  is 
this  t Having  pitched  upon  the  branch 
of  management  to  be  fludied,  and  the 

•f  See  Experiments  and  Obfervations,  as  above. 
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dlftrid  which  excels  in  the  pradice  of 
that  particular  branch,  he  propofes  to 
fix  his  place  of  refidence,  during 
TWELVE  MONTHS,  in  a farm-houfe ; — 
if  poffible,  in  the  houfe  of  the  heft- 
informed  farmer  in  the  diftrid  pitched 
upon  ; and  there,  with  daily  attentioUj, 
minutely  obferve  and  regifter  the  living 
pradice  which  furrounds  him  : not  the 
pradice  of  theoretical,  but  of  profef- 
fional  farmers ; or  rather  the  provincial 
pradice  of  the  diftrid,  county,  or  coun- 
try obferved  ; neverthelefs  attending  to 
improvements  and  excellencies,  by 
whomfoever  pradifed.  ^ 

Nor  is  his  plan  confined  merely  to 
obfervation  : he  means  to  acquire  by 
felf-pradice  a competent  knowledge  of 
the  MANUAL  OPERATIONS  incident  to  ' 
the  department  of  hufbandry  which  is 
the  immediate  objed  of  his  ftudy  ; as 
alfo  to  colled  fuch  implements  and 
UTENSILS  as  may  appear  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  purpofes  for  which  they 
are  feverally  intended  ; not  iketches  nor 

models^ 
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models,  but  the  inftruments  themfelv^is 
•which  he  has  feen  in  common  ufe  j 
and  of  whofe  ufes  he  - has  acquired,  by 
manual  praftiee,  an  adequate  know- 
ledge. 

In  order  tofurni{h  himfelf  with  every 
advantage  which  may  forward  his  gend- 
ral  defign,  his  further  intentions  are  to 
employ  his  leifure  in  taking  a corri- 
plete  Review  of  written  Agricul- 
ture, from  Fitz -Herbert,  in  1534’, 
to  the  prefen t time  (excepting  the 
works  of  fuch  authors  as  may  be  living 
at  the  time  of  clofing  the  Review) ; 
and,  after  his  judgement  has  been  ma:- 
tured  by  a furvey  of  provincial  prac- 
tice, to  eomprefs  into  as  narrow  a com- 
pafs  as  may  be,  tlid  ufeful  information 
relative  to  Britidi  Agriculture,  which 
has  been  already  recorded  i whether  it 
appears  in  incidents  and  experiments 
fufficiently  authenticated,  or  in  hints 

which  may  furnifli  fubjedts  for  future 
exueriment. 

JL 

Briefly, — his  plan  is,  reciprocally  to 
receive  and  to  offer  information  ; — to 
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communicate  provincial  practice  to  the 

Public  at  large ; to  calledt  and  com- 

prefs  the  ufcful  information  which  is  at 
prefent  widely  fcattered  in  almoft  num- 
berlefs  volumes  ; — and  to  reduce  thele 
joint  accumulations  of  agricultural 
knowledge  to  fyftematic  fcience  : con- 
. fequently,  to  offer  to  the  prefent  and 
fucceeding  generations  a comprehenfive 
SvsTEM  OF  English  Agriculture, 

as  it  now  ftands  ; and  to  raife  it 

on  a bafis  fo  ample  and  fcientific,  as 
that  future  acquifitions  may  be  added 
to  it  from  time  to  time. 
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ON  THE  EIGHTH  of  the  fuccecd^' 
ing  month  the  Society  were  pleafed  to 
pafs  the  following  Refolutions  : 


Resolved^ 

That  the  colleiting  a general  kiloW« 
ledge  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  king- 
domj  as  propofed  by  Mr.  Marfhall; 
may  be  highly  ufeful. 

• Resolved^  ^ 

That  as  it  is  not  the  pradiee  of  the 
Society  to  adopt  the  execution  of  plans 
of  this  kind,  the  Society  cannot  engage 
in  the  undertaking. 

‘‘  Resolved, 

That  Mr.  Marlhall  have  liberty  to 
confult  the  Books  of  Agriculture  in  the 
pofleffion  of  the  Society,  and  to  infped 
the  feveral  Machines  and  Models  in 
their  repofitories.” 


THESE 


THESE  RESOLUTIONS,  though 
they  afforded  no  real  afiiftance,  feryed  to 
eftablifb  the  ufefulneft  of  the  plan.  The 
means  of  carrying  it  into  execution  remain- 
ed now  the  only  objedt  of  confideration. 
An  application  to  PARLIAMENT  was 
thought  of,  and  ftrongly  recommended  ; 
but  at  a time  whep  public  economy  had 
become  a neceflary  and  prevailing  principle, 
and  when  the  immediate  prefervation  of 
the  ftat^  called  for  every  hour  of  parlia- 
mentary deliberation,  it  would  have  beea 
highly  improper  to  have  attempted  to 
draw  off  the  attention  of  Parliament  to 
any  other  objedt,  however  ufeful. 

But  being  thus  embarked,  it  was  thought 
advifeable  to  proceed  fo  far,  at  leaft,  as  to 
make  the  Plan  known  to  thofe  whom  it 
particularly  concerns  ; — and  it  was  ac- 
cordingly communicated  to  feveral  of  the 
principal  Nobility,  and  to  feme  few  Gen- 
tlemen of  landed  Property.  Its  reception, 
however,  was  not  fuch  as  I confidered  it  to 
be  intitled  to  ; and  in  this  fpecimen  there 
were  fufficient  grounds  to  convince  me  of 
what  might  be  expedtedfrom  Individuals. 

I have 
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I therefore  folded  my  Plan ; — with, 
however,  a degree  of  reluBance ; — becaufc 
I was  confident  that,  were  it  carried  into 
execution,  it  would  be  productive  of  much 
public  good  5 — but  without  any  fhare  of 
regret  \ — becaufe  I had  fully  difcharged 
my  duty  to  my  Country,  to  mj profejjiony 
arid  to  my f elf. 

In  Auguft  1780,  I went  down  into 
Norfolk,  as  agent  to  Sir  Harbord  Harbord's 
eftate  3 — one  of  the  lirft  in  that  county. 

The  management  of  EJiatesy  though  a 
fifter-art  to  Agriculture,  or  the  manage- 
ment of  Farmsy  was  in  a manner  new  to 
me  5 and,  though  intimately  connected 
with  my  Plan,  had  never  ftruck  me,  as 
being,  what  it  really  is,  an  infeparable  de- 
partment of  Rural  Economy.  Eflate- 
Agency,  it  is  true,  has  always  been  treated 
of  by  writers  as  a diftInCt  fubjeCt ; but  it 
has  generally  been  found  proper  to  explain, 
in  the  fame  book,  the  leading  branches  of 
Agriculture^  for,  beyond  difpute,  the  ma- 
nagement of  an  Eftate  cannot  be  con- 
ducted 
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duded  with  propriety  by  any  man  unac- 
quainted with  the  management  of  a 
Farm. 

Norfolk  is  not  more  celebrated  for  ijs 
fyftem  of  hufbandry,  than  for  a fuperior 
knowledge  in  the  management  of  landed 
Eftates,  which  is  there  reduced  to  a regu- 
lar bufinefs. 

I was  fingularly  fortunate  in  my  fitu^- 
tion  t I had  not  only  an  opportunity  of 
feeing  the  effeds  of  improper  management 
committed  by  thofe  who  had  gone  before 
me  ; but  of  profiting  by  my  own  experi- 
ence (thereby  much  extended)  in  endea- 
vouring to  do  away  the  evil  effeds. 

With  refped  to  hufbandry,  too,  I had 
every  advantage  : I had  an  opportunity  of 
employing  my  leifure  in  adual  pradice, 
on  a large  fcale  ; the  Agency,  of  courfe, 
afforded  ine  an  extent  of  country  to 
range  over,  and  make  my  obfervations 
upon,  at  will : and,  I am  happy  in  being 
able  to  add,  a number  of  fenfible  men,-4 
fome  of  them  at  the  head  of  their  profef- 
fion,— ‘Were  always  ready  to  give  me, 

without 
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without  referve,  every  information  I afked 

for.  ' 

Thus,-— in  a manner  totally  unforefeen, 
,>—1  became  poffefled  of  an  opportunity, 
not  only  of  extending  my  plan  to  an  im- 
portant purpofe  I had  not  thought  of,  but 
of  executing  the  part  I had  propofed,  in  a 
manner  which  the  whole  landed  Interefl; 
could  not,  without  an  agency,  have  en- 
abled me  to  have  done, 

I therefore  embraced  every  opportunity 
of  regiftering  the  ufeful  ideas  which  oc- 
curred, whether  in  hulbandry,  or  in 
eftate-agency  : but  (I  think  proper  to 
mention  in  this  place)  without  any  vievy 
at  that  time,  of  carrying  the  whole  pf  my 
plan  into  execution.  At  length,  however, 
finding,  that  I could  no  longer  condudl 
the  eftate,— in  a manner,  which,  to  my 
own  mind,  appeared  tp  be  right  j — I loft 
no  time  in  finilhing  a Regifter  of  the 
Rural  Economy  of  the  county  j]  and,  in 
Kovember  1782, 1 left  Norfolk. 

Having  thought  it  neceffary  to  fay  this 
pauch,  in  explanation  of  the  following 

work, 
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Work,  it  would  be  a want  of  gratitii  ie 
not  to  odd,  that,  how  greatly  foever  Sir 
Ilarbord  Harbord  and  myfelf  might  differ 
upon  matters  of  Btijinefs,  I flatter  myfelf 
I lliall  always  retain  a proper  fenfe  of  the 
perfonal  civilities  I had  the  honor  of  re- 
ceiving, during  my  refldence  at  Gunton. 

Before  I clofe  this  Addrefs,  it  may  be 
proper  to  inform  the  Public,  that  it  is  my 
intention,  at  prefent,  to  finiifi  the  pro- 
pofed  Plan,  upon  an  enlarged  bafis ; hav- 
ing now  extended  it,  not  only  to  the 
Management  of  landed  TfsTATEs, 
but  to  Planting  ; an  art  upon  which, 

V 

forne  time  ago,  I digefted  my  ideas,  and 
in  which  1 have,  fince,  had  an  opportunity 
of  extending  my  pradice ; thus,  purpo- 
fing  to  refiore  to  their  natural  union  the 
TUREE  BRANCHES  of  R U R A L E CONOMI C S . 


London,  i ft  Feb.  17B7. 
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THE  DISTRICT. 


'^  HE  County,  confidered  as  a fubjeft; 


JL  of  Rural  Economy,  is  aptly  divifible 
into  East,  West,  and  South-Norfolk. 

The  southern  Hundreds  partake  of  the 
Suffolk  practice  ; and,  though  well  cultivated, 
do  not  exhibit,  in  its  purity,  the  Norfolk 

SYSTEM  OF  HUSBANDRY. 

The  western  divifion  is  either  niarfhy, 
Jow  land,  applied  chiefly  to  the  dairy,  after 
the  manner  of  Cambridgefliire  ; or  open  flieep- 
walks  and  extend ve  heaths,  whofe  flock  are 
VoL,  I.  B 
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Hieep  and  rabbits ; or  nevvly-mclofed  country 
('chiefly  of  the  laft  dcfcription),  in  which  nq 
general  plan  of  management  has  yet  taken 
place. 

In  East-Norfolk,  alone,  we  are  to  look 
for  that  regular  and  long-eflabliihed  fyflem  of 
prad’ice  which  has  raifed,  defervedly,  the 
name  of  Norfolk  huflpandmen;  and  which, 
in  a principal  part  of  this  Diflrid:,  remains 

i * 

unadulterated  to  the  prefent  time 

The  climature  of  Eaft-Norfolk  is  cooler 
than  that  of  other  Dillridfs,  in  this  Ifland, 
fituated  on  the  fame  degree  of  latitude ; 
namely^  fifty-three  degrees.  The  feafons,  here, 
.aje  from  a week  to  ten  days  later  than  they 
are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis. 


* The  largefl  fortunes  have  been  made  by  farmers  in 
Weft-Norfolk  : not,  however,  by  any  fuperior  fydem  of 
management  pradbfed  In  that  divifion  of  the  county  ; but 
through  extenfive  tradls  of  flieep  walks,  and  other  frcjh 
grounJ,  held  by  individual?,  having  been  yjiarledy 

hrokcfi  -iip^  and  fubjccted  to  the  management  oj  E a ft -Norfolk  i 
>vhcre,  farms  being  comparatively  fmall,  and  having  been 
inclofed,  marled,  and  plowed,  time  immemorial,  there  was 
not  room  to  make  a Mallet,  — a Dursgate, — or  a Mar- 
tin. Viewing  the  (late  of  hufbandry  in  Well-Norfolk, 
collectively,  it  is  much  beneath  that  of  the  DiilrlCt  heredef- 
fribed. 

The 
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The  surface  of  this  Dlftrldt,  though  the 
foil  be  dry,  is  an  alinoh;  uniform  flat ; except 
a border  toward  the  fea-coaft,  which  is  broken, 
and,  in  many  places,  bold  and  pidturefque ; 
and,  excepting  the  more  fouthern  Hundreds, 
in  which  marfhes,  fens,  and  lakes,  provincially 

Broads,”  fonie  of  them  of  confiderablc  ex- 
tent, abound. 

The  rivers  of  EaftrNorfolk  are  fmall  and 
few  in  number;  but  its  rjvulets  are  nu- 
merous ;—interfe(fting  its  flatted  furface  in  a 
lingular  and  happy  manner. 

Inland  navigations.  Notwithfianding, 
however,  the  fm^llnefs  of  the  rivers,  the  na- 
tural flatnefs  of  the  country  renders  them 
capable  of  being  made  navigable:  the  Yare 
furnifhes  a river  navigation  between  Yar^ 
mouth  and  Norwich ; as  the  Thyrn,  called 
the  North  River,  does  from  Yarmouth,  through 
the  Broads,  to  Dilham  near  North-Walfham  ; 
and  out  of  this  proceeds  a canal  nav^t 
CATION  to  Aylefbam. 

The  roads,  nqtwithftanding  King  Charles 
was  plcafed  to  fay  the  county  of  Norfolk 
was  only  fit  to  be  cut  out  into  roads  for  the' reft 
tif  his  kingdom,  are  unpardonably  bad  ; — 

B 2 
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narrow,  fhaded,  and  never  mended : they  are 
numerous,  however,  efpecially  the  bridle^ 
roads ; lb  that  a trayeller,  on  hqrfeback,  has 
generally  the  choice  of  two  or  three  ways^ 
of  nearly  equal  length,  to  the  fame  place. 
Not  a foot  pf  turnpike-road  in  the  Dillridt ; 
excepting  the  road  between  Norwich  and  Yar-: 
niQUth. 

The  jnc{,osur5s  are,  in  general,  fmall, 
and  the  hedges  high  and  full  of  trees.  Thi^ 
has  a fingular  effefl:  in  travelling  through  the 
country:  the  eye  feems  ever  on  the  yerge  of  a 
foreft,  which  is,  as  it  were  by  enchantment, 
continually  changing  ^nto  inclpfures  and  hedge- 
rows. There  is  not,  generally  fpeaking,  a 
piece  of  woqd^-land  or  a coppice  in  ^he  whole 
Diftridl: ; and  even  plantations  are  thinly  and 
partially  fcattered.  A common  pr  a heath 
(which  not  unfrequently  ocqurs  even  in  thi^ 
part  of  Norfoiy  is  the  only  yariety  the  face 
pf  the  country  affords.  Some  remnants  of 
common-fields  ftill  remain  ; but,  in  general, 
they  are  not  larger  than  well-fized  inclofures. 
Upon  the  whole,  Eaft-Norfolk  at  large  may 
be  faid  to  be  a very  old-inclosed  country. 

**  V'J.l*  ■ » ■ -4  *•  • . 
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it  NORFOLK. 

The  towns  of  Eaft-Norfolk  are  few.  Nor- 

ti  ■ t ■ 

kvicb,  Tar  mouthy  and  North-JVaJJIjam^  are  its 
principal  markets;  But  the  fmaller  ports 
bf  Blakeney^  Crcmery  and  Munjley,  are  bene- 
ficial iri  affifiing  td  draw  off  tKe  produce  of 
the  Diflridt ; efpecially  that  of  the  northern 
Hundreds. 

For  a particular  deferiptibn  of  the  Fleg 
Hundred, » fee  Min.  lod. 

Of  the  eaftern  co'aft,  fee  Min.  i 12. 

Of  Blowfield  Hundred  and  the  Yarmouth 
Marfiies,  fee  Min.  iiS.' 
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ESTATES. 

FORMEPvLY,  in  this  Diilri6lj  were  many 
fmall  Owners — Yeomen— provincial! y called 
itatermen,’^  who  cultivated  their  own  cflates. 
— There  were  inftances  of  entire  parifhes  be*> 
ihg  occupied  by  this  refpeclable  clafs  of 
men.  Duty  among  other  evil  efiedfs  of  that 
inordinate  paffion  for  farmings  which  pre- 
vailed feme  years  ago,  the  decline  of  the 
independency  of  this  country  is  a ftr iking, 
one. 

The  yeomanry,  heretofore  independant  and 
refpedfed,  feeing  men,  ' whom  they  had  lately 
held  as  their  inkriors,  railed^  by  an  excef- 
five  profit  which  had  recently  been  made  by 
farmings  to  a degree  of  affluence  fuperior  to 
their  own,  and  living  in  a liyle  of  extrava- 
gance their  ancskors  had  been  ftrangers  tOy 
became  dldatisfied  with  the  hornelinefs  of 
their  lit  nation  in  life,  and  either  launched  out 
into  extravagances  ill  luited  to  their  incomcy 
or  voluntarily  fold  their  comparatively  fmalL 
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patrimonies^  In  order  that  they  might,  agree- 
ably with  the  fafliibn  or  frenzy  of  the  day,' 
\ 

become  orreat  farmers. 

O 

By  this  means  many  of  thofe  comfortable 
places  which  wtre  thickly  fcattefed  over  EaR- 
Norfolk,  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  men 
of  fortune  ; and  arc  now  become  united  with 
their  large  eflates. 

There  are,  rieverthelefs,  fome  few  fmall 
Owners  Rill  remaining  : but  very  fetv  of  the 
polfeRions,  even  of  thofe,  are  freehold  ; the 
COPYHOLD  tenure  being  prevalent  through- 
out the  DiRrid: ; which  contains  fome  very 
extenhve,  and,  even  to  this  day,  lucrative^ 

AN-ORS. 
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FARMS, 

THE  FARMS  of  Eaft-Norfolk  are  princi- 
pally inclofed\  there  being,  as  has  been  al- 
ready obferved,  few  common-fields  at  pre- 
fent  in  this  Diftridl ; and  thefe  few  are  in, 
general  very  fmall ; ten,  twenty,  or  thirty, 
acres ; cut  into  patches  and  fiireds  of  two 
or  three  acres,  down  to  half  an  acre,  or, 
perhaps,  a rood  each 

But  another  fpecies  of  intermixture,  much 
more  difagrceable  to  the  occupier,  is  here  fin- 
gularly  prevalent.  It  is  very  common  for  an 
inclofure,  lying,  perhaps,  in  the  centre  of  an 
otherwife  entire  farm,  to  be  cut  in  two  by 
a flip  of  glebe  or  other  land  lying  in  it ; and 
flill  more  common  for  fmall  inclofures  to 
be  fimilarly  fituated, 

Thefe  inconveniencies  have,  no  doubt,  arifen 
from  common-fields  having  been  inclofed  by 

The  central  parts  of  the  Dlifn6l  are  more  particulai  ty 
fpoken  of : towards  the  north  coaft,  foine  pretty  e.xtenfiv  e 
Gotnmon-fields  ftill  remain  open;  and  fome  few  In  the  fou- 
thern  Hundreds. 


piece- 
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piecemenl,  without  the  general  confent  of 
the  propri^'tors.'  They  are,  Ijowever^  incon- 
veniencies  which  are  every  year  decreaiing : 
manv  beneficial  exchan2;es  of  intern^ixed  lands 
have  lately  taken  place,  and  many  more 
equally  advantageous  remain  yet  to  be  madc^ 
(fee  Min,  4.  on  this  fubjeft). 

But  not  with  ftanding  thefe  intermixtures  and 
irregularities  are  Hill  too  j^revalent,  and  not-  ' 
withHanding  fcattered  and  one-fided’*  farms 
are  fingularly  abundant,  there  are  many  eom- 
paff  ring-fence  farms  to  be  Haet  with  in  the* 
DiftricH. 

The  sizes  of  farms,  at  prefent,  are  ol  the 
middle  call  ; few  under  fifty  pounds,  and 
fewer  above  three  hundred  pounds  a year. 
Formerly  they  were  much  fmaller  ; but  the 
numerous  little  places  of  the  yeomanry  having 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  men  of  fortune,  and 
being  now  incorporated  with  their  extended 
efiates,  are  laid  out  into  farms  of  fuch  fizes, 
as  bell  fuit  the  intereH,  or  the  convenienev, 
of  the  prclent  proprietors. 

The  characteristic  of  farms,  in  this 

Diftrict,  is,  invariably,  arable  up-laVd  ; 

with,  generally,  a fniall  proportion  of  moory 

grafs-r 
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grafsland,  Called  meado\v.  Many,  however,- 
of  the  fmallef  farms,  and  fome  of  thofe  of 
confiderable  fize,  have  no  grafsland  whatever 
belonging  to  them;  In  this  cafe  marshes,- 
or  GRAZING-GROUNDS,  at,  perhaps,  twenty 
Or  thirty  miles  diftance,  are  frequently  hired 
by  the  occupiers  of  thefe  farms. 

But,  viewing  the  Diftridt  at  large,  the  grafs- 
land bears  fo  fmall  a proportion  to  the  arable,- 
that  its  leading  charadteridlc  is  that  of  a'ri‘ 
arable  country? 


SOILS. 
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SOILS. 

A SINGULAR  uniformity  of  foil  prevails 
throughout  this  country  : there  is  not,  per- 
haps, an  acre  in  it  which  does  not  come 
under  the  idea  of  a sandy  loam. 

Its  quality^  however,  varies  widely,  both- 
as  to  texture  and  produdtivenefs.  The  nor-^ 
them  part  of  the  Diilrid;  abounds  with  bar- 
ren heaths  and  unfertile  inclofures;  while  the 
fouthern  Hundreds  are  orincipallv  covered 
with  a richer^  deeper,  highly  produdive  foil. 

The  foil,  in  general,  however,  may  be 
termed  fhallow  : perhaps  (ix,  perhaps  five, 
inches  may  be  taken  as  the  medium  depth. 

Immediately  under  the  cultivated  foil,  a 
hard  crud  -provincialiy  the  pan''  — occurs 
univerfallyj  and  under  this  fubflrata  of  va- 
rious qualities,  an  unfathomable  ocean  of  /a>/d 
may  be  confidered  as  the  prevailing  fubfira* 
turn.  In  fome  places  a hungry  gravely  but 
more  frequently  an  abforbent  brick-earth,  is 
the  immediate  sub-soil.  Hvlarl  fometimes 

rifes 
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fifes  to  near  the  furface.  Hut  feldom  fo  higfi 
as  the 

T^/s  feems  to  be  uhlveffally  co'nfiderecl 
a dlflindl  fomething,  poifonous  in  its  nature, 
and  partaking  neither  of  the  foil  nor  the  fub- 
foil.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  ridicule  thi^ 
received  opinion^  it  may  be  Well  founded; 
but;^  to  me,  the  pan  appears  to  be  a pro- 
dudron  not  of  nature,-  but  of  art ; or;  to 
fpeak  more  accurately,  a cohfequ'ence  of  the 
Norfolk  culture  carried  on,  time  immemorial, 
with  the  Norfolk  plow  ;-^whcrfe  broad  flat 
fliare  being  held  invaiiably  in  a horizontal 
pofltion,  and  (unlefs  in  fallowing)  invari- 
ably at  the  fame  depth,  the  furface’of  the 
fuhfoil  becomes  formed,-  by  the  aclioh  of  the 
fhare,  the  prefllire  and.  Aiding  of  the  heel  of 
the  plow,  and  the  trampling  of  the  horfe,  into* 
a firm  even  floor,  upon  which  the  foil  is  turnedy 
and  re-turned,  in  the  fame  manner  it  would 
be,  if  fpread  on  a floor  of  fteme,  or  other 
material; 

But  be  this  as  it  may,-  ah'd  whether  the  pan 

be  a natural  or  a factitious  produd;ion,-^it 

•* 

a fad:  well  eflablifned,  that  breaking  it  up 
by  plowing  below  the  accuflomed  depth,  is 
•Very  injurious  tofucceeding  crops. 
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Two  reafons  may  be  offered  in  explanation 
of  this  cffedt  : the  pan,  year  after  year,  and, 
perhaps,  century  after  century,  has  been  a 
l-eceptacle  of  the  feeds  of  weeds  ; which,  by 
being  trodden  or  otherwife  preffed  into  it, 
have  remained  there,  locked  qp  from  the  fun 
and  air,  and,  thereby,  deprived  of  the  power 
of  vegetation.  But  no  fooner  are  rhefe  leeds 
releafed  from  their  confinement  by  being 
brought  to  the  furface  with  the  plow,  than 
they  vegetate  in  myriads  tq  the  annoyance 
pf  the  crop. 

The  other  rcafon  is  this  : — the  firm  clofc 
contexture  of  the  pan  renders  it  in  a degree 
water-tight ; it  is,  at  lead,  a check  to  the 
rain-water,  which  fiqks  through  the  foil  •,  pro- 
longing its  day  in  the  fphere  of  vegetation, 
But  the  pan  being  broken,  the  filter  is  no 
more ; and  the  rain,  which  is  not  immer 
diately  retained  by  the  foil,  efcapes  irretriev- 
ably into  an  infatiable  bed  of  fand, — or  fomc 
other  abforbent  fubfoil. 

For,  if  we  except  a few  quickfands,  which 
occur  on  the  margins  of  meadows,  and  the 
peat-bogs  which  occupy  their  areas,  there  is  nor, 

jn  the  Diflridt,  an  acre  of  retentive  subsoil. 

The 
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The  Norfolk  foil,  however,  is  not  without 
its  partial  evils: — fcalds''  are"' as  perni- 
cious in  Norfolk,  as  quickfands  and  fpringy 
patches  are  in  cold-foiled  countries ; and, 
what  is  vvorfe,  they  are,  perhaps,  incurable; 
while  a partial  retentivenefs  may  be  eafily 
removed. 

Thefe  scalds  are  probably  occahoned  by 
a partial  abforbency  ; namely,  by  a abr 
forbent  fubfoil  being  interfperfed  in  patches 
among  one  which  is  lefs  abforbent ; and,  gene- 
rally, perhaps,  by  heads*’  or  prominent 

parts  of  the  univerfal  fubftrufture  fand,  rihng 
up  through  a ftratum  of  brick-earth  ; in  tha 
manner  that  heads  of  marP’  flioot  up  to- 
wards the  furface  : as  will  be  deferibed  in 
the  next  fe^lion. 

For  inftances  of  the  abforbency  of  the 
Norfolk  fubfoil,  fee  59. 

For  obfervations  on  the  ditch-mould  of 
Norfolk,  fee  Min.  77. 

For  obfervations  on  the  foils  of  the  Fleg^ 
Hundreds,  fee  Min.  106. 

For  general  obfervations  on  the  friability 
of  the  Norfolk  foils,  fee  Min.  106. 
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For  pbfervations  on  the  foil  of  the  eaflern 
coail,  fee  Min.  112. 

For  obfervatipns  on  the  foil  of  BlovvfielcJ 
Hundred,  fee  Min.  118. 

For  inftance  of  fcalds  being  injured  by 
^et  weather,  fee  Min.  12 i. 

m 

MANURES. 

UNDER  this  head  I purpofe  to  enumerate 
the  different  fpecies  of  manure ; and  de- 
fcribe,  fo  far  as  the  obferyations  I have  been 
able  to  make  will  enable  me,  their  rcfpedtive 
natures. 

The  principal  fpecies  made  ufe  of  in  this 
Diftrid:  are  : — 


Marl, 

Dung, 

Clay, 

Compoft, 

Mould, 

Teathe  of  cattle 

Lime, 

Sheep-fold, 

Alhes, 

Soot,  Rape-cake^ 

Malt-duft,  &c. 

The 
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I.  The  grand  foflil  manure  of  Norfolk  is 
MARL;  through  whofe  fertilizing  quality, 
judicioufly  applied,  lands,  which  feem  by 
nature  to  have  been  intended  as  a fcanty 
maintenance  for  fheep  and  rabbits,  are  ren- 
dered capable  of  fattening  bullocks  of  the 
largefl:  fize,  and  of  finiftiing  them  in  the 
higheft  manner. 

There  are,  in  this  piftridl,  two  fpecies  of 
marl,  very  diftindt  in  their  general  appearances ; 
though  their  quality  of  fertilizing  be  fimilar. 

The  central  and  northern  parts  of  the 
Piftri(3:  abound^  univerfally,  with  a whitilh- 
coloured  chalk-marl  ; while  the  Fleg  Hun- 
dreds, and  the  ^eaftern  coad,  are  equally  fortu- 
nate in  a gtey-cqloured  clay-marl. 

The  firft  has,  in  all  probability,  been  ip 
ufe  as  a manure  many  centuries : there  are 
©aks  of  conlidcrable  fize  now  going  to  decay 
in  pits  which  have  obvioudy  been  heretofore 
in  ufe,  and  which,  perhaps,  ftili  remain  iq 

j * 

ufe,  as  marl-pits, 

The  ufe  of  clay-mArl,  as  a rnanure,  feeing 
to  be  a much  later  difeovery  ; even  yet,  there 
are  farmers  who  are  blind  to  its  good  eftedl  • 
becaufc  it  is  not  marl,  but  clay;*’  by  which 
name  it  is  univerfally  known. 


The 
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The  name,  however,  would  be  a thing  of 
ho  import,  were  it  not  indifcriminately  ap- 
plied to  uneftuous  earths  in  general,  whether 
they  contain,  or  not,  any  portion  of  calcareous 
matter.  Nothing  is  marl”  which  is  hot 
white;  for,  notwithftanding  the  county  has 
been  fo  long  and  fo  largely  indebted  to  its 

t \ 

fertilizing  quality,  her  hufbandmeh,  even  in 
this  enlightened  age,  remain  totally  ignorant  of 
its  diftinguifliihg  properties  : through  which 
want  of  information  much  labour  and  expence 
is  frequently  thrown  away. 

One  man  feeing  the  good  efFeS:  of  the  Fleg 
clay,  for  inflance,  concludes  that  all  clays  are 
fertile  ; and,  finding  a bed  of  ftrong  brick- 
earth  upon  his  farm,  falls  to  work,  at  a great- 
expenee,  to  claying  :”^whiie  another,  ob- 
ferving  this  man’s  mifearriage,*  concludes  that 
all  clays  are  unprofitable;  and,  in  confe- 
quence,  is  at  aii  expence,  equally  ill-applied, 
of  fetching  ‘‘marl”  from  a great  diftahee ; 
while  he  has;  perhaps;  in  his  own  farm,  iL 
judicioufly  fought  after,  an  earth  of  a qua- 
lity equally  fertilizing  with  that  he  is  throw- 
ing away  his  tiriie  and  his  money  in  fetching. 
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This  is  a ftrong  evidence  of  the  utility  of 
chemical  knowledge  in  the  - inveftigation  of 
foffil  manures. 

Before  I left  the  county,  I colledfed  a va- 
fiety  of  fpecimens  of  marls,  clays,  and  foils 
of  different  parts  of  it*  Thefe,  with  a Rill 
greater  variety  which  I have  collcfted  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  I hope  to  find 
leifure^  at  feme  future  time,  to  analyze  ; and, 
from  the  refnlts,  endeavour  to  draw  fome  ge- 
neral inferences* 

At  prefent  I fiiall  edrifine  myfelf  to 

1.  The  chalk-marl  of  Thorp-market,  in 
the  Hundred  of  North-Erpingham  j 

2.  The  clay-marl  of  Hemfby,  in  the  Hun- 
dred of  Eaft-Fleg ; 

3.  The  foft  chalk  of  Thorp-ne:rt'Nor- 
wich  j commonly  called  Norwich  marl ; and 
to 

4;  The  hard  chalk  of  Swaffham. 

1.  Chalk-maj^l  of  Thorp-Market. 

T^he  natural  fituation  of  the  white  marls  of 
this  Diftridt  is  fingular  : they  do  not  lie  in 
ftrata,  as  foflils  in  general  do  ; — ^nor  in  a con- 
tinuation of  rock,  like  chalk  and  limeRone  5 

but 


init  ih  diftinft  fnafle?,  of  diSfcrcnt  figures 
and  magnlfudes,  rifing  with  irregular  heads 
toward  the  furface,  and  finking  to,  perhaps^ 


ten,  perhaps,  twenty  feet  deep,  and  fome- 

Vimes  to  a depth  un fathomed.  If  the  abyfs 

of  fand,  in  which  they  lie  bUried',  dould  be 

rendered  fratlfpiireht,  thefe  clouds  of  marl 

W'ouki,  I apprehend.  Be  fee'n  fcatfered  under 

the  furfa'ce  of  this  country;  ih  refemblance 

* 

bf  the  clouds  of  vapour,  which  we  fre- 


quently; in  fuhimer,  fee  fufpended  in  the  at 


inofphere. 

The  general  appearance  df  thefe  mafia  difTers, 


hot  only  in  different  beds  or  jams  but 
’the  fame  jam  generally  affords  marl  of  diffe- 


rent appearances  and  qualities  i the  upper  part  is 
iifnally  fouler  and  more  friable,  while  the  lower 
parts  of  the  jam  are  of  a purer;  firmer^  -more 


chalk- like  nature  ; and  are  ufually  interfpcrled 

with  chalk-ftones namely,  lump5  of 

chalky  firm  enough  to  be  ufed  in  writing ; 
and  wdth  flints,  fimiliir  to  thbfe  ufually  found 
in  chalk-pits  ot  other  diftficts. 

The  fpecimen  before  me  was  taken  from 
the  middle  of  a ten-fbot  jam.  The  general 
appearance  is  that  'of  a dirty,  rough,  friable 
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chalk ; its  colour  being  fomcwhat  darker,  and 
its  contexture  fomewhat  fofter,  and  more  brittle, 
than  the  common  writing-chalks  of  Surrey  and 
Kent. 

In  the  open  air^  it  breaks  readily,  and  in- 
corporates freely  with  the  foil. 

In  water^  it  falls  in  a manner  inRanta- 
neoufly  * ; , but  diffolves  not^  in  any  proportion, 
in  this  element  ‘f'. 

In  the  fire^  it  lofes  more  than  one-third  of 
its  weight  J,  and  burns  to  lime%. 

^ A piece  of  this  marl  plunged  into  water  fell  witk 
a fmart  crackling  noife  in  a few  feconds  : but  a finall 
piece  of  chalk  contained  in  it,  received  no  change  from 
the  water.  Hence  we  have  a limple  differential  teji  of  thcfe 
two  foffils. 

-j-  One  hundred  grains pulverized,  dried,  weighed, 

‘ placed  in  a filter,  flooded  repeatedly  with  cold  and  warm 
water,  dried,  weighed  ; — received  not  the  fmallefl  per- 
ceptible diminution  of  weight. 

J A piece,  weighing  fifty  grains,  retained  in  a ftrong 
£re  three  hours,  loft  eighteen  grains  and  a half;  weigh- 
ing, when  cool,  thirty-one  grains  and  a half. 

§ The  pit  from  whence  the  fpecimen  made  ufe  of 

in  this  analyfis  was  taken,  being  worked  as  a lime-quarry, 

X had  repeated  opportunities  of  obferving  the  effedt 

of  the  lime,  both  as  a manure  and  as  a building-material. 

Its  flrejigth  and  operation,  in  both  cafes,  are,  as  far  as 

♦ 

common  obfervation  can  judge,  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the 
chalk-limes  of  Surrey  and  Kent. 
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In  the  acid  of  feafalt^  the  principal  part  of 
it  is  dijfolvedj  and  taken  up  by  the  acid  ; leav-  • 
ing  a fmall  proportion,  of  grofs  earthy  matter,  - 
undiffolved.  Of  one  hundred ‘grains  of  this^ 
marl, — pulverized,  dried,  weighed,  mixed  with 
water,  and  faturated  with  this  acid, — eighty- 
five  grains  pafs  through  the  filter ; leaving  a* 
refidue  of  fifteen  grains : two-thirds  of  which 
is  palpable,  confifling  chiefly  of  fand  and 
flint ; one-third  a fine  impalpable  clay-like 
matter  5 mixing  freely  with  water;  — fome 
part  of  it  fubfiding  with  reludtance. 

A folution  of  fait  of  tartar^  added  to  the  fil- 
tered liquor,  precipitates  tlie  whole  of  the 
diffolved  matter ; in  a fnow-white  powder  : 
which  being  retained  two  hours  and  a half  in 
a flrong  fire,  lofes  five-twelfths  of  its  weight 
and  is  concreted  into  a porous,  friable  ajh- 
coloured  mafs  of  quick-lime  which  being  ' 
re-fufpended  in  acid,  and  again  precipitated, 

regains  the  weight  lofl  in  the  fire,  and  regains 
its  fnowy  whitenefs, 

* Thirty  grains  of  the  powder,  perfedfly  dried,  loft 
fomewhat  more  than  twelve  grains  and  a half;  the  lime, 
when  taken  out  of  the  crucible,  weighing  fomewhat  lefs 
than  fcvcntccn  grains  and  a half, 
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*iherefore^  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the 
foluble  matter  of  this  marl  is  a pure,  or  ncar-,^ 
ly-a  pure,  calcareous  earth 

We  mav  therefore  venture  to  fet  down,  as 

“ ‘ ■ J I.  ^ 7 ^ 

the-cornponent  parts  of  one  hundred  grains 
of, this  marl,  which  may  be  taken  as  a fai& 
Ipecimen  of  the  white  marls  pf  this  piftri«ft, 

85  grains  of  chalk, 

10  grains  of  fand, 

5 grains,  of  clay. 

ICO  o-rains. 

2.  The  Clay-Marl  of  H LUSBY. 

In  its  naiur^al  Jlate^  it  is  fituated  in  ,cxren- 
five  beds  or  jams  of  confidcrable  depth  (fee  Mix. 
106).  Its  colour,  when  dry fomevyhat  lighter 
than  that  of  fuller’s  earth,  flightly  tinged  with 
fpecks  of  a yellpwifl^Tbrown  colour  : its  con- 
texture tliat  of  a gritty  fuller’s  earth,  inter- 
f^ierfed  with  granules  of  white  chalk. 

-j-  The  lime  ha§  a perceptible,  but  very  faint,  yello'ivljh 
t*nt.  By  the  addition  of  a tinfture  of  galls  the  ulti- 
mate filtered  liquor  becomes  turbid  : a mucilage, 

fubfides  j leaving  a tranfparent  liquor.  A tinefure 

of  galls  added  to  the  lime-water,  before  the  addition  of 
the  acid,  has  a fomewhat  fimilar  efiedi:.  But,  previous 
to  the  calcination,  tindture  of  galls  produces  no  change 
whatever  upon  this  marl,  either  in  a diluted  or  a diirolvcd 
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In  the  open  air^  It  hreah  into  fmall  fquares ; 
and  mixes  freely  with  the  foil. 

In  water ^ it /^//^  readily  ; hut  dijfolves  noU 

In  the  fire^  it  burns  to  brick 

In  the  acid  of  fea-falt^  part  of  it  is  diffolved  j 
but  the  major  part  is  indiffoluble.  Of  one 
hundred  grains,  forty-three  grains,  only,  pafs 
through  the  filter ; leaving  a refiduum  of 
{jfty-feven  grains ; fifty  grains  of  which  is  an 
impalpable  clay-like  matter;  the  remaining 
feven  grains  palpable  ; chiefly  fand  ; but  mixed 
with  fome  beautifully-coloured  granules  and 
fragments. 

A folution  of  ^falt  of  tartar  precipitates 
the  whole  of  the  difibluble  matter  ; which  falls 
of  a pure  white ; but  dries  to  a fpmewhat  yel- 
lowifh  powder  ; which  in  burning  lofes  exadly 
five-twelfths  of  its  weight  ; and  concretes  into 
a mafs  of  fulphur-coloured  lime  : which  being 

* A piece  weighing  fifty-two  grains  was  kept  in 
flrong  fire  more  than  two  hours.  Its  colour  was  changed 
to  a faint'-red^  or  flefh-colour  ; its  contexture  to  that  of  a 
hard-burnt  brick,  unchangeable  in  water  ; its  weight  forfy 

grains.  Being  pulverized  and  faturated  with  the  acid,  thp 
filtered  Hc]^uor  afforded,  by  an  addition  of  the  alkali,  a grey^ 
coloured  mucilage,  which  fell  reluctantly,  and  dried  to  a 
pale  cinnamon’ coloured  fubflance. 

C 4 
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again  dlffolved  and  again  precipitated,  regains 
the  principal  part  of  its  original  weight,  and 
loies  its  yellow  fhade  •,  the  precipitated  matter- 
drying  to  a Jlone-colcured  powder. 

From  thefe  circumftances  it  appears,  that 
the  component  parts  of  an  hundred  grains 
of  the  clay  of  Hemlby,  which  may  be  con- 
iidered  as  a fpecimen  of  the  calcareous  clays 
pf  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Norfolk, — ^are 

50  grains  of  clay^  probably  containing 
fome  fmall  proportion  of  i?'on; 

; ' . 43*  grains  of  a fomewhat  impure  chalky 
7 grains  of  fand ; with  an  inconfiderable 
admixture  of  coloured  granules  and 
fragments. 

ICO  grains. 

3.  Soft  Chalpc  of  Thorp-next-Norwich, 

hi  its  natural  ftate,—\t.  is  fituated  in  an  ex- 
tenfiye  bed,  or  rock ; forming  a bank  of  the 
river  Yare.  Its  cokur  a yeliowifhrwhite,  or 
pale  ftraw  colour  : its  contexture  that  of  a 
foft,  light,  fmooth  chalk,  fufficiently  firm,  v\dren 
perfedly  dry^  to  mark  with 

t i 

• It  is  obrervi^ble,  that  the  fpecimen  under  analyfis 
has  been  taken  from  the  quarry,  and  kept  in  a dry  fitua- 
fion,  more  than  four  years. 
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' /«  /j&i?  open  air  -f . — 

In  'ouater,  it  neither  falls  nor  dijfolves. 

In  the  fre;  it  burns  to  lime,  lofing  one- 
third  of  its  weight  in  the  fire. 

In  the  acid  of  fea-falt,  almoft  the  whole  of 
it  is  dififolved.  Ofi  one  hundred  grains,  ninety- 
eight  pafs  through  the  filter;  leaving  only 
two  grains  of  refidue.  Principally  a dark- 
brown  rufl-like  matter  ; fine  enough  to  lodge 
itfelf  in  the  pores  of  the  paper,  leaving  only 
a few  particles  of  fand  upon  the  filter. 

A folution  of  the  fait  of  tartar  precipitates 
the  diflblved  matter  in  a white  mucilage^  which 
dries  to  a yellowijh -white  powder ; which,  being 
retained  three  hours  in  a ftrong  fire,  lofes 
two-thirds  of  its  weight,  and  is  converted  into 
a friable  mafs  of  yellowifh -white  quick* lime ; 
which  being  re-^ilfolved  and  re-precipitated, 

t Having  omitted  to  make  an  intentional  olfervation-O'% 
this  circumftance,  I cannot  fpeak  to  it  pofitively  ; but,  from 
|ihe  fmall  quantity  ufually  fet  on,  and  the  flmrt  time  it  lafts, 
as  well  as  from  general  obfervation^  I believe,  that  it  mixes 
fcadily  with  the  foil. 

t A piece,  the  lize  of  a hazel-nut,  lay  feveral  hours  in 
water  without  undergoing  the  leaft  change. 
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regains  its  weight,  and  falls  in  a fnow-white 
mucilage^  which  dries  to  a nearly  '’johite  powder. 

Therefore,  one  hundred  grainy  of  this  chalk 
contains, 

1 Ninety-eight  grains  of  a matter,  diffolublc 
in  the  acid  of*  fearfalt,  and  is  probably  a 
pure,  or  nearly  a pure,  chalk  ; and, 

Two  grains  of  indilToluble  matter,  whofe 
properties  i-  have  not,*  yet,  fufficiently  afeer* 
tained. ' 

This  chalk  contains  the  greateft  proportion 
of  diffoluble/  matter,~or,  in.  other  words,  is 
the  pureft  calcareous  earth,  I have  yet  ana- 
lyzed. The  chalk  of  Betchworth^Hill  (a 
continuation  of  Box-Hill,  near  Dorking  in 
Surrey),  celebrated . as  a manure  (for  which 
purpofeit  is  fetched,  twelye  or  fourteen  miles, 
by  the  farmers  of  Suflex),  affords  a refiduum  of 
piore  than  one-tenth  of  its  weight : whereas  the 
chalk  of  Thqrp-next-Norwich  affords  only 
pne-fiftieth. 

- A. 

4.  The  Hard  Chalk  of  Swaffhaak 


In  its  natural  Jlate^  it  is  fituated  in  an  ex- 
tended rock,  rifing  to  near  the  fiirface,  and 
yi^orkcd  ten  or  tvvelve  feet  deep,  as  a limc- 

quarry. 
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quarry.  Its  c^kur  nearly  white  r its  contexture 
that  of  a hard  Kcntifh  chalk;  but  mellows,  I 
find,  by  keeping  in  a dry  fituation.  When  taken 
from  the  quarry  (in  1782)  it  was  too  hard  tq 
mark  freely  ; now  (1786^  it  is  fufiiciently  foft 
for  the  purpofe  of  writing. 

In  waier^  it  remains  perfedtly  concrete. 

In  the  acid  of  fsa-falt,  it,  in  a manner 
wholly,  dlffolves ; the  folution  being  almoft 
limpid  : but,  in  filtering,  a foil  of  a dark- 
brown  colour,. and  a few  (p.erhaps  twenty)  par- 
ticles of  fand  are  left  in  the  filter, 

A folution  of  fait  of  tartar  precipitates 
the  diffolved  particles  in  a fnow-white  powder. 

Therefore,  this  chalk  is,  in  its  natural  jlate^- 
nearly  a pure  calcareous  earth. 

II.  Mould.— Befides  what  come  under  the 
idea  of  marls  and  clays,  a variety  of  other  earths 
are  induftrioufly  fought  after  by  the  Norfolk 
hufbandmen  ; for  the  purpofe  of  bottoming, 
their  farm-yards  and  dunghills;  with  a view 
to  catch  the  drainage  of  the  dung.  The  dung 
and  the  mould  are  afterwards  turned  up  and 
mixed  together ; by  which  means  the  mould 
becomes  fatiirated  with  vegetable  juices  com- 
municated to  it  by  the  dung  : and  it  is  a com- 
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mon  obfervation,  that  the  mould  thus  pre- 
pared lies  longer  in  the  ground” — is  a more 
permanent  manure,  than  the  dung  itfelf. 

This  is  not  improbable ; for  crude  unmixed 
dung,  buried  in  lumps,  and  dilTolved  in  the 
foil  by  heavy  rains,  is  liable,  no  doubt,  to 
be  carried  away,  in  part,  below  the  vegetative 
firatum ; efpeeially  of  a light  foil : therefore, 
to  arreft  and  fx  it,  before  it  be  carried  upon 
the  land,  feems  to  be,  in  the*  management  of 
fuch  a foil  at  kail,  highly  judicious. 

This  piece  of  good  management  is  talked 
about  in  moft  countries,  and  pradtifed  perhaps 
by  fome  few  individuals ; bur,  in  Norfolk,  a 
light  land  country,  it  is  the  univerfal  pradtice^. 

The  principal  fource  of  tliis  mould — pro- 
vinciaily,  manner”— is  the  fhovellings  of 
ditches ; which,  in  this  country,  are  found  to 
contain  in  themfelves  a fingularly  fertilizing 
property.  .This  rich  mould  is  not  compofed 
the  fediment  of  the  wafhings  of  the  adjoin- 

* I mean,  to  bottom  dung-heaps  with  a flratum  of 
mould.  It  is  not  equally  univerfal  to  turn  over  and  mix  the 
and  mould  together  ; but  this  is  frequently  done  by 
g-ood  hulbandmen.  It  is  not,  however,  in  every  cafe, 
eligible,  A dung  heap,  formed  In  the fpring^  for  turnep=, 
-w^uld,  in  a tlry  feafon,  be  injured  by  fuch  treatment. 

ing 
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ing  inclofures ; many  of  the  ditches  perhaps 
never  having,  from  the  time  of  making  to 
the  time  of  fcouring,  admitted  a current  of 
water;  but  confifts  altogether  of  dead  weeds, 
leaves  of  the  hedge,  and  the  mouldering  of 
the  bank  and  the  Tides  of  the  ditch. 

The  effedt  of  the  air  of  Norfolk  upon  the 
Norfolk  foil  expofed  in  this  manner  is  extraor- 
xlinary  : the  mod:  barren  rufty  fubftratum  ex- 
pofed for  a few  years  in  the  face  of  a ditch -bank, 
is  changed  into  a rich  black  mould,  of  a ferti- 
lizing quality.  This  change,  in  a greater  or  lefs 
degree,  takes  place  in  every  country ; but  I have 
not  obferved  it,  any  v;here,  fo  obvious  as  it  is  in 
this  Diftricl.  Perhaps^  the  fea-air,  adling  upon  a 
loofe  porous  foil,  may  affift  in  producing  this 
change.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  an  interefting 
fadt ; by  which,  perhaps,  Norfolk  hufbandmen, 
at  lead,  might  profit  (fee  Min.  77.  on  this 
fubjedl.). 

Another  fource  of  manner”  \%  ufekfs  turf. 
The  backs  of  ditch-banks — the  borders  of  fences 
;n  general — the  iides  of  lanes,  and  the  nooks  of 
yards,  he.  he.  which,  in  other  places,  are  fuf- 
fered  to  remain,  from  generation  to  generation, 
thenurfery  of  weeds,  are,  by  the  Norfolk  far- 
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mers,  turned  up  into  ridges,  to  rot  the  roots; 

&:Ci  of  the  grafs  and  weeds,  and  to  receive  the 

■ ' ) 

melioration  of  the  air  • which  done,  it  is  carted  j 
in  due  feafon,  to  the  par-yard  dr  dung-heap. 

t 

Another  fpeeimen  of  manure  much  coveted 
here  is  mergin’ —that  is,  the  rubbifh  of  old- 
buildings.— Sca-ftone  walls  afford  a great  quan- 
tity of  this  valuable  article;  which,  from  its 
immediate  effcifl^and  its  duration,  taken  jointly; 
is  confidered;  by  fome,  as  being  fuperibr  to  marl; 
mould,  or  even  diing  itfelf ; efpecially  upon 
icalds,  and  hot  burning  foils.  It  is  fdmetimes 
mixed  with  dung  ; but  more  commonly  fet  on- 
alone. 


III.  Lime  is  in  good  repute,  though  not  in 
general  ufc;  as  a manure;  hufbandmendn  Nbr« 
tolk  being,  like  hufbandmen  in  other  places; 
bf  different  opinions  refp'ecling  the  value  of 
lime.  This  difference  in  opinion  v/ill  ever  re- 
main while  general  concluhons  are  drawn  from 
particular  incidents.  The  effeft  of  lime  Upon 
different  foils  is  as  various  as  the  foils  them- 
felvcs ; and  nothing  but  experiment  can  de- 
termine whether  it  will,  or  will  not;  be  benefi- 
cial to  a given  foil. 


ft 
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It  is  ufed  by  many  judicious  farmers,  even 
after  marl,  with  fuccefs.  Upon  hot  burning 
foils  it  is  generally  found  of  the  greatefl  effi- 
cacy *,  and  is  perhaps  the  mod  effedtual  cure  of 

fcalds”  which  has  yet  been  difcovered  : from 
thefe  and  other  circumdances,  lime  is  here 
confidcred  as  a cold  manure. 

IV.  AsHESi — Thefe  are  not  in  edimation  as  a 
manure  in  this  country  : even  thofe  of  the  hearth 
are  in  a degree  negledted. 

The  meadows  and  fens  abound  with  peat- 
bogs j which  in  fome  places  would  be  confidered 
as  inedimable  fources  of  manure.  The  peat  of 
the  meadows  would  no  doubt  aiTord  an  ample 
fupply  of  afhes ; but  thofe  of  the  fens,  being 
wholly  compofed  of  the  roots ^ See.  of  aquatics, 
burn  down  to  an  inconfiderable  quantity  of  afhes^ 
of  a white  colour,  and  Of  a volatile  nature, 
like  thole  of  paper.  Even  the  fmall  quantity 
they  adbrd  is  not  confid  ered^  by  men  who  dand 
high  in  their  profedion,  as  a valuable  manure. 

Sod-burning  is  not,  1 believe,  pradifed  in  any 
degree  : 1 never,  at  lead,  met  with  an  indance 
of  it ; nor,  indeed,  with  any  inflance  in  which 
afhes  were  intentionally  produced  folely  as  a ma- 
nure ; except  one,  in  which  ant-hill^  were 
burnt  for  this  purpofc  (fee  Min.  6.)i 

Dung. 
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V.  Dung.— The  quality  of  dung  is  here  at- 
tended to  with  greater  precifion  than  in  moft 
other  Diftridls. 

Town-muck^’  llands  hrft.  Nonvich  affords 
a fupply  to  the  country  round  it  *,  while  Yar- 
mouth produces,  for  its  neighbourhood,*  a 
muck  of  a Angular  quality. 

Yarmouth  is  in  a manner  furrounded  by 
marfhes  and  the  fea  ; Araw,  of  courfe,  becomes 
there  a dear  article.  This,  and  the  vicinity  of 
the  fea-fhore,  has  eflablifhed  a pradlice,  which 
I believe  has  been  in  ufe  time  immemorial,,  of 
littering  ftables  with  fea-fand  in  head  of  ftraw; 
As  the  bed  becomes  foiled  or  wet,  frefh  fand  is 
fcattered  on,  until  the  whole  is  in  a degree  fatu- 
rated  with  dung  and  urine : the  flail  is  then 
cleared  and  a frefh  bed  of  fand  laid  in.  By  this 
means  muck  of  a quality  Angularly  excellent 
is  produced  : it  is  fetched  by  the  farmers  of  the 
Fleg  Hundreds  to  a very  great  dlAance. 

The  muck”  of  the  par-yard*'  too,  is 
efteemed  of  various  qualities.-— That  of  the  fla- 
ble,  made  from  horfes  fed  on  hay  and  corn,-  is 
reckoned  the  bcA  : that  ixom  fatting  cattle  the 
next ; while  that  of  lean  cattle,  and  of  cows  in- 
particular,  is  conAdered  as  of  a very  inferior 

quality  ^ 
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quality  ; even  though  turneps  make  a part  erf 
their  food.  The  dung  of  fuch  cattle,  kept  on 
flraw,  alone,  is  edeemed  of  little  or  no  value. 
And,  what  may  appear  extraordinary  to  many, 
the  muck  from  the  Rraw  which  is  trodden, 
only,  is  by  fomc  thought  to  be  better  than  that 
from  the  draw  which  is  eaten  by  Ican-Ilock. 


VI.  Compost. — This  may  be  faid  to  be  the 
common  manure  of  the  Diftrict ; for  there  is  very 
little  dung  fet  on  w^lthout  being  nrlt  mixed,  in 
the  yard,  or  in  the  field,  wdth  mould,  marl, 
or  other  “ manner.'*  See  Mould. 

Sometimes  a confiderable  proportion  of 
‘‘  manner”'  is  added  to  the  duns:  : I have  knowm 
a compofi:  of  one  part  marl,  one  part  mould,  and 
the  third  part  dung,  ufed  in  common,  by  a very 
induftrious  judicious  farmer,  with  fuccefs. 

It  feems  to  be  a fact  well-errablifhed,  that  al- 
though marl,  alone,  will  not  anfwer  cn  land 
w'hich  has  been  recently  marled  ; yet  mixed 
W’ith  dung,  it  produces  a beneficial  effedf. 


VII.  Teathe — This  is  a provincial  term, 
conveying  a compound  idea,  for  which  w^e  have 
no  Englifii  Vv  ord.  When  we  make  ufc  of  the  term 
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Jcldy  as  applied  to  the  fertilizing  efiFedt  of  flieep 
pent  upon  land,  we  do  not  mean  to  convey  an 
idea  merely  of  the  foeces  they  leave  behind 
them,  in  this  cafe^  but  alfo  of  the  urine,  the 
trampling,  and  perhaps  of  the  perfpirationji 
and  the  warmth ^ communicated  to  the  foil  by 
the  pradtice  oi  folding*  Teathe  in  like  manner 
is  applied  to  the  fertilizing  effeft  of  cattle^ 
Upon  the  land  upon  which  they  are  foddered 
with  turneps  or  other  food  \ whether  that  fer- 
tilizing effeft  be  produced  by  their  dung — their 
Urine — their  treading — or  by  their  breath— their  * 
perfpifation — and  the  warmth  of  their  bodies. 

- This  term  is  applied  likewife  to  llieep  and 
other  {lock  : nor  is  it  confined  to  ftock  fliut  up 
within  narrow  limits^  but  is  extended  to  paflur- 
ing  flock;  implying^  colledlively,  the  returns 
which  they  make  to  the  lands  they  dcpafturc. 

The  teathc  of  cattle  is^  like  their  dung^ 
eflimated  according  to  the  quality  of  the  food, 
and  the  quality  of  the  cattle  which  confumi 
it.  The  teathc  of  fat  heavy  bullocks,  at  head- 
keep,  is  effeemed  very  beneficial  to  the  lands 
of  Norfolk  ; while  that  of  cows  and  lean-flock 
is,  the jamming”  apart,  confidered  of  little? 
value. 
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VIIL  Sheepfold*— Thereare  fewflieep  kept 
in  this  Dlftrift  ; khd  the  fold  is  not  in  ufc  ; except 
by  a very  few  ‘iWincipal  farmers ; and  by  feme 
■gentlemen  \vho  keep  large  trafts  in  hand.  The 
Value  of  fheepfold  is  well  nnderftood  *,  but  the 

main  6bje(3;  of  the  Eaft-Norfolk  hufbandry  is 

* ' ■ » 

bullocks ; and  the  farmers^  by  their  pradlice, 
feem  well  aware  that  llieep  among  cattle  are 
unprofitable  (lock. 


IX,  Soot  is  in  good  repute;  and,  near  the  towns, 

i 

is  in  ufe.  Rape-Cake  is  alfo  in  good  efieem, 
in.  fome  oarts  of  the  Difirid:  as  are  Malt- 
tooMBS,  in  places  where  they  can  be  had  at  a 
reafonable  price. 

^ , i > 

For  the  application^  and  the  method  of  ap- 
plying thefe  various  manures,  fee  the  article 
Manur  e-ProcesV. 

For  the  method  of  raifing  far?n-yard  manure ^ 
fee  Farm-Yard  Management. 

For  aninftance of  ant -kills ior  manure, 

fee  Min.  6. 

For  an  infiance  of  utility  of  the  /hovelling  of 
a f- eepfold  \.o  gX2i{^  land,  fee  Min.  io. 

For  an  infiance  of  the  ufe  of  fheepfold  to  bar- 
ley, fee  Min,  ii. 

D 2 
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For  experiments  on  different  manures  for 
wheat,  fee  Min.  i8. 

For  a calculation  on  the  value  of  jheepfold, 
fee  Min.  i8. 

For  experiments  and  obfervations  on  th-c 
adlion  of  lime^  fee  Min.  29. 

For  refledions  on  hullock-teathe^y^pon  the  falr^ 
ftead  of  St4  Faith’s,  fee  Min.  31. 

For  a defeription  of  the  Fleg-clay^  fee 
Min.  ic6. 

For  obfervations  oil  the  effedt  of  calcareous 
earths  on  ftiff  land,  fee  Min.  106. 

For  a defeription  of  the  marl  and  clay  of  the 
coajiy  fee  Min.  112. 
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FARMERS. 


I DO  NOT  mean  to  hold  out  the  farmers  ot 
Norfolk  as  a feparate  order  of  men  : farmers, 
ill  every  country,  have,  in  their  drefs,  their 
manner,  their  converfation,  and  their  acquire, 
ments,  a flriking  refemblance  : neverthelefs,  in 
every  country,  I find  fpme  diftinguilliing  cha- 
raderiftic. 


The  farmers  of  Norfolk  are  flrongly  marked 
b.y  a liberality  of  thinking,  and,  in  confe- 
quence,  by  an  opennefs  in  their  manner  and 
converfation.  This  may  be  accounted  for: 
many  of  them,  haye  been,  and  fome  of  them 
ftill  are,  rich:  this  has  led  them  to.  mix,  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree,  with  what  is  called  the 
World  ; of  which  their  leafes  render  them  inde-. 
pendant.  A tenant-atTwill,  be  his  riches  what 
they  may,  is  a fubaltcrn  in  fociety  ; in  which 
he  dares  not  to  mix,  left  his  landlord,  or  his 
landlord’s  aflbeiates,  Ihould  be  pleafed  tq  take; 
s^flTcnce. 


Thus 
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Thus  the  clergy,  and  thofe  men  of  fmall 
income  vyho.  fall  under  the,  denomination  o£ 
country-Tquires,  are  in  moft  places  looked  up, 
to  by  farmers  y while  in  Norfolk  they  are  con- 
fidered,  by  the  principal  farmers  at  lead:,  as  be^. 
to  the  fame  order  of  fociety'*'. 

‘ ■ The 

* As  an  inftance  of  the  complacent y and  good-hreedinrr  (I- 
4o  not  mean  complaifance  or  pdltcnefs)  of  the  fuperior  clafs 
oi-  Norfolk  farmers,  I will  relate  the  circumltanccs  of 
deportment  which  occurred  to  myfeif,  at  a farin-houfc,  at 
\yhlch  I flept  accidentally. 

Our  hoft  having-  given  ftridt  orders,  and  fomc  perfonal 
atten  ion,  refpedting  oiu*  hories,  the  company  were  led 
into  a fpacious  kitchen,  characterized  by  cleanlinefs  and  a 

V • J ' » 

cheartul  fire.  A decent  upper-fervant  prefen’ed  herfelf. 

Supper  was  ordered,  and  a bottle  of  wine,  in  a neat  fafliion- 

1 • , • 

able  decanter,  fet  upon  the  table,  A fma.rt,  but  not 
extravagant,  fupper  foon  made  its  appearance.  The 
houfekeeper  waited  in  an  adjoining  room,  and  a maid- 
fervant  at  the  tal?Ie,  with  a degree  of  propriety  and  deco- 
rum frequently  unfeen  in  the  houfes  of  thofe  who  call 
themfelves  gentlemen.  A trifling  incident  proved  the 
good-fenfe,  if  not  the  good-breeding,  of  our  hofl:  and  his 
family.  Forgetting  that  I was  at  the  table  of  a Norfolk 
farmer^  I alked  for  an  article  of  the  flde-board  which  was 
not  at  hand.  The  fervant  went  out  of  the  room  as  if  to 
fetch  it ; but  inflead  of  returning,  the  houfekeeper  came 
in  to  make  an  apology  for  not  happening  to  have  it  in  the 
houfe  : flic  withdrew  : the  maid-fervant  returned  ; while, 
the  converfation  went  on  \Wthout  any  notice  being  taken, 

or. 
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The  lower  clafs  of  Norfolk  farmers,  how- 
ever, are  the  fame  plain,  men  which  farmers  in 
general  are,  in  every  other  country  ; living  in  a 
great  meafure  with  their  fervants.  Another 
clafs  live  in  the  kitchen  v;ith  their  lervants,  but 
cat  at  a feparate  table  ; while  the  upper  claffes 
have  their  keeping-rooms”  and  other  conir 
modious  apartments. 

In  general  they  rife  <firly,  breakfaft  early, 
and  dine  univerfally  at  twelve  o’clock,  at  lead; 
the  fervants.  This  is  well  adapted  to  the  Norr 
folk  pradlice  of  going  vyhat  are  called  two  jour- 
nies  a day  with  the  plow-teams:  the  men 
reach  home  by  dinner-time  *,  and,  having  rc- 
freftied  themfelves  and  their  horfes,  are  read^j' 

to 

or  any  obfervation  whatever  being  made  on  tlte  aukward- 
|iefs  of  the  circumftance. 

In  the  morning  when  I returned  from  a walk,  I found, 

in  a decently,  but  not  extravagantly,  furniflied  parlour, 

* » 

two  tables  fet  out ; one  with  tea  equipage,  the  other  with 
napkins,  bread  and  butter,  ham,  raddldies,  &c.  The 
houfekeeper  fat  at  the  former,  placed  on  one  fide  of  the 
room,  and  made  tea  ; which  was  brought  to  us  at  our, 
table  on  the  other  : and  this  without  the  Icafl  fliew  of 
parade  or  formality.  In  fliort,  the  whole  treatment  had 
lb  much  the  air  of  that  free  and-eafy  reception  which  I had 
formerly  experienced  on  the  efVatc  of  a Wefl-India  Planter, 
that  it  was  with  fome  difficulty  I could  believe  myfclf  in. 
^he  houfe  of  an  Englifli  farmer. 


40  WORKMEN.. 

to  dart  again  at  one  to  two  o’clock  for  the 
afternoon  journey. 

Foi  caulcs  of  their  prclent  decline  with 
refpea:  to  riches,  fee  Min.  58. 

7- 
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WORKMEN,  here,  as  in  other  places,  arc 
divifible  into  yearly  servants  and  day- 
labourers.. 

At  the  public  hiring  of  yearly  servants, 
an  excellent  cuftom  fob  fids  in  this  Diilridt  : 
The  High-Condable  of  the  Hundred  in  which 
a ftatute  is  held,  holds,  at  the  fame  time  and 
place,  what  is  called  a petty  lefTions at 
which  the  hirinp*  and  its  attendant  circiim- 

o 

fiances  are, or  may  be,  regidcred which  regider 
becomes,  in  cafes  of  difpute,  either  between 
mader  and  fervant,  or  between  paridi  and  pa- 
rifli,  a ufefiil  record. 

In  refpedt  to  day-labourers,  two  remark- 
able circumdances  arc  united  ; name]}',  hard 

work 
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work  and  low  wage?  ! A Norfolk  farm- labourer 
will  do  as  much  work  for  one  Hill  line*,  as  foine 
two  men,  in  many  oiher  places,  v;ill  do  iqr 
eighteen' pence  each.  "1  here  is  an  honcily^  I 
had  dlmoll  faid  an  honour,  about  tlicm,  when 
working  by  the  day,  which  J have  i.ot  Ijcca 
able  to  difeover  in  the  (iay-ialourcrs  qt  any  _ 
other  country. 

For  an  evidence  corroborating  theie  oLierva- 
tions,  fee  hliNn  9S. 

For  reafons  accounting  for  their  adlivi}^  fee 
Min.  1 00. 

For  an  inilancc  of  ftill  greater  exertion,  fee 
Min.  106. 
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HORSES. 

HORSES  are  the  only  beafls  of  labour  made 
ufe  of  in  the  Norfolk  htifbandry : there 
is  not,  perhaps,  one  OX  worked  in  the  county. 

The  farm-horfes  of  Norfolk  were,  formerly, 
a fmall  brown-muzzled  breed  ; light-boned  ; 
but  ftood  hard  work,  and  hard  keep,  in  a remark- 
able manner;  and  two  of  them  were  found 
quite  equal  to  the  Norfolk  plow  in  the  Norfolk 

Of  late,  flallions,  of  the  heavier  black  breeds 

of  Lincolnipiire,  Leicefterftire,  &c.  have  beeir 

* ^ 

fafiiionable  ; and  at  prefent  (perhaps  unfortu- 

» 

nately  for  the  country)  the  true  Norfolk  breed 
is  almoft  entirely  worn  out. 

I have  heard  fenfible  old  men  regret  this ; 
and  complain  heavily  againft  the  prefent  breed  : 
they  eat  up  too  much  of  their  corn,  and  are  not 
fp  aftive  as  their  favourite  old  fort.’^ 

The  prefent  breed,  however,  are  by  no  means 
heavy : on  the  contrary,  being  as  yet  a mon- 

gre!, 
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grel  kind  between  the  two  breeds^  they  are, 
compared  with  the  elephants  of  Lincolnfliirc, 
a light,  punch,  adlive  little  horfe. 

The  fingular  breed  of  Suffolk  is  at  prefent 
the  fafhionable  crefs ; apd,  tp.  my  mind,  a very- 
judicious  one  : for,  although  this  ftrange  va- 
riety o,f  the  equeftrian  fpecies— or,  to  fpeak 
from  appearances,  this  ha]f*ho.rfe  half-hog  race 
of  animals — are  not  fo  handfome  in  harnefs  as 
the  prefent  beautiful  breed  of  Leicellerfhire  ; 
they  appear  tp.  me,  from  a knowledge  of  botl\ 
kinds,  to,  be  better  adapted  to  the  ISTorfolk 
hufbandry.  Their  principal  fault  is  a fiatnefs 
of  rib  : if  this  could  be  improved,  they  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  the  firft  breed  of  draught 
horfes  in  the  kino-dom. 

» O 

It  IS,  however,  the  lighter,  more  3<fhi\-e. 
part  of  them  which  is  beft  adapted  to  the  Nor^ 

folk  hufbandry.  Had  the  original  Norfolk 

% 

breed  been  eroded  with  thefe,  inllead  of  the 

^ugs  of  the  Fens,  the  produce  could  not  have 
failed  of  being  excellent. 

• Five  horfes  are  here  called  a “ teamer,”-and 
are  ufually  placed  under  the  care  of  one 
- teamerman  j who,  in  more  leifure-times, 
pows  with  two  of  them  in  the  rnmning,  and 

with 
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with  other  two  in  the  afternoon  ; but,  in  gcncr 
i*al,  a labourer,  or  a boy,  works  one  pair  of 
them  while  the  teamerman  works  the  other 
pair,  two  journies  a day ; having  always,  in 
this  cafe,  one  horfe  at  refl. 

But  in  feed-time,  more  particularly  in 
**  barley  feel,”  the  fifth  horfe  goes  to  harrow ; 
every  horfe  upon  the  farm  going  to  work  at  fix 
or  feven  in  the  morning,  and  flays  till  twelve  :• 
goes  out  again  at  one  or  two,  and  remains  at 
work  till  fix  or  feven. 

In  a waggon,  upon  the  road,  five  horfest 
arc  univerfally  in  ufe. 

Whether  upon  the  road,  or  on  the  farm,  the 
common  practice  is  for  the  hories.  to  trot  with, 
empty  carriages. 

Formerly,  this,  admirable  cufiom  was  carried 
too  far  : inftead  of  tro.tting  for  difpatch,  races, 
were  run,  at  full  fpeed,  upon  the  road.  The. 
lead  was  the  goal  contended  for  : a fore-horfe. 
which  would,  at  a word  or  a fignal,  break  out 
at  full  fpeed,  was,  by  the  young  men  who  took- 
delight  in  the  diverfion  of  reading/’  confi- 
dered  as  invaluable.  Many  waggons,  and  fomc 
necks,  having  been  broken  by  this  dangerous, 
amufemenr,  it  is,  at  prefent,  a good  deal  laid 
afide  ; though  not  yet  entirely  left  off.  I have 

mvfelf 
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niyfelf  lecn  a race  of  this  kind  : a following 
team  broke  out,  upon  a common,  and,  un- 
mindful of  the  ruts,  hollow-ways,  and  rough- 
neffes,  contended  for  the  lead  ; while  tiie  lead- 
ing team  as  eagerly  drove  to  keep  it ; both  of 
them  going  at  as  full  a gallop  as  horfes  in  har-i 
nefs  could  go,  for  a confidcFable  didance  *,  the 
drivers  danding  upright  in  their  refpedive  wag- 
gons. The  clofe  of  the  race  was  the  mod  dan- 

O 

gerous  part  of  it;  for  fo  foon  as  the  forc-horfe 
of  the  team  which  broke  out,  found  that  he 
had  gained  the  lead,  he  rudied  eagerly  into 
the  road  ; which  in  that  place  happening  to 
be  hollow,  it  appeared  to  me  miraculous  that 
no  mifehief  was  done.  Savage,  however,  as. 
this  cudom  may  feern,  the  prefent  fpirit  of  ac- 
tivity maybe  in  fome  meafure  indebted  to  it; 
and  whenever  it  is  wholly  laid  afide,  I hope  it 
tvill  be  from  motives  gf  prudence,  rather  than 
from  a Want  of  fpirit  and  inclination  to  con- 
tinue it. 

The  KEEP  OF  HORSES  ill  Norfolk,  notwith- 

✓ 

danding  the  work  they  go  through,  is  lei's  ex- 
penlive  than  that  of  other  places,  where  large 
unwieldy  horfes  feem  to  be  kept  for  date,  rather 
than  for  labour.  This,  though  prevalent  in 
many  w'sll- cultivated  didrifls,  is  an  evident 

abfurdity. 
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abfardity.  There  may  be  cafes,  in  which  heavy 

loads  are  to  be  drawn  flaort  diltanc'es;  and  where 

the  number  of  horfes  are  limited,  as  in  London  ; 

in  which  cafes  heavy  powerful  horfes  may  be 

eligible ; but,  from  the  bbfervatidns  I have 

been  able  to  make;  a compadt  horfe  is  milcli 

fitter  for  the  varied  employments  upon  a farm  ; 

and;  with  refpedt  td  keep;  a main  confideratiori 

in  the  choice  of  a farm-horfe,  the  advantage  is 

greatly  in  favour  of  fmall  horfes.  The  prefeiit 
; •* 
breed  in  Norfolk,  hill  retaining  a confiderable 

tm 

portion  of  the  original  blood;  are  kept  at  half 
the  expence  at  which  many  farm-hdrfes;  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom,  are  fuppdrted. 

In  the  leifure-months  of  v/mter,  barley-hraw 
is,  in  general;  their  only  rack-meat ; and  thro’' 
winter  and  fprlng,  they  are  fuppered  up  with 
it ; except,  perhaps,  in  the  hurry  of  barley 
feed-time;  againh  which  a referve  of  clover, 
hay  is  made;  provided  the  teamerrhan  docs  riot 
make  away  with  it  before  that  time:  A Nor- 
folk farmer  has  a fmrilar  difficulty  in  prevent- 
ing his  men  from  healing  hay,  as  thdfe  of  other 
countries  have  to  keep  them  from  pilfering 

more  than  their  allowance  of  corn; 

I met  with  one  Inhance,  in  which  a judicious 
re'^ulation  was  made,  with  refpedt  to  horfe-hay^ 
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Michaelniasj  the  mafter  fets  apart  what  he 
conlklers  as  a fufficient  quantity  to  laft  to  the 
clofe  of  barley  feed-time.  This  allowance  he 
configns  wholly  to  the  care  'of  his  men;  who 
never  fail  to  hulband  it  in  fuch  a manner  as  tO 
have  the necefiary  refer ve  at  barley  feel ; whereas 
before  he  fell  upon  this  regulation,  his  hories 
were  either  worked  down  to  fkeletons,  or  he  was 
obliged,  to  buy  hay  for  them  at  that  feafoii; 

With  refpecl:  to  Corn,  a bufliel  each  horfe,  a 
'iveek,  is^  in  the  bufieft  feafon,  confidered  as 
an  ample  allowance ; in  more  leifure-times  a,, 
much  lefs  quantity  fuffices. 

Oats  are  the  ufual  horfe-cern  *,  but  barlev; 
\vhen  cheap  or  unfaleable,  is  fometimes  given 
tohorfes;  In  this  cafe,  it  is,  generally 
that  IS,  fleeped,  and  afterwards  fpread 
abroad,,  for  a few  days,  until  it  bet^in  to  veo-e- 
rate  ; and^  in  this  crihs,  is  given  to  the  horfes. 
It  is  thought  to  be  lefs  heating,  in  this  flatc^ 
than  it  is  when  given  to  the  horfes  in  its  natural 
Rate. 

Chaff  is  univerfally  mixed  with  horfe-corn  : 
the  great  quantities  of  corn  grown  in  this  coun- 
try afford,  in  general,  a fudiciency  of  natural 
chaff;  fo  that  cut  chaff  is  not  mpeh  in  ufe  : 


the 


horses. 
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the  chaff,  or  rather  the  awns,  of  barley,  which, 
in  fome  places,  are  thrown  as  ufelcfs  to  the 
dung-hill,  are  here  in  good  efteem  as  horfe-pro- 


vender.  Oat-chaif  is  defervcdly  confidered  as 

0 

being  of  a much  inferior  quality. 

The  fummer  keep  of  horfes,  is  almoft  wholly, 
clover  : — fome  few  tares  are  grown,  but  the 
quantity  is  inconfiderable. 

Soiling  horfes,  in  the  liable,  is  not  here  a prac- 
tice ; except  for  baiting  in  the  day-time  ; the 
horfes  being  univerfally  kept  out  at  night;  and, 
generally,  in  clover-lays. 

A fingular  expedient  to  prevent  their  break- 
ing patture  is  here  praftifed  : — Horfes  inclined 
to  this  vice  are  chained,  two-and-two,  by  the 
fore-feet ; one  end  of  a chain^  about  a yard 
long,  being  failened  with  a fhackle  to  the  near- 
foot of  one  horfe,  and  the  other  end  to  the  oT-  • 
foot  of  the  other.  This,  however,  though  an 
excellent  way  of  preventing  their  rambling,  is 
a dangerous  practice : accidents  frequently  hap- 
pen, I knew  an  inftance  of  two  horfes,  coupled 
in  this  manner,  falling  into  a marl-pit  twenty 
feet  deep;  and  though  one  of  them  miracu- 
louily  efcaped,  in  a great  mcafure  unhurt,  the 
other  was  mangled  in  a manner,  equally  hngular, 

and 
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and  died  on  the  fpot.  Accidents  apart,  the 
prad:ice  is  a s^ood  one  ; holies  accuftonied  to 
be  coupled  in  this  manner,  become,  in  a driking 
manner,  tradeable  and  civil  to  each  other  ; fo 
that  their  feeding  and  deeping  is  not  lo  much 
interrupted,  as  in  theory  might  be  conceived. 

Another  pradfice,  dngular  I believe  to  Nor- 
folk, is  that  of  roping”  horfes,  not  Oill}^  in 
common-fields  blit  in  inclofures  : thus,  indead 
of  turning  the  horfes  loofe  into  a piece  of  clo- 
ver, the  pradlice  is  to  tedder  them  upon  it  5 
beginning  on  one  fide^  and  clearing  the  herbage 
as  they  go.  This  is  a middle  way  between 
foiling  and  paduring  : it  faVes  the  expence  of 
mowing,  and  carrying  to  the  dable ; but  does 
not  eat  up  the  Herbage  fo  cleah  as  foiling  does : 
bn  the  othdt  hahdj  it  is  niore  faving  of  herbage 
than  pafturing  is ; but  there  is  not  only  trouble 
- snd  expence,  but  a degree  of  rifk,  in  roping; 
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IMPLEMENTS. 

I.  THE  WAGGONS  of  Norfolk  arc  of  th^ 

f*  * 

middle  fize  and  middle  height  ; higher  than 
thole  of  Gloucefterfliire  ; but  lower  than  thofe 
of  the  midland  counties.  They  are  very  nu- 
merous : upon  a mlddle-fized  farm',  three  or 
four  are  ufually  kept ; caits  being  feldom  ufed 
- here  (nbtwltkftanding  the  leveliiefs  of  the  coun- 
try) in  getting  in  barveft!  However,  to  ren'i 
det  carts  ufeful  in  harvell—more  efpecially  if 
Waggons  are  wanted — a fingular  expedient  is 
‘ here  put  in  praftke.  With  a common  dung- 
cart  and  a pair  of  old  waggon-fliafts  and  fore- 
rvheels,  a carriage  is  formed  ; which,  partak- 
ing both  of  a cart  and  a waggon,  is  called  si 

II.  ’Maphrodite.'  The  points  of  the  lhafts' 
reft  on  the  bolfter  of  the  fore-wheels,  to  which 
they  are  faftened.  A copfe,  or  fore-ladder^ 
fimilar  to  that  which  is  fotiictimcs  fixed  upon 
a cart-ftiafts,  but  longer^  is  alfo  fupported  by 
the  bolfter,  projcfting  over  the  horfe  in  front,- 
in  the  manner  of  the  fore- ladder  of  a waggon  ; 
the  length  and  the  breadth  of  the  top  of  the 

’niviphrodite’' 
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’maphr6d!te’'  being  the  fame,  or  nearly  the 
fame,  as  thofe  of  a waggon*.  In  a hilly  coun- 
try, where  carts  are  in  a manner  ufelefs  ip 
harveft,  thefe  cart-waggons  wbiil'd  be  found 
extremely  convenient. 

III.  The  carts  of  Norfolk  have  a Angularity 
pertaining  to  them.  The  fliafts,  inftead  of 
being  fixed  hinge-wife  to  the  axlej  or  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cart>  are  a continuation  of  the 
fide-pieces  of  the  bottom  itfelf : of  courfe, 
the  Norfolk  carts  dO  nbt  tilt  in  the  manner 
in  which  carts  in  general  do. 

In  fetting  on  manure,  a long  belly-band  is 
made  ufe  of ; fo  that  the  lhafts  rife  With  the 
fore-part  of  the  cart ; the  lhaft'-horfe  being 
the  only  flay  to  its  tilting  up  entirely*  Nor 
is  this  ah  Uncommon  circumftance ; the  fhafc- 
horfe,  in  this  cafe,  reiinaining  upon  his  hind- 
legs  until  he  be  drawn  down  again  by  the 
ifore-horfes.  This*,  to  common  obfervation, 
is  an  aukward  and  a barbarous  cuftom ; I have 
hot,  however,  been  able  to  hear  of  a lhaft- 

hbrfe  receiving  any  great  injury  from  this 
pradice 

k 

* A broad  foft  belly-band,  of  leather  of  heinp,  ougk 
Iswever  t«  be  ufed  on  this  otcafion.  The  fliarp  iron  chain, 

* * .which 
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Marling,  It  is  highly  probable,  brought  it 
into  life  : the  wcar-and-tear  of  carts  in  this 
rugged  operation  is  endlefs;  the  fimpled, 
ftrongeft,  and  leaft  expenhvc  cart  has,  of 
courfe,  been  for  ages^  the  ftudy  of  Norfolk 
hufbandmen ; and  it  is  probable  that  a more 
limple,  a ilronger,  or  a icfs  expenfive  cart  can- 
not be  devifed  than  that  above-defcribed ; 
ivhich  is  In  common  ufe  In  this  Diftricf, 

Carts  of  the  common  conldrudion,  of  which 
there  are  foriie  few  ufed,  here,  for  particular 
purpofes,  are  called  tumbrels. 

IV.  The  Norfolk  Flow  Is  dill  more  Angular 
in  its  conftrudion  than  the  Norfolk  cart  5 and^ 
what  is  equally  Angular,  it  is,  in  a manner 
wholly,  confined  to  the  county  of  Norfolk.  The 
firfl;  I favv  was  at  Thetford,  'and  I do  not  recoi- 
led; to  have  feen  ofie  plow  of  any  other  con- 
ftrudion  while  I remained  in  the  country,  nor 
one  of  that  confirudion  fince  I left  it. 

It  is  true,  this  Implement  has  been  diftributed, 
at  different  times,  in  almofl  every  difirid  in  the 
'■kingdom  ; but  it  has  not,  I believe,  been  adopted 

which  are  frequently  made  ufe  of,  are  painful  to  the  ejt  at 
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in  any  one  of  them  j — except  perhaps  in  Not- 
tingham Foreft. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  excellency  of  the 
Norfolk  plow  in  cultivating  the  Norfolk  foil ; 
or  any  foil  which  is  fimilar  to  it ; namely^  a 
ihallow,  fandy  loam,  free  from  obflrudlionr. 
Rut  the  width,  and  general  fliape,  of  the  fliare 
render  it  utterly  incapable  of  being  worked  in 
a (Irono;  foil,  in  which  flones  or  other  obRruc- 
tions  abound  : and  the  ufual  manner  of  fetting 
the  hind  part  of  the  plat”  or  mould-board, 
equally  prevents  it  from  turning,  properly,  a 
deep  fquare  furrow. 

The  peculiarities  of  its  condruftlon  are  prliir 
cipally  thefe  : — the  wheels  are  taller,  and  their 
tackle  more  complex,  than  thofe  of  other  fmall 
plows ; the  form  of  the  wheels  themfelves 
being,  however,  beautifully  Ample.  The  fliare 
is  unufually  broad,  flat,  and  blunt  at  the  point. 

The  mould-hoard  is  not  of  wood,  but  of  iron, 
fometimes  wrought  fometimes  call:  * ; being  a 

* Caf-iron  fmres  have  lately  been  invented,  and  a pa- 
.tent  procured  for  them,  by  a perfon  of  Norwich,  For 
•the  Norfolk  plow,  in  the  Norfolk  foil,  they  appear  from 

T 
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feparate  ftrongpto^,  twifted  into  a form  refem- 
bling  the  mpuld-bcard  of  the  modern  little 
plow  of  YorkOiire  and  other  Diftri6ls ; which,  it 
is  probable,  has  been  copied  frorn  the  Norfolk. 

plat.’’  Another  thing  retnarkable  in  the 
Norfolk  plow,  though  not  fingulat  to  it,  is 
its  having  only  one  handle. 

There  are  readers,  perhaps,  who  will  ex- 
pert that  a drawing  and  diipenfipns  of  the 
Norfolk  plow,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  other  im- 
plements peculiar  to  the  country,  ought  to 
have  been  given  in  this  work  ; in  order  that 
copies  of  them  rnight  have  been  made  iri 
other  Dillridts.  The  idea,  in  theory,  is  plau- 
fible  ; and  I have  myfelf,  as  writers  in  general 
on  the  fubjedt  of  hufbandry  have,  fpent  much 
time  in  the  purfuit  of  it.  Experience,  how- 
ever, has  cpnyinced  rne  that,  with  refpedt  to 
myfelf  at  leaf:,  it  has  been  time  ill-fpent : 

I have  found  even  patterns  infufficient  guides 
to  workmen  : fo  much  depends  on  minuti^ 

the  fpecimens  I have  feen  of  them,  to  be  a valuable  in- 
vention.  If  they  can  be  made  firm  enough  to  fland  in  a 
flony  foil,  and  hard  enough  to  retain  a fufficient  edge  in 
a <Travel,  they  muft  prove,  to  agriculture  in  general,  a 

i * 

moil  valuable  acquifition.  Jan*  ^7^7* 
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in  the  condrndion  of  the  more  complex 
implements  of  agriculture.  Nay,  the  very 
implement  which  gives  rife  to  thefe  obferva- 
yons,  conftrucSed  in  blorfolk  in  the  moft  coni- 
plete  manner,  and  furnifhed  with  every  ne- 
ceflary  appendage,  has  lain  ufelefs  upon  a foil 
it  fuited,  until  a Norfolk  plowman  was  fent  to 
hold  it  ! How  unreafonable,  then,  to  expedt 
utility  from  a drawing  of  it ! 

Thefe  circumftances  are  not  lingular  to  the 
Norfolk  plow  ; I have  known  them  attend 
qther  implements  transferred  from  one  part 

I 

of  th^  Hand  to  another  : and  I will  beg  leave 
to  obferve,  here,  in  general  terms,  that  who- 
ever willies  to  introduce  an  implement  which 
is  in  ufe  in  fome  diftant  Diftridf,  would  do 
well  to  have  it  not  only  conftrudted,  but  fet  to 
work,  in  the  country  where  it  is  in  ufe  ; and 
I will  venture  to  add,  that  fuccefs  cannot  be 
infured  unlefs  a perfo.n  accultomed  to  the  work-? 
ing  of  it  accompanies  it,  and  fets  it  to  work 
in  the  Diftrid  into,  which  it  is  intended  to  be 
introduced. 

Tins  is,  no  doubt,  an  expenlive  way  of 
proceeding ; but  it  is  a certain  one  : while 
’^very  other  expedient  is  throwing  away,  or 
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St  lead  rjfking,  a certain  cxpence,  without  any 
other  certainty  whatever. 

Suppofe  the  Norfolk  plow,  for  infrance,  to 
be  tranf[:>orted  one  hundred  miles,— and  the 
charges  of  a man,  a horfe,  and  a light  cart, 
to  be  from  fixpence  to  afhilling  a mile,  — the 
expence, to  a large  occupier,  in  a country 
where  a fandy  foil,  free  from  obdrudions, 
and  with  an  abforbent  fubfoil,  is  worked  by 
three  horfcs  at  length  with  a driver,— would 
not  be  an  objed^.  Plowing  with  two  horfes 
without  a driver^,  indead  of  three  with  a 
driver,  is,  perhaps,  the  greated  faving  which 
can  be  introduced  upon  a farm  : and,  for  the 
foil  abovemientioned,  it  would  be  difficult  to 

•i 

condrud  a better  plow  than  that  which  is  now, 
and  has  been  time  immemorial,  in  common 
ufc  in  Norfolk. 

If  I were  to  hazard  an  improvement  of  the 
Norfolk  plow,  it  would  be  the  addition  of  an- 
other handle^  and  to  change  the  pradice  of 
driving  with  a whip  (to  rny  mind  a very  auk- 
ward  budnefs)  to  that  of  driving  with  whip- 

^ In  tliefc  dhys  of  fpirited  improvements  in  hufbandry, 
r/hen  fifty  to  a hundred  guineas  are  given  for  one  yearns 
nde.  of  a ram,  five  pounds  for  the  introdudion  ot  a iife- 
fu|  implement  cannot  be  deemed  extravagant. 
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T cins^  in  the  Yorkfhire  manner ; a practice, 
the  excellency  of  which  I have  myfelt  expe- 
rienced, in  different  Diftricls. 

The  Norfolk  rein  is  one  continued  line’^ 
paffmg  from  the  bridle  of  one  horfe,  through 
a ftaple  fixed  on  the  underfide  of  the  handle  of 
the  plow,  to  the  bit  of  the  other  horfe  ; the 
plowman  holding  his  plow  with  the  left  hand, 
and  carrying  a flrort  whip  in  his  right.  In  diffi- 
cult work  the  right  hand,  whip-and-all,  is  ap- 
plied to  the  handle  of  the  plo.w  ; the  plowman 
•walking,  in  this  cafe,  inapoflure  and  with  a gait, 
’ which,  to  a ftranger^  appears  extremely  aukward; 
and  nothing,  but  the  want  of  another  handle^ 
could  render  it  fufferable  tp  the  plowman  him- 
felf. 

The  Norfolk  line  has,  in  fetting  out  a freffi 

furrow,  a feeming  advantage  over  whip-reins. 

In  this  difficult  work,  at  which  the  Norfolk 

plowmen  are  fingularly  expert,  the  loofe  part 

of  the  line  is  gathered  up  in  the  right  hand  ; fo 

that  the  plowman  has,  with  the  fmalleft  mo- 

• 1 

tion  of  his  hand,  one  way  or  other,  a perfedt 
command  of  both  horfes  ; but  if,  in  this  opera- 
tion, he  tie  the  two  ends  of  the  whip-reins 
vogether,  letting  the  left-hand  one  ride  beneath 

a pin, 
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a pin^  or  in  a hook,  placed  under  the  handle 
for  that  purpofe,  the  advantage  of  the  Norfolk 
line  is  thereby  fully  obtained. 

The  Norfolk  harrow  is  adapted  to  the  foil — : 
light  a^d  fliorr-tined.— Each  harrow  has  its 
horfe  that  is,  each  horfq  draws  a feparate 
harrow  *, — three  or  foi^r  harrows  being  fomc- 
times,  drawn  abreaft,  without  being,  as  in 

other  places,  intimately  connecfted  together. 

y.  The  roller  of  this  country  is  very  hmplc 
^wHvery  Ijght,  This,  confidering  the  nature^of 
the  foil,  is  extraordinary. 

The  farrn-rollers,  in  general,  have  no  fhafts— 
perhaps  only  two  loofe  pieces  of  wood,  about 
two  feet  and  a half  long,  with  a hole  near  one 
end,  to  receive  the  gudgeon  of  the  roller,  and 
a hook  or  eye  at  the  other,  to  hopk  the  trace 
to  : fometimes  two  rails  are  fixed  in  between  the. 

* >>  ^ • ij-  ■* 

two  end>pieces,  framewife,  with  two  hooks  or 
staples  in  the  fro,nt  rail  to  hook  the  horfe  to. 

In  evidence  of  the  lightnefs  of  the  Norfolk 
roller,  I do  not  recolledl  to  have  feen  more 
than  one  horfe  ufed  in  a common  farm-roller  ; 
and  this  one  horfe,  befides  drawing  the  im- 
plement, has  ufually  carried  the  driver;  it 
being  the  Angular  cufip.m  of  this  country  to, 

V ride, 
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ride  at  roll an  employment,  however,  which 
generally  falls  to  the  fliare  of  a young  boy,  or 

an  old  man. 

^ « 

Notwithftanding  the  high  dc^gree  of  cultlva- 
4ion  in  which  the  lands  of  Norfolk  are  un^ 
doubtedly  kept,  no  country  perhaps  has  left 
variety  of  implements. 

There  is  not  perhaps  a ir;7/,  ^.horfe-hoe^  or 
fcarcely  a horfe-rake^  in  Ea ft- Norfolk.  I favy 
one  fpiJzey-roHer  for  the  purpofe  of  indenting 
the  furface  of  a clover-lay  once  plowed  for 
wheat  ('fee  the  article  Wheat)  : but  this,  I 
believe,  was  never  ip  common  ufe. 

There  is,  however,  one  implement,  received 
into  the  Norfolk  hufbandry,  which  is  probably 
a Norfolk  invention,  and  peculiar  to,  the  county; 
I have  not  met  with  it,  at  leaft,  out  of  this 
country  : — I mean  the 


VI.  Snow-Sledge. — This  beautifully  Am- 
ple implement  isufed  for  uncovering  turnepsbuj> 
ried  under  a deep  fnow.  It  is  fimply  three  deal 
or  other  boards,  from  one  to  two  inches  thick, 
ten  or  twelve  inches  deep,  andfeven  ta  nine  feet 

long,  fet  iipon  their  edges  in  the  form  of  an 
equilateral  triangle,  and  ftrongly  united,  with 
nails  or  ftraps  of  iron,  at  the  angles ; at  one 

" ^ ^ ••  of 
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of  which  is  faflened,  by  means  of  a double 
firap,  a hook  or  an  eye,  to  hang  the  horfes  to. 
This  being  drawn  over  a piece  of  turneps  covered 
with  fnoWj  forces  up  the  fnow  into  a ridge  on 
each  fide,  , while  between  the  ridges  a flripe  of 
turneps  is  left  bare  *,  without  having  received  any 
material  injury  from  the  operation. 

VII.  Timber-Carriages.  Although  timber- 

carriages  may  not,  in  ll:rid:nefs,,bc  faid  to  belong 

to  hufbandry,  a deferiptien  of  them  does  not  fail 

inaptly  under  the  prefent  head.  They  are  in 

Norfolk, as  in  moft  other  places,  of  tivo  kinds  : 

the  four-wheeled  carriage — provincially,  a 
% 

^Mrug  f’-r— and  the  pair  of  wheels— provincially, 
arilld’ — The  laftis  moft  in  ufe ; and  of  this 

O 

only  I mean  to  fpeak  : — not  fomuch  of  its  con- 
ftr'udlion,  as  of  the  manner  of  uftng  it, 

' fc  The  conftrudlion  of  the  Norfolk  gill  is  fimir 

I 

lar  .to  thatpf  the  timber-wheels  of  moft  other 

countries  : namely,  a pair  of  tall  wdieels,  with 

•« 

a crooked  axlctrec,  furmounted  by  a block  ; to 
which  axle  is  fixed  a pair  of  fiiafts,  or  fomcr 
tlmes  a fingle  pole,  only. 

But  the  method  of  ufing  them,  here,  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  I have  obferved  in  other 
T)Iacc§ ; where  the  only  ufe  thev  are  put  to.  is 

to 
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to  raife  the  butt-end  O'f  a large  timber  to  be 
drawn  a fhort  dillance  ; the  top-end  being  fut* 
fered  to  drag  behind  upon  the  ground,  to  the 
injur j-  of  the  turf,  or  the  road,  it  is  drawn 
upon. 

In  Norfolk,  a large  flick  of  timber,  or  per- 
haps three  or  four  fmaller  ones,  are  entirely 

flung  to  the  axle  ; fo  that*,  in  drawing,  no  part 
of  them  whatever  touches  the  ground ; the 
top-end  being  generally  drawn  foremofl,  and 
the  end  toward  the  horfes  always  the  hcavieft. 

The  method  of  taking  up  a piece  of  timber 
is  this : the  horfes  being  taken  off,  the  wheels 
are  run,  by  hand,  aflride  the  timber  to  be  flung, 
until  the  axle  is  judged  to  be  a few  Inches  be- 
hind the  balance-point : or,  which  is  better, 
a chain  is  firft  put  round  the  timber,  and  the 
wheels  run  up  to  it.  It  k difficult  to  afeertain 
the  exadl  place  of  fixing  the  chain,  by  the  eye; 
neverthelefs,  a perfon  accuflomed  to  fline  tim^ 
ber  in  this  manner,  will  come  verv  near  the 
'truth.  The  chain  hooked,  and  the  axle  brought 
into  its  proper  fituatlon,  the  (hafts,  or  pole,  is 
thrown  back  in  the  ufual  manner ; the  chain 
carried  over  the  block;  brought  round  the 
pole ; its  end  made  fail;  and  the  (hafts  or  pole 

«lrawa 
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clrawd  down  again  by  the  horfes ; by  whicH 
means  the  timber  is  lifted  from  the  ground; 
and  fufpelided  to  the  axle; 

If  the  required  point  of  balance  be  not  hit 
upon  the  iirft  trial,  the  fhafts  are  fuffered  to 
rife  again,  the  chain  is  Unhooked,  and  fhifted 
to  its  proper  fituatibn : the  fhafts  being  agairi 
pulled  down;  are  bound,  by  an  iron  trace  or 
fmall  chain,  clofe  down  to  the  timber ; while 
another  frriall  chain  or  trace  is  fattened  round 
the  fbremoft  end  to  hook  the  horfes  to ; ibi 
team  drawing  by  the  timber ^ not  by  the  pole  or 
Jhafts. 

The  utility  of  having  a fuperbalance  of 
weight  forward  is  twofold  : — if  the  piece  were 
ilung  in  exabt  equilibrium,  it  would,  upon  the 
road,  be  in  perpetual  vibration ; thereby  render-^ 

ing  the  pull  untteady,  and  extremely  inconve- 
nient to  the  horfes  ; whereas  by  throwing  the 
balance  forward,  the  traces  are  cbnttantly  kept 
down  in  their  proper  place,  and  the  pull  be- 
comes uniform  : if,  however,  too  much  weight 
were  tO  be  thrown  forward,  the  draught  of  thO 
horfes  would  not  raife  the  point  from  the 
ground ; the  friction  would;  of  courfe,  increafe 
the  draught,  and  the  road  be  at  the  fame  tirhe 

hurfw 
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hurt.  It  therefore  follows^  that  the  proper 
weight  to  be  thrown  forward  is  enough  to  pre- 
vent a vibration,  but  not  fo  much  as  to  prevent 
the  point  from  being  raifed  from  the  road  hj 
the  draught  of  the  horfes  upon  level  ground. 

The  ether  advantage  by  a fupcrbalance 
forward,  is  gained  in  going  down  a hill ; iii 
\vhieh  cafe,  the  draught  not  being  wanted j 
the  point,  of  courfc,  falls  to  the  ground,  and 
ferves  as  a pall  to  regulate  the  motion  of  the 
carriage : if  the  fuperbalance  alone  be  not 
fufficient  to  check  the  too  great  rapidity  of 
the  motion,  the  driver  adds  his  own  weight; 
Tikewife,  if,  in  afeending  a hill^  the  balance 
be  loft  ; he,  in  like  manner,  feats  himfelf  up- 
on the  fore-part  of  the  load,  thereby  keeping 
it  down  to  its  proper  level. 

This  method  of  conveying  timber  may^ 
it  is  pdlTible,  be  in  ufe  in  other  Diftriifts  ; but 
I have  not  feen  it  pradtifed  any  where  except 
in  Norfolk.  1 know  it  to  be  an  excellent,  but 
hot  a common  pradtice : I have,  therefore^ 
been  induced  to  give  this  defeription  of  it. 
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TAXES. 

Under  this  head  I Hiall  clafs 
Land-Tax, 

Tithe, 

Poors^Rates. 

I.  The  Land-tax,  in  this  Diilrid,  runs  at 
about  eighteen-pence  to  two  iliillings  upod 
the  prefent  rents. 

IL  Tithe.  The  Diflrid:  is  moftly  titlieable  5 
but  tithe  is  here  feldom  taken  in  kind.  The 
rents  paid,  in  three  principal  parilhes  in  this 
neighbourhood,  are  : 

North-JValJham^  about  two  diil lings  and  nine- 
pence,  redliorial ; and  onediilling,  vicarial  ^ ad 
acre,  all  round. 

South-RepSy  about  three  flilllings  each  acre 
of  arable  land,  for  rectorial  and  vicarial. 
This  parifli  is  allowed  to  be  reafonably  rented.- 
The  redtor  refides  in  the  parifh. 

North-RepSy  for  great  and  fmall,  three  diil- 
lings  an  acre  all  round  j though  much  bad  land 
in  the  pariih* 


N. 


N.  B.  In  Rowton^  a fmall  parlfhof  poor  land, 
about  two  fliillirio;s  for  corn  and  fallow,  two-and- 

< > ^ ’ I * I 

fixpence  for  clover  and  turneps,  and  one  penny 
half-penny  for  each  cow  and  calf^  as  a modus 
for  nieadbwl 

T , , ' 

III.  Poor’s  Rate.  In  the  year  1782,  and  for 
fdme  years  preceding,  the  poor’s  ratfe  of 
North-JValJham  was  about  live  Ihillings  arid 

/ 

fixpence  upon  the  pound,  rack-rent. 

South-RepSy  three  Ihillings  and  fixpence  upon 
the  rack-rent. 

North-RepSy  four  Ihillings  upon  the  fame. 
Rowtoiiy  three  Ihillings  upon  the  fame. 
£rpinghamy  (a  confiderable  parilh)  three-and- 
fixpence  upon  the  fame. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  however,  that  the  pe- 
riod under  notice  being  in  the  war,  the  wive€ 
and  families  of  militiamen  were  a principal 

r * 

caufe  of  raifing  the  poor’s  rates  to  the  above 
high  pitch. 
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I I. 

GENERAL  MANAGEMENT 

O F 

ESTATES. 

THE  MANAGEMENT  of  landed  eftates, 
in  this  Diftrift,  is  conducted  on  a plan^  which 
is  not  generally  known^  and  is  feldom  if  ever 
executed,  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; where 
receiving,  twice  a year,  by  a plain  rent-roll,  is 
frequently  the  fum  of  management. 

Formerly,  it  was  the  invariable  pradice  of 
the  Dlftridt  for  landlords  not  only  to  build,  but 
to  repair  : alfo  to  furnifh  gates  ready-made  ; 
plant  and  cut  hedges ; and  even  repair  the 
ditches  of  their  tenants ; referving  to  them- 
felves  the  hedge-wood  ; and,  In  effedf,  a degree 
of  poffelTion  of  the  buildings  and  fences ; the 
tenant  having,  of  courfe,  only  a partial  pof- 
feffion  of  the  farm  he  rented.  And  the  fame 
fyftem  of  management,  with  fome  few  altera- 
tions, prevails  to  the  prefent  time. 


This 


This  renders  the  imiilediate  fiipet-intendcncy 
bf  a large  eftate  inNoriolk  a bufy  arid  nnbrbkerl 
icche  of  eriiploymerit.  The  luirimer-months 
are  not  mbre  actively  employed  in  attending  to 
Repairs,  than  die  winter-months  are  in  th-b 
manageriient  bf  Fences: 

But  thefe  and  other  articles  I fliall  cbnfidcr 
ieparately  ; comprizing  under  the  prefent  head 
fuch  creneral  riiatter;  onlv:  as  neceflcirily  otcurS 
upon  every  leafed  eflate: 

' ' • . . , ,r  , ,4  ^ 

I.  Tenancy,  tenants -at -will  arb  thinly  feat- 
tered:  Leases,  either  for  a term'^  or  from  year- 
to-yeUr,^  ate  univerfal.  Leafes  for  life  are  rarely 
heard  of  in  this  Diftridt: 


II:  Term,  the  term, 


was  twenty 


one  years ; but  the  advance  of  produce  which 
took  place  fomie  years  ago,  pfoducing,  as  it 
ever  will  do,  an  advance  bf  rent,  the  tenant 


who  had  then  juft  entered  on  aleafe  of  twehty- 
bne  years  became;  for  a fcrics  of  years',  under- 
rented  : the  cbnfeqdence  is,  gentlemen;  in  ge- 
neral, refuTe  to  grant  leafes  of  longer  term  than 
fourteen  years;  and  many  curtailed  them  to 


feven  years  ^ a term;  in  my  opinion,  much  too 
fhort. 
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Articles  from  year-to-year  are  very  prevalent, 
efpecially  among  fmaller  tenants ; and,  in 
many  refpcds,  they  are  preferable  to  a fhort 
termj  which  is  a tie  to  both  parties,  without  be- 
ing,  in  general^  advantageous  to  either. 

Marling  is  the  principal  improvement  of  a 
Norfolk  farm  ; but  who  would  marl  on  a feven- 
years  leafe  P Where  much  marling  is  to  be  done, 
fourten  years  Is  too  fhort  a term  ; — and  though 
landlords  may  once  have  felt  the  inconveni- 
encies  of  twenty-one  years  leafes,  it  is  probable 
that  tenants,  who  have  of  late  years  taken  leafes 
of  that  length,  will,  before  their  expiration, 
experience,  in  their  turn,  feelings  of  a fimilar 
nature. 

III.  Rent.  The  medial  rent  of  the  Diflrld 
may  be  laid  at  twelve  {hillings  an  acre  : toward 
the  North  coafl;  the  foil  is  lighter  and  lefs  pro- 
dudivc  than  It  is  in  more  central  parts  of  theDif- 
trid  ; but  on  the  Eaftern  coaft  and  in  the  fouth- 
ern  Hundreds  it  Is  much  more  fertile,  letting 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  fhillings  an  acre. 

In  general,  the  Diftrid  is  very  highly  rented  : 
there  are  lands  in  the  kingdom, — I will  venture 
to  fay  within  twenty  miles  of  the  metropolis,— 

which  lett  at  eight  fhillings  an  acre,  yet  are,  in 

their 
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their  nature  equally  fertile  as  thofe  of  Norfolk, 
which  let  currently  for  ten  to  twelve  fhillings. 
Nothing  can  account  for  this  but  the  fuperi- 
ority  of  the  Norfolk  hufbandry ; and  the 
quick  difpatch  which  prevails  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  Norfolk  fyftem  of  management. 

IV.  Covenants.  Covenants  of  leafes  are,  in 
Norfolk,  as  in  other  Didridls,  various  as  leafes 
themfelves  : the  particular  circumdances  of  an 
edate,  and  the  fpecial  matter  of  agreement 
betv/een  landlord  and  tenant,  will  ever  produce 
this  variety,  in  a greater  or  lefs  degree  : ne- 
yerthelefs,  every  country  has  its  natural  cove- 
nants, and  its  prevailing  falblons,  as  to  reftric- 
tions  and  indulgences. 

Th,efe  fafhions,  however,  alter  ; and  an  inir 
provementhas  recently  taken  place,  upon  fpme 
of  the  firft  edates  in  Norfolk,  with  refpeft  to 
the  REPAIRS  of  buildings  and  fences ; the  tenant 
now  covenanting  to  pay  half  the  workmen’s 
w^ages.  This  has  two  valuable  efFecls : — the 
tenant  thereby  pays  a dridter  attention  to  the 
workmen  employed ; and  becomes  more  care- 
ful of  thofe  things  which,  heretofore,  he  had  no 
‘ntered  in  preferving. 

F 3 
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V.  No  department  of  the  management  of  an 
eflate  gives  more  nncafinefs  to  both  landlord 
and  tenant  than  do  r emovals,  or  exchanges  of 
tenants  *,  and  every  covenant  which  facilitates 
this  iinpleafant  bufinefs  is  vali^able.  The  Ibift- 
ing  of  tenants  is  no,  where  condudled  with 
greater  eafe  than  in  Norfolk  ; where,  it  is  pro- 

5 ^ 

bable,  leafes  have  been  long  in  ufe  ; and  where 
removals  from  farm  to  farm  are  become  fa- 
miliar. 

VI.  The  time  of  receiving  rents,  in  Nor- 
folk,  is,  pretty  generally,  Chriftmas  and  Mid- 
iummer  •,  landlords  giving  their  tenants  three 
months  credit.  Chriftmas,  however,  is  of  all 

Others  the  worft  time  of  the  year  for  this  pur- 
pofe ; many  ferious  evils  arife  from  it  (fee 
Min.  47,  on  this  fubjeeft).  The  firft  of  March 
and  the  firft  of  June  appear  to  be  the  moft 
eligible  rent-days  in  Norfolk. 

VII.  The  following  heads  of  a lease  will 
place  the  general  management  of  a Norfolk 
eflate  in  a clear  and  comprehenfive  point  of 
view. 

They  are  not,  either  in  form  or  lubftance, 
copied,  precifely,  from  the  leafe  in  ufe  upon 
any  particular  eftate  ; but  exhibit,  I believe,  a 

pretty 
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pretty  faithful  outline  of  the  n:iodern  Norfolk 
leafc, 

LANi)LORP  AGREES,  I.  to  Ictt,  Certain  fpecL 
fied  premifes,  for  a term,  and  at  a rent,  previ- 
oully  agreed  upon. 

2.  Also  to  put  the  buildings,  gates,  and 
fences  in  tenantable  repair. 

3.  Also  to  furnifh  rough  materials,  and 
pay  half  the  workmen’s  wages  in  keeping  them 
in  repair,  during  the  term  of  the  demife ; 
wilful  or  negligent  damage  excepted. 

4.  Also  to  furnifli  the  premifes  with  fuch 
ladders  as  may  be  wanted  in  doing  repairs,  or 
in  preferving  the  buildings,  in  cafe  of  high 
wind,  fire  in  chimneys,  &c.  (an  excellent 
claufe). 

5.  Also  to  furnifli  rough  materials  for  keep,- 
ing  the  gates,  gate-pofls,  flyles,  &c.  &c.  in 
repair ; or  to  furnifh  the  materials  ready  cut  out; 
tenant  paying  the  ufual  price  of  labour  for  cut- 
ting out. 

64  Also  to  pay  half  the  expehce’.of  fuch 
Ihores  and  ditches  as  he,  or  his  agent,  Ihalldi- 
redf  to  be  made  or  renewed. 

Landlord  reserves,  i.  all  minerals, folfils, 
marls,  clays ; with  liberty  to^  work  mines, 

F 4 (^u^rries 
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quarries  and  pits,  and  to  burn  lime  and  bricka 
upon  the  premifes  ; likewife,  to  carry  away 
fuch  minerals,  &c.  &c. ; excepting  fuch  marl, 
or  clay,  as  may  be  wanted  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  farm. 

2.  Also,  all  timber-trees,  and  other  trees 
and  woods,  underwood  and  hidgewood ; with 
liberty  to  fell,  convert,  char,  and  carry-  off' 
fuch  timber,  or  other  woods ; excepting  fuch 
thorns  and  bufhes  as  lhall  be  fet  out  by  land- 
lord, for  making  and  repairing  fences ; pro- 
vided the  thorns,  &:c.  fo  fet  out  be  cut  in  the 
winter  months  •,  excepting,  however,  out  of 
this  provifo,  fugh  few  as  may  be  wanted  in  the 
courfe  of  the  fum^iier-months,  for  ftopping 
accidental  gaps. 

3.  Also,  full  liberty  of  planting  timber- 
trees  in  hedges,  or  on  hedge-banks  ; with  a' 
power  to  take  to  himfelf,  after  twelve  months 
notice  given,  Ionic  certain,  number  of  acres  of 
land  for  the  purpofe  of  raifing  timber-trees, 
other  trees,  or  underwood  ; allowing  the  tenant 
inch  yearly  rent,  &c,  for  the  land  fo  taken,  as 

two  arbitrators  fliall  fix. 

4.  Also,  a power  of  altering  roads,  .and 
of  inclofing  commons,  or  wafte  lands,  without. 

the 
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the  controul  of  the  tenant ; to  which  Intent, 
all  common-right  is  ufually  refer  ved,  in  form ^ 
though  feldom  in  to  the  landlord. 

5.  Also,  the  cuftomary  liberty  to  view 
buildings,  do  repairs,  and,  confequently,  to 
bring  and  lay  materials. 

k 

6.  Lastly,  the  right  of  fporting  and  de- 
ftroying  vermin. 

Tenant  agrees,  j.  tq  pay  the  ftipulated 
rent  half-yearly  ; and  within  thirty  days  after 
it  be  due  ; under  forfeiture  of  the  leafe ; and, 
further,  to  pay  the  laft  half-year’s  rent  two 
months,  or  a longer  tirq^?  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term. 

2.  Also,  to  do  all  carriage  for  repairs  (with*, 
in  a fpecified  diftance)  ; and  to  find  all  iron- 
work and  nails;  and  to  furnifli  wheat-ftraw 

* ? ■ ' 

for  thatching  ; and  to  pay  half  the  workmens’ 
wages,  and  find  them  with  fmall-beer. 

3.  Alsq,  to  do  all  ditching,  &c.  fet  out 
by  landlord  f provided  the  quantity  fet  put  do 
not  exceed  one-tenth  of  the  whole)  ; AND-to 
pay  half  the  workmen’s  wages,  and  find  them 
in  fmall-beer;  and  to  defend  with  hurdles 
pr  otherwife,  all  fuch  young  hedges  as  ihall  be 


ex- 
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cxpofed,  in  fpringand  fummer,  to  the  brownings 
of  pafturing-ftock. 

4.  Also,  to  make,  or  pay  for  making, 
fuch  gates,  &c.  as  fliall  be  wanted  upon  the 
farm  during  the  term  of  the  demife ; and  to 
hew,  or  to  pay  for  hewing,  all  neceflary 
gate-pods  ; and  to  put  down  and  hang,  in  a 
workman-like  manner,  fuch  gates  and  gate- 
pofts,  at  his  own  foie  expence  j as  well  as 
keep  all  the  old  gates  on  the  premifes  in 
tenantable  repair. 

5.  Algo,  not  to  affign  over,  nor,  in  any 
other  way,  part  with  poiTefTion  of  his  farm  j 
but  to  make  it  his  condant  refidence  durinp; 
the  term  of  the  Icafe.  Nor  to  take  any  other 
farm  ; nor  to  purchafe  any  lands  adjoining,  or 
intermixed  with  it ; without  the  licence  and 
confent  of  landlord ; under  forfeiture  of  the 
Icafe. 

6.  Also,  not  to  break  up  any  meadow, 
padure,  or  furze-ground,  under  the  penalty  of 
ten  pounds  an  acre  a year.  Nor  to  cut 

dags,”  that  is,  turves,  under  fifty  ilrillings 
a hundred, 

7.  Also,  not  to  lop  or  top  any  timber- 

tree,  under  the  penalty  of  twenty  pounds  * nor 

other 


other  tree,  under  ten  pounds : nor  cut  under- 
^yood  or  hedgewqod  (except  as  before  except- 
ed) under  ten  pounds  a load.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  to  preferve  them  from  damage  as 
much  as  may  be  ; and,  if  damaged  by  others, 
to  give  every  information  in  his  power,  un- 
der the  penalty  of  twenty  pounds. 

8.  Also  not  to  take  more  than  two  crops 
of  corn  without  a whqle  year’s  fallow, — a crop 
of  turneps  twice-hoed,— or  a two  years  lay,— 
intervening,  under  the  penalty  of  — . 

9.  Also  to  confume  on  the  premifes  all 
hay,  draw,  and  other  ftoyer ; and  not  to  carry 
off,  or  fuffer  to  be  carried  off,  any  part,  under 

pretence  of  being  tithe  compounded  for,  or 
under  any  other  pretence  whatever,  under  the 
penalty  of  ten  ppqnds,  fqr  every,  load  carried 
off. 

10.  Nor  to  carry  off,  nor  fuffer  to  be  carried 
off,  any  dung,  muck,  &c.  under  five  pounds  a 
load. 

u 

n.  Nor  to  impair  the  foundations  of  the 
buildings  round  the  dung-yard,  by  fcooping 
put  the  bottom  of  the  yard  too  near  the  build- 
ings I but  tq  keep  up  a pathway  three  feet 

wide 
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wide  between  the  dung-pit  and  the  founda- 
tions (an  excellent  claufe). 

12.  Also,  not  to  flock  any  part  of  the 
premifes  with  rabbits ; but  to  endeavour,  as 
much  as  may  be,  to  deflroy  them. 

13.  Also,  during  the  lofi  two  years  of  the 
leafe^  not  to  take  in  any  agiftment  flock. 

14.  Also,  in  the  lafi  year,  not  to  fuffer 
fwine  to  go  loofc  withput  being  yoked  and 
rung. 

15.  Also,  in  the  laft  year ^ to  permit  land-r 
lord,  or  in-coming  tenant,  to  fow  grafs-feeds 
over  the  fummer-corn  *,  and  to  harrow  them 

* 4 

in,  gratis;  and  not  to  feed  off  the  young 
graffes  after  harvefl. 

16.  Also,  in  the  lajl  year,  not  to  fow  Icfs 

than acres  of  fallow,  of,  at  leafl,  three 

plowings  and  fuitable  harrowings,  with  two 
pints  an  acre  of  good,  marketable,  white- 
loaf  turnep-feed  ; and,  in  due  time,  to  give 
the  plants  two  hoeings  (<?r,  if  the  crop  mifsy 
to  give  the  fallow  two  extra  plowings')  in  a 
hufband-like  manner ; and,  at  the  expiration 
of  the  term,  to  leave  fuch  turneps  growing  on 
the  premifes ; free  from  wilful  or  negledlfuf 

injury  i 
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iniury;  under  the  penalty  of pounds  an 

acre. 

17.  Also,  to  permit  landlord  or  in- 
coming tenant  to  begin,  on  or  after  the  firft 
day  of  July,  m the  lajl  year,  to  break  up  the 
two  years  lay  (hereafter  agreed  to  be  left)  for 
wheat  fallow,  or  any  other  purpofe ; and  to 
harrow,  ftir,  and  work  the  faid  tallows ; and 
to  carry  and  fpread  dung  or  other  manure 
thereon,  without  m.olefiation. 

1 8..  Also,  in  the  lajl  year^  to  permit  land- 
lord, or  in-corning  tenant,  to  lay  up  hay,  of 
other  fodder,  on  the  pretiiifes,  and  to  protect 
it  thereon. 

19.  Also  to  lay  up  and  leave  upon  the 
premifes,  at  the  expiration  of  the  leafe^  all  the 
hay  of  the  laft  year  (or  of  any  preceding  year, 
if  unconfumed  at  the  expiration  of  the  term) 

except  loads,  which  tenant  is  allowed  to 

carry  off. 

20.  Also  to  lay  up,  in  the  ufual  barns  and 
rick  yards,  the  laft  year’s  crops  of  corn  ; to- 
gether with  the  tithe,  if  compounded  for  ; and 
to  thrafn  them  out,  in  proper  feafon;  and  in 
fuch  manner  that  the  ftraw,  chaff,  and  colder 
ihall  be  injured  as  little  as  may  be. 

2.  Also, 
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21.  Also,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term ^ to' 

ieave  not  lefs  than acres  of  olland  of 

two  years  laying  (including  that  which  may 
have  been  broken  up  by  landlord  or  ih-corhing 
tenant)  and  which  lhall  have  been  laid  down  in 
a hufband-like  manner,  after  turneps  or  a fum- 
mer  fallow,  and  with  not  lefs  than  twelve  pounds 
of  clover,  and  half  a peck  of  rye-grafs,  feeds  aii 
acre— under  the  penalty  of  — — pound  an  acre; 
Also  hot  lefs  than  — acres  of  olland  of  one 
year’s  laying,  to  be  laid  down  as  above  fpeci- 
fied,  under  the  penalty  of  ^ ^ pound  an  acre; 

22.  Also,  at  the  expiration  of  the  termi 
to  leave  all  the  yard-manure,  produced  in  the 

I 

lafl:  year  of  the  leafe,  piled  up  in  a hulband- 
like  manner,  on  the  premifes ; excepting  fiicK 
part  of  it  as  may  have  been  ufed  for  the  tur- 
ncp-crop  I and  excepting  fuch  other  part 
may  have  been  ufed  by  landlord,  or  in-edmihg 
tenant,  for  wheat. 

23.  Also,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term; 

to  leave  the  buildings,  ladders,  gates,  fences; 

* 

water-eourfes,  &c.  &:c.  in  good  and  tenantable 
repair ; landlord  in  this,  as  in  every  other  cafe; 
performing  hls  part  as  above  agreed  to 

% 

• Also,  upon  fuch  parts  of  an  ellate  as  He  near  the  fefi'-' 
4cnce  of  the  owner, -■  it  is  cullomary  for  the  tenant  to  agree 
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Tenant  to  be  allowed,  i.  the  full  value 
of  all  the  hay  left  upon  the  premlfes,  of  the 
laft  year’s  growth,  or  of  the  growth  of  any  pre- 
ceding year ; provided  the  quantity  of  old  hay 
do  not  exceed loads. 

2.  Also  the  full  value  of  the  turneps  left 
on  the  premifes ; or  the  accuflomed  price  for 
the  plowings,  harrowings,  and  manuring;  at 
his  own  option. 

3.  Also,  the  feedage  of  the  lays  broken  up, 
by  the  landlord  or  the  in-coming  tenant,  from 

the  time  of  their  being  broken  up  until  the 
expiration  of  the  term  the  enfuing  Michael* 
mas ; also,  for  all  damage  arifing  in  carrying 
on  manure  or  other  wife. 

4.  Also,  the  feedage  of  the  young  clovers, 
from  harveft  to  Mlchalmas. 

5.  Also,  the  ufe  of  the  barns  and  rick- 
yards  for  fummer-corn  until  May-day  ; and  for 
winter-corn  until  the  hrft  of  July  next  en- 
fuing. 

to  furilifli,  annually,  a.  certain  number  of  loads  of  draw, 
according  to  the  fize  of  his  farm  ; Also  to  do  the  carriaire 
of  a certain  number  of  loads  of  coals ; Also  to  keep  dogs, 
Warn  off  fportfmen,  and  fuffer  them  to  be  profecitted^n 
his  name  : Remnants,  thefe,  of  the  ancient  bafe  tenures 
•f  foccage  and  villanage. 


21,  Also, 
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6,  Also,  (by  way  of  a tonfideratlon  for  the 
ftovcr)  the  cuftomary  price  for  thrafhing  and 
drelTing  thb  corn  ; the  landlord,  or  in-coming 
tenant,  a iso  carrying  the  fahie  to  market, 
gratis  : provided  the  diftahee  required  to  be 
carried  does  hot  exceed  — — milts,  and  the 
qtiahtity  required  td  be  carried,  at  one  journey; 
be  not  lefs  than  coombs; 

All  the  above  allowances  to  be  referred 
to  two  arbitrators ; one  to  be  ciiofeh  by  each' 
party;  in  Michaelmas-week  •'  and  the  amount 
awarded  td  be  immediately  paid  ddwh  by  the 
landlord;  or  the  ih-corfiiag  tenant. 

For  the  method  of  condufting  exchanges  of 
intermixed  lands ^ in  Norfolk,  fee  Min.  4. 

For  the  time  of  receiving  rents y fee  Min.  47. 

For  the  operation  of  a rife  of  rent,  fee  Min.  5S. 

For  an  inftance  of  improvement  by  rabbit- 
warreny  fee  Min.  79. 

For  inftance  of  improvement  by  building- 
leafeSy  fee  Min.  lodV 

For  an  improve  ME  NT  hy  inclofurey  fee  Min;  137. 

Kote^  Belides  the  above  particulars,  refpe^tlng  the  ge- 
neral management  of  eftates,  I find  myfelf  pofiefled  of  a 
variety  of  others,  on  the  more  immediate  connexion  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant ; but  they  cannot,  with  ftri<^t 
propriety,  bcpubliQied  in  the  prefent  volumes. 


12. 


BuiLi3iN'Gs  and  Repairs; 


THE  EaRMERIES  df  r^brfolli  are,  iii  ge» 
herali  large  and  convenient;  Many  of  them 
have  been  the  reiidencies  of  that  ycomanryj 
ivhich^  as  has  been  already  obferved^  is  now 
nearly  extind:; 


I.  The  dwelling-house;  In  general;  is  com- 
modious : kitchen  and  ‘‘  back-houfe  par- 
lour; and;  on  the  larger  farms;  a keeping- 
room,”  in  which  the  mailer  and  his  family  lit 
apart  from  the  fervahts; 


II;  The  barns  of  Norfolk  are  fuperidr  to  thole 
bf  every  other  county ; numerous  and  fpa- 
tious.  No  farm  has  lefs  than  three  thrafhlng- 
Hobrs ; forne  farms  five  or  fix;  and  thefe  of 
unufual  dimenfidns;  Twenty-four  feet  by  eigh- 
teen is  co'nfidered  as  a well-iized  floor ; twenty 
by  fifteen^  a fmall  one.  Indeed;  a floor  of  lefs 
dlmenfioiis  is  ill  adapted  to  the  Norfolk  me- 
thod bf  cleaning  corn;  which  is  uiiiverfally 
tffedled  by  calling  it  with  fliovels  from  one  end 
VoL;  I.  G of 
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of  the  floor  to  the  other.  To  obtain  this  ne- 
ceflary  length  of  floor,  a porch,  on  one  or  both 
fldes  of  the  barn,  is  almoft  univerfal.  A lean-to 
porch,  with  double  doors  to  jet  out  an  empty 

waggon,  and  with  a range  of  lean-to  fheds  or 
hovels  on  either  fide,  continuing  the  roof  of 
the  barn,  without  a break  to  the  eaves  of  the 
porch  and  Iheds,  is  at  prefent,  defervedly,  in 
good  eflimation. 


III.  Barn-floors  are  of  plank,  lumps’’  (a 
kind  of  bricks),  or  clay  : the  laft  are  mofl  pre- 
valent ; and  altho’  they  be  confidered  as  inferior 
to  the  firfl,  they  are  in  better  efteem  in  Nor- 
folk than  in  mofl:  other  places;  for  a Norfolk 
farmer  is  aware  that  what  he  lofes  by  the  hoM- 
die  of  his  corn,  thraflied  on  a clay  floor,  he  re- 
gains by  meafure ; for  the  fame  dud;  which 
gives  the  ronghnefs  of  handle  in  the  fample, 
prevents  the  corn,  thus  foiled  by  the  clay’s 
beating  up,  from  fettling  fo  clofe  in  the  bufliel 

as  that  v/hich  has  been  thraflied  on  a clean 
wooden  floor. 

IV.  T HE  STABLES  ai'C  no  way  peculiar ; except 
in  their  having,  in  general,  a ‘‘  hay-houfe” 
adjoining  to  them,  inftead  of  a hay-chamber 


over 


« 
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over  them  ; a cuftom  which  is  at  once  wafle- 
ful  both  of  Hay  arid  hbufe-room  : at  prefent, 
however,  it  is  the  practice  to  raife  ftabics  high 
enough  to  adrriit  of  hay-chambers  over  them  ; 
with  floors,  not  of  boards,  but  of  clay  ; which  is 
cheaper,  and,  in  other  refpedts,  much  pre- 
ferable to  board  floors, 

, / t 

* 

V.  Cow-HOusEs  are  unknown  in  a Nor  folk- 
farmery  : a fmall  fuckling-place’’  and  a 
caives-houfe”  are  the  only  out-buildings  ap- 
propriated to  cattle  : except 


VI.  Bullock-sheds,  which  are  fometimes 
(but  not  generally)  eredted  ; more  efpecially  in 
the  fouthern  Hundreds  of  this  Diflridt.  See 
Min.  118. 


. f f ! • ‘ 

VII.  The  hogsty  of  Norfolk  is  Angular  ; tho’ 
hot  particularly  excellent : inftead  of  creeping 
into  a pigfty,  in  the  manner  ufually  done,  a 
Norfolk  farmer  walks  into  his  ‘‘ pig-houfe,’’ 
at  a door*  flmilar  to  thofe  of  his  other  out- 
buildings : the  building  is  of  courfe  higher 
and  more  expenflve,  but  certainly  more  com- 
modious, than  in  the  ufual  form. 


VIIT.  G RAN  ARIES  are  few  : I faw  none  upon 
feparate  pillars ; and  but  very  few  over 
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IX,  Waggon-sheds.  Thefe  In  general  are 
commodious.  1 met  with  a cart-shed  on  an 
admirable  plan.  The  width  equal  to  the  cart 
and  fhafts  ; open  in  front ; with  a bank  of  earth 
on  the  back  part,  about  eighteen  inches  high, 
and  of  fuch  a width  as  juft  to  take  the  wheels 
before  the  tail  of  the  cart  reach  the  back  of 
the  ftied  : the  cart  is  backed  in,  the  horfe  taken 
out,  and  the  cart  fuffered  to  tilt : the  bank 
receives  the  tail,  while  the  fhafts  rife  under  the 
eaves  of  the  front — dry,— and  out  of  the  way  of 
cattle  : the  horfe  is  put  in  with  equal  facility  : 
the  back  band,  which  remains  faft  at  both  ends, 
is  entered  into  the  groove  of  the  faddle,  and  the 
fliafts  pulled  down.  . 

X.  Rick- YARDS  In  general  are  fmall,  owing 
to  the  capacloufnefs  of  the  barns.  It  is  pretty 
common,  and  very  convenient,  to  have  a rick 
frame  at  one  or  both  ends  of  the  barn,  with 
a pitching-hole,  in  at  which  the  corn  is  houfed, 
without  the  afliftance  of  team-labour,  Some- 
times thefe  ftacking-places  at  the  ends  of  barns 
are  inclofed,  without  having  a frame  for  the 
ftack ; which  being  houfed  immediately  after 
the  firft  clearing  of  the  barn,  the  inclofurc  af- 
terwards 


/ 
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tcrwards  makes  an  admirable  fold -yard  for 
calves  or  yearling  cattle. 

XL  Fold-Yards — provincially,  ^^par-yards’* 
in  general,  are  warm  and  fnug:  the  outer  fence  is 
moftly  battoned namely,  made  with  polls, 
and  three  or  four  wide  llrong  rails,  or  bat- 
tons;’’  an  inch  to  one  inch  and  a half  thick, 

. and  eight  or  nine  inches  wide  ; the  lower  ones 
being  placed  clofe  enough  for  an  effedtual  fence 
againll  fwine.  Thefe  in  autumn  are  fometimes 
lined  with  tall  thorn-faggots,  cfpecially  on  the 
bleaker  lides.  The  area  is  parted  into  feparate 
yards  with  common  pofts  and  rails,  to  which 
fimilar  faggots  (provincially,  kldds”)  are 
faflened  : this,  at  a fmail  expence,  keeps  the 
•clifTerent  fpeciesof  Hock  feparate,  and  renders 
their  apartments  comfortable. 

XIL  DiiiNKTNG-PiTS,  notwithftandbg  the 
abforbency  of  the  Norfolk  foil,  are  common  ta 
moH  farm-yards.  It  feems  probable  that  they 
have,  formerly,  been  made  by  art,  and  with 
much  judgment ; as  in  general  they  retain  the 
water  very  perfedtly.  At  prefent,  however,  th« 
art,  if  known,  is  out  of  ufe  ; indeed  the  rivu- 

G3 
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in  fo  Angular  a manner  in 
Norfolk,  preclude,  in  fome  nieafure,  the  ufe  of 

j , . * * 

artificial  watering-places,  except  in  or  near 
farm-yards  : befides.  Wells,  in  general,  arefo 
fallow,  and  their  water  fo  excellent,  that 
both  of  them  might,  without  extreme  incoii' 

' . (I 

vcnience,  be  difpenfed  with. 

The  BUILDING-MATERIALS  of  Norfolk  are, 
I.  Bricks,  which  are  here  manufaftured 
with  great  fkill.  The  materials  are  good  : the 
fubfoil,  in  many  places,  is  naturally  a very  fine 
brick  earth,  without  any  adrnixture  being  re- 
quired. 

Befides  the  common  red  brick,  of  which  the 
buildings  of  a farm  are  generally  confirudled, 
Norfolk  is  celebrated  for  an  admirable  white^  or 
rather  stone-coloured  brick,  which,  except 
on  a near  view,  has  all  the  effed  of  a well-colour- 
ed ftone.  Of  this  brick  the  firfi:  houfes  in  the 
county  are  built:  for  fo  expert  are  the  mould- 
ers of  this  excellent  material,  that  cornices 
and  even  columns,  with  their  .pedeftals  and 
capitals,  are  formed  of  it. 

This  fuperiority  in  brick-making  is,  how- 
ever, one  of  thofe  efforts  of  neceffity,  which 
are  frequently  produdlive  of  excellency  in  in- 

'Vention  : there  is  not,  generally  fpeaking,  a 
■ ' ■ ' “ • ' ■ ^ ' pne'^^ 
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Jlo7ie  in  the  county  ; excepting  a few  flints, 
thinly  fcattered  among  the  foil ; and  excepting 
the  fea-ftone  I which,  near  the  coaft,  is  ufed 
inftead  of  bricks. 

2.  Sea-stones,  however,  are,*  in  unfkilful 
hands,  a dangerous  material  to  build  with  ; for, 
being  globular,  their  own  weight,  if  the  wall  be 
high  and  run  up  haflily,  is  fufficient  to  crufh  it  to 
the  ground : and,  when  carried  up  deliberately, 
if  the  lime  be  bad,  or  the  mortar  injudicioufly 
made,  fea-flone-walls  are  liable  to  pare ; hav- 
ing nothing  but  the  mortar  to  bind  them  to- 
gether, Their  durability  is  their  befl  recom- 
mendation ; for,  though  the  wall  decay,  the 
floncs  ilill  arc  there  ; and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  many  of  the  Hones  which  were  ufed  in  the 
firfl  buildings  of  that  material  are  Hill  in  ufe. 
When  they  are  found  among  ruins,  upon  or 
near  the  fite  to  be  built  upon,  .they  may,  if 
fK-ilfuily  fet  (and  efpecially  if  the  quoins  and 
jams  be  carried  up  w^ith  bricks),  be  a very  eligi- 
ble building-material. 

Weather -boar ding  is  made  little  ufe  of  in 
Norfolk ; — in  ordinary  buildings,  clay-dauhing 
fometimes  is  ufed  as  a fubflitute. 

3.  With  refpedt  to  the  materials  of  the  hofse- 
CARPENTER,  oak  is  generally  ufed  for  door  and 

G 4 windo 


window-frames ; alfq  fov  wall-plates  and  fills 
pf  every  kind,  and  for  beams,  when  It' can  be. 
had.  But  in  a country  where 7the  growth  of 
oak  is  confined,  in  a great  meafvwe,  to,  the 
hedge-rows,  it  cannot  be  expedled  that  a full 
fupply  can  be  fpared  for  building.  and  ehri 
are  ufed  as  fuhflitutes ; and,  .in  a maritime 
pountry,  foreign  timber  is  had  at  a teafonable 
price. 

4.  Cover  iNcsare  principally  oi ;pan.-tik  ox  of 
reed  many  Jlraw  roofs  remain ; but,  at  pre- 

^ X 

fentj  few  new  ones  are  put  on. 

Reed  is,  a.t  prefent,  the  favourite  roof;  and 
is  of  all  others  ( good  flate  excepted)  the  moft 
eligible  for  farm-buildings.  A reed-roof,  pro- 
perly laid,  will  lie  fifty  years  without  touching; 
and  thirty  or  forty  more,  with  only  adjufiing 
(‘Mriving’^J  It,  and  levelling  the  hollows  with  a 
little  frefii  reed.  At  an  hundred  }^ars  old  it  may 
be  relaid  ; and  will  then,  if  laid  upon  the  up- 
per parts  of  the  roof,  lail  through  a ponfider-. 
able  part  of  another  century. 

It  is  principally  cut  from  the  margins  of  the 
broads  and  is  carried,  perhaps,  forty  or 
fifty  miles  Into  the  central  and  northern  parts  of 
the  county. 


A 
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A covering  of  reed  is,  in  the  firft  inftance, 

coftly  : but  when  its  durability,  and  the  high 

degree  of  prefervation  in  which  it  keeps  the 

/ 

roof  are  taken  into  the  account,  it  is  of  all 
Others  the  cheapejl  covering ; befidcs  its  being, 
whether  in  the  extreme  of  heat  or  cold,  the 
moft  comfortable. 

The  price  of  reed^  in  the  place  of  its  growth, 
;s  from  three  pounds  to  three  guineas  a hun- 
dred; containing  fix  fcore  fathom;  each  fathom 
(cQmpofed  of  five  or  fiit  flieaves)  meafurin^ 
fix  feet  in  circumference.  A hundred  of  reed 
will  cover  five  fquares  of  roof ; the  laying  is 
a halfpenny  a yard,  or  four  fhillings  and  two- 
pence a fquare  ^ and  the  tar-rope  and  rods  for 
fafiening  it  qn,  coft  eighteen-vpence  a fquare  * 
fo  that  a covering  of  neiy  reed  cofts  aboiit 
eighteen  fhillings  a fquare,  containing*  one 
hundred  fquare  feet;  befides  carriage,  and 
what  is  called  ''roofing;”'  namely,  a cap  of 
wheat-ftraw  placed  upon  the  ridge,  in  a fome- 
what  fimilar  manner,'and  for  the  fame  purpofc, 
^s  ridge- tiles  are  put  on. 

This  capping,  which  is  done  in  a moft  ef- 
fe^ual,  but  in  a tedious  and  expenfiv'c,  man- 

materials  and  workmanfhip  about 

fixtcea 
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iixteen-pcnce  each  foot  in  length  ; which,  upon 
a roof  of  fixteen  feet  and  a half  fpar,  Is  an  ad- 
ditional expence  of  four  flhllings  each  fquarc 
of  reeding. 

The  carriage  is  in  proportion  to  the  dif- 
tance.  Taking  twenty  miles  as  a medium  diL 
tance  ; and  one  fiiilling  a mile  as  a medium 
price  ; the  expence  is  twenty  ilrlllings  a load” 
of  hxty  fathom,  or  forty  fhillings,  a hundred  ; 
which  laying  five  fquares  is  a further  addition 
qf  eight  fhil lings  a fquare  : therefore  the 
wdiole  expence  of  a covering  of  reed  fetched 
twenty  miles  may  be  laid  at  thirty  Ihillings  a 
fquare 

I am  the  more  minute  on  this  head,  as  I fee 
this  valuable  material  entirely  neglcdled,  as  a*' 
covering  for  buildings,  in  moil  parts  of  the 
kingdom, 

5.  The  FLOORING-MATERIALS  of  thIs  Dlflrift 
are,  for  upper-floors,  deal^  aJJo^  e!m,  znd  poplar. 
boards  : fometimes  clay  is  ufed  for  cottages,  and 
for  common  garrets;  but,  for  the  ground-floor, 

fquare  bricks, paving-tiles rprovincially, 

pavements’' — are,  in  farm-houfes,  the  almoil 
univerfal  flooring  : even  the  beft  rooms,  of  the 

* For  the  method  of  laying  reed  and  fettlngon  the  rooL 

ing  j fee  Min.  5 - * 
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firfl;  farm-houfe,  are  generally  laid  with  this  ma- 
terial ; which  is  manufadlurcd  in  an  excellent 

4. 

manner,  of  various  colours,  and  of  various 
dimenfions,  from  nine  inches  to  eighteen  inches 
jquare.  Two  pavements  of  the  laft  dimenfion 

f I ’ 

make,  for  a common  room,  an  excellent 

* . I . f 

Hearth. 

6.  Lime  is  made  from  marl,  entirely  ; this 
Diftricfl  affording  neither  limeftone  nor  chalk  ; 
Weft  Norfolk,  however,  abounds  with  a fpecies 
of  hard  fofiil — provincially,  caulk’’ — a kind 
of  hard  chalk — from  which  lime  of  a tolerably 
good  quality  is  burnt.  See  Manure,  p.  26. 

Lime  is  univerfally  iurni  with  coals^  and 
generally  in  drawing-kilns : it  cofts  from  feven 
to  eight  fhillings  a chaldron  ( more  or  lefs  ac- 
cording to  the  diffance  of  the  carriage  of  the 
coals),  and  is  fold  for  nine  fhillings  to  ten  fliil- 
lings  a chaldron^. 

Bricks  are  burnt  principally  in  kilns;  few 
in  clamps  : the  bottom  of  the  kiln  is  alwa^’^s 
fet  with  bricks;  while  the  upper  parts  are  occa- 
lionally  filled  with  tiles,  pavements,  and  other 

1 * - V . N 1 

ware. 

For 

* I 08,  26.  Four  chaldron  and  a half  of  cods  (thirty- 
fjx  bufliels)  burned  thirty-four  chaldron  thirty  bufliels  of 

limo 
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For  the  frice  of  building-materials^  &c.  fee 

LIST  OF  RATES. 

For  the  method,  and  cxpencc,  of  making 
hay-chamber-floors  c\2iy ^ fee  Min.  15. 

For  obfervations  on  the  coping  of  gables^ 
fee  Min.  25. 

For  the  method  of  laying  reed^  and  fetting 
on  ridge-caps,  fee  Min.  32. 

For  the  method  of  laying  'pantiles  on  reed^ 
&c.  fee  M|n.  33. 

For  obfervations  on  (heck-beams  acrofa  barn- 
floors,  fee  MtN*  35. 

Hme  (thirty-two  bufliels).  In  general,  however,  thirty* 
two  chaldron  is  the  produce  of  that  quantity  : this  is 
fomewhat  more  than  fevtn  chaldron  of  lime  to  a chaldron 
of  coals. 

One  chaldron  of  coals  and  carriage  four  miles  1 17  6 

Labour,  at  twenty-pence  a chaldron  of  lime,  - o ii  ^ 

fdorfe  and  cart  for  moying  marl,  - -010 

£ 2 10  z 

Seven  chaldron,  at  feven  pullings  and  two- 
pence a chaldron,  - - - £ z 10  2 

I-  have  known  a quantity  fold,  for  manure,  at  eight 
fliillings  a chaldron. 

The  chalk  of  Swaffham  yields  about  five  chaldron  of 
}\mc  (thirty-two  buflicls)  to  one  chaldfon  of  fec^zo^iU  (of 
thirty-fix  bulhch) 


For 
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For  obfervations  on  the  utility  of  lafing  tiki 
an  mortar^  fee  Min.  48. 

For  obfervations  on  buttrejfes^  fee  Min.  60. 

For  obfervations  on  the  general  management 
of  repairs,  fee  Min.  64. 

For  the  effefts  of  a high  windy  fee  Min.  91. 

For  general  obfervations  on  the  reftdence  of 
workmen y fee  Min.  92. 

For  defcription  of  a farmyard  in  Fleg,  fee 
Min.  106. 

For  obfervations  on  farm-yard  wallsy  fee 
Min.  115. 

For  obfervations  on  fea-flone  walls y fee  M.  1 16. 

For  the . defcription  of  a bulkck-fhed'  m 
Blowfield  Hundred,  fee  Min.  118. 

For  the  method  of  building  a hog-ciftern, 
Mjn.  131. 
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GATES  and  DEAD  FENCESi 

A ' 

IT  has  already  been  mentioned  as  a prac- 
tice of  Norfolk,  for  landlords  to  furnilh  their 
tenants  with  gates  ready-madel 

This,  when  an  eftate  is  intended  to  be  made 

* 

the  moft  of,  and  wdiere  the  tenants,  being  un- 
der leafe,  have  bo  right  to  expedl  other  indul- 
gences than  the  leafe  gives  them,  is  a good 
praflice  ; for ’when  rough  timber  is  allowed, 
even  though  it  be  fet  oiit,  a defigning  tenant 
will  generally  get  the  advantage,  let  the  eftatc 
be  ever  fo  well  looked  after. 

It  is  reafonablc,  however,  and  is,  now,  oii 
fome  ehates  cuftomary,  in  this  cafe,  to  charge 
the  tenant  for  fawing  arid  making  up;  alfo  for 
hewing  pofls;  and  for  fawing  out  fuch  parts 
of  gates  as  are  wanted  for  repairs  •,  which,  as 
vvell  as  putting  down  pods  and  hanging  new 

gates,  is  generally  done  at  the  expence  of  the 

\ 

tenant,  who  fometimes,  but  not  always,  finds 
gate-irons. 
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It  is  a practice,  not  uncommon  here^  to  drive 
hooks  on  both  Tides  the  hanging-pofl ; in  order 
that  the  rate  mav  be  lliifted  to  this  or  that  fide, 

o ^ 

as  the  paituring-ilock  are  fliifted  : and  fomc;^ 
times  I have  Teen  two  gates  hung  upon  the 

fame  poil ; one  on  either  fide  ; a moll  effedlual 
guard,  when  both  lides  are  in  pafture. 

The  prevailing  dead  fence  is  hattoning 
(fee  fold-yard)  ; the  tenant  being  charged 
for  hewing  pods  and  fawing  battons,  in  the 
fame  proportion  he  is  tor  gates  or  gate-ilufr ; 
namely,  the  full  expence  of  workmanfliip. 

Even  STILES  are  frequently  provided,  and 
charged  for,  in  the  fame  way,  by  landlords. 

For  an  inllance  of  ivy  being  fervlceable  to 
a fea-ftone  fence-wall^  fee  Min.  9. 

For  general  obfervations  on  farm-yard  fence- 

. I 

vjails,  fee  Min.  1 15. 

For  the  method  of  fetting  a furze-faggot 
fence y fee  M i n . 1 3 
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I 1^. 

LIVE  HEDGES; 

THE  WOODLANDS  of  Eaft  Norfolk 
being  few,  underwooo,  tithtviti  woods  or  iii 
coppices^  is  in  a manner  unknown;  The 
]HEDGE-ROWS,  alone,  may  be  faid  to  furnlfh  the 
DifiriiS:  with  tmieVy  top-wood^  and  under- 
wood. 

Old  hedges>  in  general,  abound  with  bak^ 
alh,  and  maple  ftubs,  off  which  the  wood  is  cut 
every  time  the  hedge  is  felled ; alfo  with  pol- 
lards, whofe  heads  are  another  fource  of  fire- 
wood ; which,  in  a country  where  coals  can  be 
had  only  by  fea,  is  of  course  fought  after  : yet 
it  is  a fadt,  as  notorious  as  it  is  intereflingj  that 
Eaft-Norfolk  docs  not  expedience,  to  any 
degree  of  inconveniency,  a watlt  either  of  tim- 
ber or  firewood  ; although  its  entire  fupply 
may  be  faid,  with  little  latitude,  to  be  from 
hedge-rows* 

It  is  probably  from  this  cireurriflance,-  that 
hedge^wood  is  fuffered  to  ftand  to  fo  great  ait 

age 


age  and  grovvth  as  it  docs  in  Norfolk.  Twelve 
or  fourteen  years  is  confide'red  as  a moderate 
growth  twenty^  and  even  thirty  years  it  is 
fometimes  permitted.to  remain  without  cutting. 
The  ilubwood/’  it  is  true;  by  this  means  ac- 
quires a degree  of  utility  and  bulkihefs ; but 
the  thorns”  are  in  the  mean  time  over-hung 
and  dellrbyed. 

It  appears  by  the  heads  of  a lease  ^ that 

the  top-wood,  the  ilubwood;  and  the  loppings 

0 

of  timber;  if  any,  belong  to  the  landlord.  They 
are  however,  in  rreneral,  of  more  value  to  the 
occupier  of  the  land  than  to  any  other  perfon  i 
behdes  the  tenant  having  a degree  of  claim  to 
the  refufal  of  therii  ; and  it  is  cuftdmary  to  fell 
them  to  him  at  a moderate  valuation; 

1.  The  method  of  valuing  hedgewood  is 
as  follows : the  tenant  having  been  confulted  % 
andthe  particular  hedge  or  hedges  to  be  felled,  in 
any  given  feafon,  having  been  determined  upon; 
each  top  is  (or  ought  to  be)  valued  and  minuted 
feparately ; carrying  the  ftub-uoood  in  the  eye 
until  fome  certain  quantity  is  gone  bv.  But  * 

a readier  method  is,  I am  told,  fometimes  prac- 
tifed  ; namely;  that  of  walking  by  the  fide  of 
the  hedge  without  particularizing  the  indivi- 

* Page  72, 
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duals;  or,  which  Is  ftill  fiiorter,  but  ftlll  hk 
accurate— that  of  ftanding  at  one  end,  and, 
by  merely  glancing  the  eye  along  it,  putting 
down'  a random  valuation. 

II.  But  valuing  the  tops  and  ftubwood,  though 
done  in  the  moil  accurate  manner,  is  by  no 
means  all  that  is  necelfary  to  be  done  in  fetting 
out  what  is  called  ditching:”  every  timber- 
tree,  and  every  pollard,  ftanding  in  the  hedge 
to  be  felled,  ftiould  be  cautioufty  attended  to. 

The  timbers  which  are  going  to  decay,  or 
which,  to  appearance,  will  receive  injury  before 
the  next  fall  of  the  hedge,  ftiould  be  marked 
to  come  down  : if  gate-pofts  be  wanted  upon 
the  farm,  fuch  pollards  as  arc  fit  for  that  pur- 
pofe  ftiould  be  fet  out ; alfo  all  fuch  pollards 
as  are  already  dead,  or  will  not  to  appearance 
bear  a top  equal  to  their  prefent  value,  before 
the  next  fall  of  the  hedge,  ought  to  be  valued 
to  the  tenant  as  fire-wood^ 

III.  Other  very  material  things  tobe  attended 
'to,  are  the  young  oaklings  rifing  among  the 
hedge-wood  ; as  well  as  the  stands,”  and  the 
growing  timbers  ; which  ought  to  be  pruned^ 
and  fet  up,  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  give  freedom 
to  the  hedgeandthe  herbage  growingunderthem 
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U* 

and  at  she  fame  time  to  encreafe  their  own 
value,  by  giving  them  length  and  cleannefs  of 
Item. 

; 

This  part  of  the  bufinefs,  however,  ought  not 
to  be  left  to  the  ditchers ; but  ftiould  be  per- 
formed by  fleilful  woodmen,  fent  round  for  the 
purpofe  (fee  Min.  5.  on  this  fubjeft). 

It  may  be  needlefs  to  add,  that  to  go  througk 
this  various  bufinefs  properly,  pafling  once 
along  the  hedge  is  not  fufficient : the  timbers, 
pollards,  and  timberlings  fliould  firft  be  in- 
fpedled,  and,  if  requifite,  marked  5 by  which 
means  the  quantity  of  fire-wood  will  be  more 
fully  afeertained,  and  its  valuation,  by  this 
double  view,  be  rendered  more  accurate  '^. 

* Left  the  reader  fliblild  think  that  I am  here  deviating 
from  the  plan  of  this  part  of  the  work,  by  entering  into 
the  dida(5tic  where  defeription  only  was  neceflary,  more 
cfpecially  as  ftmilar  diredtions  are  fcattered  in  the  Minutes ; 
I beg  leave  to  obferve,  that  the  fubjedt  appears  to  me  to  be 
of  fo  much  importance,  arid  to  have  been  fo  (lightly,  if 
at  all,  touched  upon  by  writers,  that  it  ought  to  be 
placed  in  every  point  of  view  which  will  throw  frefli 
light  upon  it.  And  although  I may,  in  another  v/ork, 
have  treated  very  fully  upon  this  fubje^l,  I ncverthelefs 
think  it  proper  to  detail,  in  this,  the  incidents  and  reflec- 
tions which  have  arifen,  immediately,  out  of  my  practice 
and  obfervation  in  Norfolk. 

H 2 . 
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IV.  The  TREATMENT  OF  OLD  HEDGES.  The 
kedge-wood  being  felled  to  the  ftub,  and  the 
gdllards  headed,  the  ditch  is  fcoured  to  its  ori- 
ginal depth ; the  bed  of  the  foil  being  collcdfed 
into  heaps  on  the  brink  of  the  ditch  for  the 
life  of  the  farmer,  in  bottoming  his  yard  or 
his  dung-heaps*,  and  the  remainder  laid  to  the 
roots  of  the  ftubs,  or  formed  into  a bank 
behind  them.  On  the  top  of  the  bank  a brufh- 
hedge  is  fet  as  a guard  to  the  back  •, — while 
fometimes  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  is  pointed 
(that  is,  narrowed  to  a point),  or  filled  with 
thorns  or  other  bufhes, — as  a guard  to  the  face 
of  the  young  hedge. 

The  laft,  however,  is  feldom  done,  nor  often 
requiilte ; for  the  Norfolk  hujfbandmen  are 
pretty  obfervant  in  cutting  thofe  hedges,  in  any 
given  year,  which  face  their  wheat  in  that  ^^ar  - 
by  which  means  the  young  hedge  acquires  four 
or  five  years  growth  before  the  inclofure,  it  is  ex- 
pofed  to,  becomes  a fpring  or  fummer  paf- 
ture. 

This  Is  the  ufual  treatment  of  old  rough 
hedges  in  which  pollards  and  flubwood  abound, 
and  which  conftitute  the  principal-  part  of  the 
hedges  of  Eaft-Norfolk. 
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There  are,  however,  many hedges  9 
fome  of  them  very  old  : of  thefe,  a two-fold 
treatment  prevails : namely,  that  above-de- 
■ fcribed ; and  another,  lefs  eligible,  called 
buckilalling which  is  cutting  off  the  hedger- 
wood  about  two  feet  above  the  top  of  the 
bank,  and  out-holling/’  that  is,,  fcouring  out 
the  ditch  for  manure;  without  returning  any 
part  of  the  foil  to  the  roots  of  the  hedge-wooda 
But  by  a repetition  of  thefe  bad  pradtices,  the 
hedges,  fituated  as  they  arc  in  Norfolk,  near 
the  top  of  an  artificial  bank,  with  a deep  ditch, 
beneath  them,  are  at  length  left  deflitute  of 
mould  to  nourifli  and  fupport  them,  dwindling 
away,  flub  after  flub,  until  they  are  no  longer 
adequate  as  fences.  ^ 

The  pradfice  of  plafking^  or  laying  hedges, 
is,  in  a great  degree,  unknown  in  this  Diftridf,. 
— Workmen,  from  countries  where  this  Is  a 
favourite  and  common  pradice,  have  been  em^ 
ployed  by  gentlemen  in  this  Diffridl: ; but  the 
fuccefs  has  been  fuch  as  has  rendered  thofe  to 
whom  it  has  become  known,  inveterate  en^ 
mies  to  the  pradlice. 

The  unpardonable  cuftom  of  hacking  off 
the  fide-boughs  of  tall  hedges,  leaving  the 

3 tops 
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tops  to  over-hang  the  young  fhoots,  is  here  too 
prevalent.  But  fuffering  the  foil  to  be  wafhed 
away  from  the  roots,  is  not  more  deflrudlivc 
to  a hedge  than  is  this  vile  practice. 

If  kid'’  and  oven-fueF  be  wanted,  let  a 
hedge  which  is  full-grown  be  felled  to  the 
flub.  There  is  fcarcely  a farm  in  the  Diftridt 
which  is  not  more  or  lefs  wood-bound  that 
is,  injured  by  overgrown  hedges  ; which  are, 
year  after  year,  receiving  irreparable  damage  for 
want  of  cutting ; while  the  undergrown  ones 
are  damaged  by  a lefs  pardonable  treatment. 

' The  tenant’s  motive  is  founded  in  felf-inte- 
refl  : he  gets  fuel  and  manner,-’  without 
any  contingent  expence  or  trouble;— and  whcr 
ther  the  hedge  endure,  henceforward,  for  onp 
or  for  two  centuries,  is  not  an  objed:  to  him. 
But  as,  at  the  expiration  of  his  leafe,  his  farm 
will  be  worth  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the 
ftate  of  its  fences,  it  ought  to  be  the  efpecial 
care  of  the  landlord,  or  of  his  agent,  to  fe^ 
that  they  are  properly  treated, 

V.  The  method  of  raising  new  hedges  Iq 
Norfolk  is  a cheap  one  ; and  may  be  praftifed 

in 
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m any  country  where  the  foil  is  free  from 
Hones,  and  other  obHru(5i:ions  of  the  fpade. 

The  hedgling  is  defeaded  on  one  fide  by  2 
deep  ditch,  while  the  other  fide  is  fufficiently 
guarded  by  the  excavated  mould  formed  into 
a mound,  and  crefted  with  a flout  brulh- 
hedge*,  in  the  fetting  of  which  the  Norfolk  la- 
bourers, from  conflant  pradtice,  are  very  profi- 
cient. 

It  is  a flriking,  and  indeed  an  interefting 
fadf,  that  hedges  in  Norfolk  arc  raifed  with 
good  fuccefs,  although  neither  poft,  rail,  flake 
or  edder  be  made  ufe  of  in  defending  them% 
— And  it  may  be  a moot  point,  whether  a 
want  of  underwood  has  given  rife  to  this,  as  a 
pradtice  of  neceflity  ; or  whether  the  pradtice, 
by  rendering  coppices  lefs  valuable,  has  been 
a means  of  doing  away,  fo  completely,  the 
woodinefs  of  this  Diftridt.  • 

But  notwithftanding  much  praife  is  due  t© 

the  Norfolk  method  of  defending  young 

/ 

hedges,  the  mode  of  planting,  here  in  com- 
mon ufc,  is  very  reprehenfible.  Inftead  of  thft 
quickfets— .provincially,  ‘‘  layer’"— being  planted 
in  or  near  the  foil  which  is  to  fCipport  it,  they 
are  laid  in  near  the  top  of  the  bank— perhaps, 
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two  feet  above  the  natural  level  of  the  adjoin- 
ing inclofure — and  probably  five  feet  above  tho 
bottom  of  the  ditch  : nor  ^re  they,  there, 
pl  anted  with  their  roots  downward,  in  the  man- 
ner  which  nature  diftates ; but  with  their 
heads  pointing  into  the  ditch  : and,  to  com- 
plete  the  abfurdity  of  the  bufinefs,  the  work- 
man, in  drefling  the  face  of  the  bank,  fre- 
quently dravv's  the  back  of  his  fpade  down- 

t 

ward  oyer  the  tops  of  the  plants,  prefiing 

them,  of  courfe,  fiat  to  the  face,  in  which 

\ 

they  not  unfrequently  flick  ! yet,  he  fays,  he 

* t V 

thereby  does  no  harm  : and  it  is  pofiible  he 
may  be  right ; but,  to  a perfon  who  has  feen 
any  other  method  of  proceeding,  he  appears 
to  be  doing  very  wrong. 

Nevefthelefs,  it  is  furprizing  to  fee  the  pro- 
grefs  which  quick,  thus  planted,  will  fometimes 
make  the  firfl  two  or  three  years  after  plant- 
ing : and  this,  probably,  is  the  falfe  light  by 

which  the  advocates  for  the  method  are  led 

< ' • 

away.  The  top  of  the  bank  is  loofe  made  grcmdy 
and  the  upright  brufli-hcdge,  by  collecting 
driving  rains,  fupplies  it  amply  with  moiftnre. 
But  the  fame  rains  not  unfrequently  aflift  in 
wafliinfr  down  the  face  of  the  bank,  together 

...  with 


v:\zh.  the  quick,  into  the  bottom  of  the  ditch. 
Even  the  ordinary  mouldering  of  the  bank,  by 
frofts  and  moderate  rains,  leaves,  in  the  courfe 
of  a few  years,  the  roots  entirely  expofed. 
Should  the  plants  preferve  their  upright  pofture, 
they  foon  lofe  their  vigour ; but  it  is  no  uncomr 

rnon  thing  to  fee  them  hanging,  perhaps  by  one 
fibre,  with  their  heads  downward  againft  the  face 
of  the  bank.  Confequently,  hedges  which  have 
been  planted  in  this  manner  are  full  of  dead 
gaps ; and  the  plants  which  have  furvived  and 
have  got  down  to  the  natural  foil  are,  by  the 
crowns  of  th^ir  roots  being  conftantly  expofed. 
Hinted  and  unhealthy.  Whoever  will  be  at  the 
trouble  of  making  the  obfervation,  will  find, 
that  the  full-ftemmed  luxuriant  hedges,  which 
occur,  more  or  lefs,  in  every  part  of  thcDiflrid:, 
(the  Norfolk  foil  being  naturally  affedted  by  the 
hawthorn)  but  more  particularly  in  the  Fleg 
Hundreds,  have  been  planted  at  or  near  the 
foot  of  the  bank. 

The  reafon  why  a hedge  planted  low  in  the. 
face  of  the  bank,  does  not  flourifli  for  a few  years 
after  planting  is  obvious : the  bank  being  Heep, 
and  without  a break  from  top  to  bottom,  it 
fhoots  off  the  rain-v/ater,  which  falls  a^ainli  it. 


into 
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into  the  ditch ; while  that  colleftcd  by  the  dead 
hedge,  above,  is  not  fufiiclent  to  moiften  it  to  the 
bottom ; which  is,  of  courfe,  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  rain-water.  Befides  this  want  of 
moifture,  the  fuperincumbent  weight  of  the 
bank  is  inimical  to  the  tender  fibrils  of  the 
young  plants ; and  their  progrefs,  fo  long  as 
they  remain  confined  under  the  bank,  and 
cramped  with  its  prefiure,  is  of  courfe  flow. 

But  this  difficulty  once  overcome;  the  roots 
having  once  reached  through  the  bank,  and  got 
pofiTeffion  of  the  adjoining  inclofure;  the  plants 
flourifh  amain;  while  their  principal  roots  be- 
ing firmly  and  cooly  fituated,  they  continue  to 
flourilh,  even,  in  defiance  of  buckflalling” 
and  out-holling.’’ 

It  is  not  my  defire  tocenfure  the  praftices  of 
Norfolk  hufoandmen  ; much  lefs  my  intention 
to  aim  generallv,  at  their  inflrudlion  : I rather 
hope  to  difleminate  over  the  Ifland  the  excel- 
lencies of  their  management : neverthelefs, 
Norfolk,  as  every  other  Diftrldt  I have  yet  vi- 
fited,  has  its  prejudices,  and  its  want  of  perfec- 
tion^ in  particular  departments  of  management. 
It  may  however  be  faid,  and  I believe  with  flrict 

jufticc,  that  no  Diftrid  has  fewer  imperfeaions 

than 
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than  Norfolk ; and  what  Is  fingularly  to  the 

credit  of  the  Norfolk  hufoandmen,  their  per-^ 

feverance  In  pradihng  the  method  of  planting 

hedges  above  defcribed,  may  perhaps  be  called 

their  only  rooted  prejudice. 

The  reafon  why  quick^  recently  planted,  at 

the  foot,  and  in  the  face,  of  a tall  bank,  is 

checked  in  its  growth,  fqr  the  firft  two  or  three 

years,  is  not  more  obvious  than  the  method  of 

preventing  it,  If  inflead  of  laying-In  the  plants 

/ 

in  the  immediate  face  of  an  unbroken  bank, 
they  w^ere  to  be  planted  on  the  back-part  of 
an  offset,  or  break  in  the  bank,  the  evil  effeds 
abovementioned  would  be  removed  : for,  by 
this  fimple  alteration  in  the  formation  of  the 
bank,  the  young  plants  become  fupplied,  at 
once,  with  every  thing  nccelTary  to  their  fup- 
port ; namely,  moifture,  air,  and  loofe  earth 

4 

for  the  infant  roots  to  ftrike  in. 

This  Is  not  merely  a theoretic  plan  : it  Is  in 
common  practice  in  many  parts  of  the  king- 
dom ; and'I  have  myfelf  pradifed  it,  in  three 
different  and  diftant  parts  of  it,  with  fuccefs.  # 
In  Norfolk  however,  where  hares  are  ver- 
min,  fome  caution  is  necelfary : the  flielf 
rhould  not  be  made  too  wide;  and  fhould,  while 

the 
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the  plants  are  young,  be  kept  ftuck  with  bulhes, 
to  prevent  the  hares  from  running  along  it. 

^he  fize  of  the  ditch  is  from  three  to  five  feet 
wide— and  two  to  three  and  half  feet  deep  ; the 
medium,  four  feet  wide  and  three  feet  deep, 
with  a bank  three  feet  high,  forming  what  is 
called  a fix-foot  dick.’’  For  an  out-fide  fence 
againft  a common  or  a road,  five  feet  wide  and 
feven  feet  high,  (meafuring  from  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch  to  the  top  of  the  bank  when  frefli- 
made)  is  a more  fuitable  fence. 

price  of  a common  fix -foot  ditch  is  four- 
teen-pence a rod  (of  feven  yards),  or  one  ihil- 
ling  a rod  and  beer,  for  making  the  ditch, 
planting  the  layer,  adjufiing  the  bank,  and  fee- 
ting  the  hedge. 

'^he  mean  dijiance  of  planting  quick  is  about 
fix  inches  : the  calculation  is  a hundred  to  three 
rods  ; the  price  four-pence  to  fix-pence  a hun- 
dred. 

Thus,  the  whole  expence  of  planting  a quick- 
hedge  in  Norfolk  is  not  two-pence  half-penny 

a yard  ; while  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom, 

where  two  rows  of  pods  and  rails  are  in  com- 
* 

mon  ufe,  eight-pence  to  qnc  Ihilling  a yard  is 
the  ufual  expenditure. 

At 
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At  prefent,  it  is  a pradtice,  though  perhaps 
not  of  long  ftanding,  to  fow  furze-feed  upon 
• the  top  of  the  bank,  as  a guard  fucceffive  to 
the  bruih-hedge,  and  as  a fource  of  kid  and 
■ fuel.  The  common  way  is  to  fow  it  upon  the 
back,  at  the  foot  qf  the  dead  hedge  : this,  how- 
ever, is  injudicious  ; for  the  furze  being  of  a 

fprcading  nature  it  is  liable,  after  thediedgc  is 
gone  to  decay,  to  over-run  the  quick.  Alany 
fine  young  hedges  I have  feen  materially 
harmed  through  an  injudicious  management  of 
the  furze-hedge  j which  ought  to  Hand  on  the 
hack,  not  upon  the  top^  of  the  bank;  as  in 
this  fituation  it  is  a better  guard  to  the  bank 
(which  is  liable  to  be  feraped  down  by  cattle  and 
llieep),  and  lefs  injurious  to  the  hedge  it  is  in- 
tended to  defend.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
diftance  between  the  foot  of  the  bank  and  the 
foot  of  the  bruih-hedge  ; namely,  one- third  of 
that  fpace  from  the  foot  of  the  hedge  ; is  a good 
fituation.  But  fee  Mm.  104,  on  this  fub- 
jeft. 

I met  with  one  inftance,-  and  that  in  the 
practice  of  one  of  the  firfl  men  in  the  county, 
of  furze-feed  being  fown  on  what  is  called  the 

out- h oil/’ 
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out-holl/’  namely,  the  outer  brink  of  thd 
ditch. 

This  Is  a good  guard  to  the  face  of 
the  hedge  : and,  if  the  fide  towards  the  inclo^ 
fure  be  kept  cut,  to  prevent  their  fpreading 
into  it,  furzes,  growing  in  this  fituation,  be*^ 
come  a fupply  of  fuel,  without  being  an  In- 
cumbrance ; a ditch  being  always  conhdered 
as  irretrievable  wafte  ; and  this  is  the  firft  in- 
fiance  I have  met  with  of  its  beino-  rendered 

D 

valuable  by  being  cropped.  If  inflead  of  fow- 
ing  the  furze-feed  on  the  brink,  it  were  drilled 
on  the  Hope  of  the  ditch,  there  would  b^  lefs 
danger  of  the  plants  encumbering  the  adjoin- 
ing inclofurc. 

A principal  inconvcniencv  of  the  Norfolk 
mound-fence  is  the  mouldcrinor  of  the  back 
of  the  bank,  for  the  firil  two  or  three  years 
after  making  or  repairing  \ before  it  gets  graf- 
fed  over. 

T o obviate  this  I have  had  grafs- feeds  fown, 
after  the  bank  was  raifed,  but  before  it  was  hnl- 
flred,  and  the  feeds  drcfled  in  with  the  back  of 
the  fpade,  in  the  finidfmg  operation  of  the 
bank  : the  fuccefs  has  been  beyond  expedla- 
tion ; in  a few  weeks  the  bank  becomes  green, 

and 
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and  the  firft  year  furnilhes  a fupply  of  .ufefui 
herbage;  inftead  of  being,  as  it  ufually  is,  a 
nurfery  of  wing-feeded  weeds.  The  back  of  the 
bank  in  this  cafe  Ihould  not  be  made  too  up- 
right* The  beft  feeds  are  thofe  of  white  clo- 
ver (among  which  thofe  of  rye-grafs  or  other 
graffes  may  be  mixed)  ; for  this  plant,  by  run- 
ning upon  the  furface,  and  ftriking  root  at  the 
joints,  foon  forms  the  requifite  matt  of  her- 
bage. 

VI.  Replanting  WORN-OUT  HEPGES.  It  will 
be  doing  juftice  to  the  Norfolk  management 
to  mention  a pradtice,  which  at  prefent  pre- 
vails, of  grubbing  up  old  worn-out  hedges^ 
and  planting  new  ones  in  their  Read. 

In  this  cafe  the  old  hedge  is  (or  ouglit  to  be) 
thrown  down  in  autumn — that  the  foil  mav  be 
thoroughly  foaked  and  tempered  with  the  win- 
ter’s rains  and  frofls : — early  in  fpring  the  foot 
of  the  bank  fliould  be  formed,  and,  in  due  fea- 
fon,  the  layer  put  in,  and  the  fence  completed. 

By  this  means  a difgraceful  nuifance  is  re- 
moved, and  a new  flraight  hedge  obtained; 
and  this  at  a fmall  additional  expence. — The 
roots  alone,  if  the  old  hedge  be  full  of  large 
flubs,  and  loaded  with  ftems,— will  pay  for 

grubbing  : 
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grubbing  : I have  known  one  let  to  grub  upon 
thefe  terms.  I have  alfo  known  fixpence  a 
rod  (of  feven  yards)  belides  the  roots  given 
alfo,  one  fliilling  a rod  and  the.,  fmall  roots. 

The  price  of  re-making — that  is^  fcouring 
and  banking  up — an  old  ditch  is  nine-pence  a 
rod  and  beer ; fo  that  the  difference  between 
re-making  the  old  one  and  railing  a new  one 
is  but  three-pence  a rod* 

VII.  Grubbing  the  borders  of  old  hedges, 
.and  turning  up  the  leaves,  rough  grafs,  and  top- 
foil  for  manure,  is  much  in  practice*  and  pro- 
vided too  much  foil  be  not  carried  away  from 
the  roots  of  the  hedgewood,  the  practice  is  a 
good  one*  The  unplowed  flip  on  the  ditch- 
fide  is,  generally,  when  the  ditch  is  fcoured^ 
treated  in  the  fame  manner^  and  mixed  with 
the  Ihovellings  of  the  ditch* 

Thefe  are  practices,  which,  though  valu- 
able^ arc  in  many  parts  of  the  iffand  entirely 
negledted ; the  borders,  on  both  fides^  being 
left  as  nurferies  of  weeds,  whofe  feeds  become 
a nuifance,  not  only  to  the  farm  they 
grow  on,  but  to  its  neighbourhood; 

VIII.  The  HEDGE-um'oD  ufually  planted  is 
•white-thorn  i which,  i f properly  planted , flour iffies 

abundantly 
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abundantly  In  the  Norfolk  foil ; fome  few  bar- 
ren fpots  excepted;  in  which  fituations  furze 

I 

is  the  principal  fence.  Crah4ree  is  fometimes, 
though  feldom,  planted ; but  I have  fecn  it 
make  a rapid  progrefs  upon  very  poor  foil ; and 
for  fuch  it  would,  I apprehend,  be  found  pre- 
ferable to  the  hawthorn,  Holly  abounds  in  old 
hedges  •,  growing  very  luxuriantly,  and  form- 
ing an  admirable  fhelter  for  cattle  in  winter  ; 
befides  giving,  in  that  bleak  feafon,  a chearful* 
nefs  and  fancied  fhelter  to  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try. 

« 

IX.  Upon  fome  eftates  It  is  the  practice  to  put 
in,  when  a new  hedge  i§  planted,  a holly  at  every 
rod,  and  an  OAK-PLANT  at  every  two  or  three 
rods,  among  the  white-thorn  layer. 

This  is  an  excellent  pradice ; provided  the 
young  oaks  be  trained  to  a proper  height  be- 
fore they  be  fuffered  to  form  their  heads.  For, 
in  this  cafe,  they  will  become  a valuable  fource 
of  timber,  without  injuring,  in  any  material  de- 
gree, the  inclofures  they  grow  between*  It  is 
the  roots  of  the  afli  and  elm,  and  the  tops  of  low 
pellards,  and  tall  over-grown  hedge-woods, 
which  are  injurious  to  the  farmer.  A timber- 
oak,  of  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  ftem,  does  very 
VoL.  1.  I little 
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little  if  any  injury  either  to  the  crop,  or  the 
hedge  growing  under  it. 

But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  oaklings,  thus 
planted,  be  fufFered  to  rife  with  more  than  one 
Item,  as  flubwood  ; or,  rifing  fingly  (which  is 
feldom  the  cafe  in  a young  hedge),  they  be 
permitted  to  form  their  heads  at  eight  or  ten 
feet  high,  with  flat  wide-fpreading  tops, — they 
lofe  their  intended  value,  and  become  nui- 
fances,  not  only  to  the  adjoining  inclofures, 
but  to  the  hedge  in  which  they  grow. — Eli- 
gible, therefore,  as  it  is  to  plant  young  oaks 

among  hedgewood,  the  advantage  to  be  ob- 
tained from  it  refls  wholly  on  the  after-ma- 
nagement. 

For  reafons  why  a tenant  iliould  not  be  fuf- 
fered  to  prune  timber-trees^  fee  Min.  5. 

For  vefledlions  on  the  time  of  cutting  hedges, 
fee  Min.  34. 

For  a propofed  method  of  preventing  tenants 
from  deftr eying  hedges^  fee  Min.  42. 

For  obfer  vat  ions  on  ditches  againfi  the  Jides  of 
hills ^ fee  Min.  45. 

For  obfervations  on  ivied  ditch*hanks^  fee 
Min.  63. 


For 
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For  obfervations  on  thinning  tmberSy  and  on 
twin  timbers^  fee  Min.  85. 

For  obfervations  on  renewing  worn-out 

hedges,  fee  Min.  87. 

For  an  infliance  of  a fufficlent  furze-hedge ^ 
fee  Min.  88. 

For  general  obfervations  on  timbers  and  pol- 
lards in  hedges,  fee  Min.  90. 

For  an  infliance  of  ditches  wajhed  down  by 
rain,  fee  Min.  103. 

For  the  method  of  fowing  furze -feed ^ with 
general  obfervations  on  furze-hedges ^ fee  Min. 
1^04. 

For  the  management  of  hedges  in  Fleg,  fee 
Min.  ic6. 

For  refiedions  on  the  Midfummer-Jhoct , fee 
Min.  130. 
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I N C L O S U R E S. 

THIS  DIVISION  of  the  county  being  prin^ 
cipally  inclofed — fome  heaths  and  a few  com- 
mon-fields towards  the  north  coaft  excepted — r 
inftances  of  inclosure  feldom  occur.  Two 
inftances,  however,  have  fallen  fo  far  under 
my  notice,  as  to  enable  me  to  convey  a^gcneral 
idea  of  the  principles  on  which  they  were  con- 
dudted. 

One  of  them  took  place  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Diftridt,  The  fubjedls  of  inelo- 
fure  were  a heathy  wafte  of  feveral  hundred 
acres,  of  a tolerably  good  foil — (but,  being 
overgrown  with  furze,  heath,  brakes,  and 
other  incumbrance^,  afforded  little  profit  ei- 
ther to  individuals  or  the  community) ; toge- 
ther with  two  or  three  hundred  acres  of  com- 
mon-field land. 

This  inclofure  was  profecuted  on  the  fame 
liberal  principles  which  raifed  the  Holkham 

edate. 
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aflatc,  and  other  eftates  In  Weft-Norfolk,  to 
their  prefent  ftatc  of  produftivenefs.  But  as 
the  particulars  which  I procured,  rcfpefting  it, 
will  appear  in  a Minute  at  the  clofe  of  the  fe- 
cond  volume,  it  is  unneceflary  to  mention 
them  here. 

The  other  took  place  (or  was  Intended  to 
take  place)  in  a more  fouthern  part  of  the 
Diftridl  *:  the  fubjedf,  part  of  an  extenfive 
and  chiefly  barren  heath,  belonging  to  feveral 
furrounding  farijhes^  and  fituated  diftant  from 
manures.  But  here  I am  debarred,  by  motives 

which  I flatter  myfelf  are  a fufficient  excufe 
for  my  filcnce,  from  entering  into  further 
particulars  *,  and  my  only  reafon  for  intro- 
ducing the  article  inclosures  into  the  prefent 
volume  was,  to  gain  an  opportunity  of  infer- 
ring, from  obfervations  made  in  this  Diftridt, 
that  very  much  depends,  not  only  on  the 
MANAGEMENT,  but  On  the  SUBJECT,  OT  flte,  of 
inclofure  j and  that  lucrative  and  laudable  as 
inclofures  in  general  are,  or  might  be  rendered, 
it  behoves  men  of  landed  property,  and  all 
men  concerned  in  thefe  in>portant  tranfac- 
tions,  to  ftudy  with  fufficient  attention  the 

I 3 NATURAL 
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natural  ability  of  the  objecff  in  view, 
and  to  raife  their  eftimate,  with  circumfpec- 
^ tion,  on  principles  of  management  fuffi- 
cicnrly  enlarged,  to  guard  againll  mifcarriages, 
and  fecnre,  with  a degree  of  moral  certainty,  a 
permanent  improvement. 


For  fome  account  of  the  Felhy'tgg  inclofure, 
fee  Min.  137. 
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PLANTING. 


PLANTING  is  not  only  laudable  as  an  art, 
at  prefent  of  the  hlghcfl  importance  to  this 
ihancl,  but  pleafurable  as  an  amufement. 

In  Norfolk,  I had  neither  leifure  nor  oppor- 
tunity of  extending,  on  a large  fcale,  my 
praUice  \x\  l\\\s  art;  but,  as  far  as  olfervation 
could  inform  me,  I had  every  advantage.  A 
perfon  who  had  been  regularly  bred  up  as  a 
nurferyman,  and  who  was  a credit  to  the  art 
he  profefied,  gave  me  every  opportunity  of 
making  myfelf  fully  acquainted  with  the  bu- 
finefs  of  the  nurfery,  and  the  manual  opera’ 
tiens  of  planting  : while  a fuite  of  plantations, 
of  various  ages,  and  in  various  ftates^  pafTing 
daily  under  my  eye,  afforded  me  an  opportu- 
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tunity,  equally  fortunate,  of  making  my  ob- 
fervaticns  on  what  may  be  termed  the  theory  of 
planting. 

But  my  mind  being  fufficlently  employed  on 
the  fubjeds  of  £state-acency  and  husband 
DRY,! did  not  attempt,  in  Norfolk,  todigeft  my 
ideas  upon  PL4NTiN(3.  I wgs  fatisfied  with  hav- 
ing  gained  a general  knowledge  of  the  fubjed, 
and  with  having  imprefled  on  my  memory  a 
few  leading  principles, 

He^gE'PEANTing,  and  the  management  of 
HEDGE-ROW  TIMBER,  I confidcred  as  iiifepara- 
ble  departments  of  the  management  of  eflates 
(fo  nearly  are  planting  and  eftate-agency  allied)  ^ 
and  therefore  ftudied  them  with  unremltted  at- 
tention. I was  alfo  led,  in  a few  inftances,  from 
the  eftate  to  the  plantation,  as  will  appear  by 
Minutes  made  at  the  time  of  pradice  ; and  was 
alfo  induced  to  minute  a few  ftriking  incidents 
which  occurred  to  my  obfervation, 

But  THE  PROPAGATION  OF  WOOD-LANDS, 

merely  as  fuch,  not  being  a pradicc  of  the 
Piftrid,  I had  few  opportunities  of  making 
pbfervations  on  that  important  fubjed.  Orna- 
mental plantations,  about  the  rcfulcncies  of 
men  of  fortune,  are  here,  as  in  other  Dlftrids, 

fafnionable ; 
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failiionablc  : not,  however,  as  objects  of  orna- 
ment merely,  but  iikewife  as  nurferics  of  game. 

But  it  being  my  intention  to  confine  myfelf, 
in  this  work,  to  utility,  rather  than  to  treat  ei- 
ther of  ornaments  or  amufements,  I will,  under 
this  head,  only  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  the 
proprietors  of  landed  ellates  in  Eaft-Norfolk 
to  propagate  coppice- woods  on  the  fpringy 
margins  of  meadows,  and  on  thofe  incorrigible 
fwamps  which  occur  in  almcfl:  every  eftare*, 
and  to  remove  the  woody  hedge-rows,  fo  dif- 
o;raccful  to  Norfolk  as  an  arable  country  : 

p ■! 

raifing,  in  the  new-planted  hedges,  oak-tim- 
bers, at  fuitable  difiances ; training  them  up  to 

r 

fuch  height  as  will  render  the  timber  of  the 
greatefi:  value,  and  do  the  land  they  grow  in 
the  leafi  poflible  injury.  I will  alfo  beg  leave 
to  intimate  that  the  fpirit  which,  at  prefent, 
very  properly  prevails  of  extirpating  ash-tim- 
BER  from  hedge-rows,  will,  in  all  human  pro- 
bability, be  produdtive  of  a fcarcity,  in  time 
to  come,  of  that  neceflary  material  in  rural  af- 
fairs : and  it  is  equally  probable,  that  whoever, 
at  this  time,  propagates  groves  of  ash,  in 
angles  and  vacant  corners,  will  be  increafing, 
at  a fmall  expcnce,  the  value  of  their  eftates, 

and 
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and  be  providings  at  the  fame  time,  a necejfa^y 
of  life  for  the  riling  community. 

It  now  only  remains  to  mention  the  method 
of  SELLING  and  taking  down  timber,  in 
this  Didria. 

The  prevailing  praftice  is  to  fell  it  Hand- 
ing, at  fo  much  a ion  when  fallen ; meafuring 
the  timber y down  to  fix  inches  timber-girt ; the 
top’Wocd  and  ih^hark  (of  oak)  becoming  the 
property  of  the  purchafer ; who  is  ufually  at 
the  expence  of  taking  it  down. 

It  is  likewife  cuHomary  for  the  purchafer 
tadifpofeof  the  bark  f of  oak),  and  fometimes 
the  top- wood,  by  the  fame  admeafurement ; 

I 

the  prices  of  both  varying  according  to  the 
proportion  which  the  tops  of  the  trees,  under 
fale,  bear  to  their  Hems. 

^he  price  of  oak-timber y in  1782,  was  three 
guineas  to  three  pound  fifteen  Hiillings  a ton, 
of  forty  feet : the  price  of  oak-barky  from  ten 
to  twelve  fhillings ; and  of  top-woody  from 
feven  to  twelve  flilllino;s,  each  load  of  timber. 
The  price  of  naked  oak-timber,  in  the  rough, 
w^as  fifteen  to  twenty-pence  a foot. 

ne  price  of  afo- timber y Handing,  was  forty  to 
fifty  fiiillings  a ton  : in  the  Hick,  nine-pence  to 
one  lliilling  a foot. 


The 
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The  elm  of  Norfolk  is  ^ little  value;  for 
before  it  acquires  a fize  to  be  ufeful,  it  begins  to 
decay  at  the  heart ; — perhaps,  owing  to  the 
• iightnefsof  the  foil. 

The  ajh  on  the  drier  lighter  foils  appears 
ftunted  and  ihort;  but  in,  and  near,  the  meadows 
and  fwanips,  it  is  of  a firm  growth,  and  a good 
quality. 

The  beech  very  rare  in  this  Difiridl:  never- 
thelcfs,  I have  feen  ir,  upon  a fubftratum  of 
niarl,  of  a beautiful  growth,  and  confiderable 
fize. 

. The  method  of  taking  down  timber,  in 
Norfolk,  is  uniform,  and,  perhaps,  peculiar 
to  the  country.  It  is  called,  very  aptly,  grub- 
fclUrig  ; the  operation  partaking  both  of  grub- 
bing and  of  felling  with  the  axe,  in  the  com- 
mon way,  above-ground;  a method  which  is 
wafieful  of  timber.  The  Norfolk  woodman, 
therefore,  fells  below  the  furface  of  the 
ground  ; by  cutting  off  the  horizontal  roots 
clofe  to  the  ftem  ; which,  inftead  of  fhorten- 
ing,  he,  in  effedt,  lengthens,  by  adding  to  it 
a conical  point,  cut  out  of  the  crown  of  the 
root  ; fo  that  by  this  way  of  proceeding,  a 
greater  length  of  timber  is  obtained,  than  by, 

fir  id. 
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firft,  grubbing,  and,  afterward,  cutting  off  the 
butt  with  a faw.  Grub-felling  is,  no  doubt, 
the  mofl  eligible  way  of  taking  down  hedge- 
row timber  ; and  this  accounts  for  its  being 
the  eflabllfhed  practice  in  Norfolk, 

For  an  Inflance  of  the  circumfpedtion  rcqui- 
fite  in  puning  hedge-row  timbersy  fee  Min.  5. 

For  an  of  tapping  young  oak-plants y 

In  a negledted  nurfery-ground,  with  a common 
fpade,  fee  Min.  36, 

For  an  inftance  of  fuccefs  in  tranfplanting 
large  oaksy  fee  Min.  37. 

For  general  obfervations  on  the  proper  foil 
and  fituation  for  th^ajhy  fee  Min.  38. 

For  an  idea  relative  tq  changing  the  crop  of 
timber  in  a given  fituation,  fee  Min.  81. 

For  obfervations  on  thinning  hedge-row  tim- 
bers , a n d o n twin  timber Sy  fe e M i n . 85. 

For  general  obfervations  on  the  treatment  of 
timbers  and  pollards  in  hedges ^ fee  Min.  90. 

Fpr  an  infcance  of  thinning  a tall  mixed  plan- 
tation y with  obfervations  on  different  fpecies  of 
timber-trees,  and  with  reflections  on  the  after- 
management  of  plantations  in  general,  fee 
Min.  95. 

For  obfervations  On  the  Midfummer-Jhco:ty  fee 
Min.  13O. 

GENERAL 
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FARMS. 

THE  PRINCIPAL  OBJECTS  of  the 

Eafli-Norfolk  hulbandry  arc. 

Bullocks,  > 

Barley, 

Wheat  ; 

the  other  produftions  of  the  Dlflrift  being  in  a 
great  meafure  fubordinate  to  thefe  three ; from 
which,  chiefly,  the  farmer  expefts  to  pay  his 
rent  and  fupport  his  family. 

The  bullocks  are  fatted  chieflv  on 

Turnips, 
and  fometimes  finifhed  with 

Rye-grass,  and 
Clover ; 

which  laft  arc  alfo  raifed  for  horfes,  (tore- 
cattle,  and  the  dairy. 

Oats 
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Oats, 

too,  are  raifed  in  fmall  quantities  for  horfe- 
corn ; and 

' Buck 

in  great  abundance,  ior  pigs  and  poulLry. 
Some  tew 

, Peas 

are  alfo  grown  for  fwine,  ('or  are  bought  up 
by  the  millers,  to  improve  the  colour  of  their 
wheat-flour) ; — and  fome,  but  very  few. 

Vetches, 

for  foiling  horfes. 

Weld, 

F'Iemp  -f, 

Flops,  and 

'Cole-seed, 

fthc  -laflmorc  particularly  in  Flcg)  are  occa- 
flonally  raifed  , but  in  inconflderable  quantities. 

* Buck- — polygonu7n  fagopyrnm—h^xc^a  wheat,  or  hrank  ; 
Its  common  n^ine  in  the  iouthern  hundreds  of  Eait  Nor- 
folk ; but  in  thii  part  of  the  county  its  only  name  is 
Buck  : indeed  the  addition  i\:bcat  (probably  a corrup- 
tion of  the  Dutch  is  abfurd,  and  altogether  impro, 

per. 

f Some  fmall  quantities  are  grown  upon  the  eaftern 
coad. 
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Sheep 

can  fcarcely  be  enumerated  among  the  objects 
of  the  Eail-Norfolk  hufbandry  •,  and 

Cows 

are  kept  chiefly  for  the  purpofc  of  breeding, 

and  the  ufe  of  the  family. 

Swine  and 
Poultry 

are  well  attended  to ; and,  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  the  Diflridf,  are  carried,  in  great  quan- 
tities, to  the  Norwich  and  Yarmouth  markets. 

Rabbits, 

though  fome  few  warrens  occur  in  Eaft-Nor- 
folk,  arc  not  a ftaple  production. 

But  before  the  particular  practices  obferved, 
and  the  procelTes  made  ufe  of,  in  obtaining,  fe- 
parately,  thefe  feveral  productions,  can,  with 
any  degree  of  propriety,  be  defer! bed  — it 
will  be  neceflary,  firfl,  to  premife  fuch  general 
PROCESSES,  and  departments  of  management,  as 
do  not  pertain,  efpccially,  to  any  individual 

OBJECT. 

The  GENERAL  SUBJECTS  neceflTary  to  bepre- 
mifed  on  the  prefent  occaflon,  are. 

The  prevailing  method  of  layinG“Out 
FARMS,  in  Norfolk. 


The 
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The  SUCCESSION  OF  ARABLE  CROPS,  ill  tbis  ' 

Dlftridt. 

T HE  SOIL-PROCESS  ; — OF  thc  Norfollc  method 
of  putting  the  foil  into  a proper  flate  of  cul- 
tivation. 

The  manure-process; — or  the  general  ap- 
plication, and  method  of  applying,  manures 
in  Norfolk. 

The  seed-process  or  general  obferva- 
tions  on  the  different  modes  of  fowinof, 

■ The  vegetating-process  ; — or  the  fum- 
mer  care,  protedlion,  and  management  of 
crops,  in  general,  from  feed-time  to  harveff. 

The  harvest-process  ; — not  the  prccefs  of 
harvefting  any  one  particular  crop ; but  the 
o;eneral  bufinefs  of  harveft. 

The  farm-yard  management;  not  a de- 
tail of  the  barn-management  and  confumption 
of  one  feparate  fpecies  of  crop,  nor  the  win- 
ter-treatment of  any  one  particular  fpecies  of 
live-flock  ; but  a defeription  of  fuch  general 
bufinefs  of  the  barn  and  farm-yard,  as  cannot 
with  the  fmalleft  degree  of  propriety  be  given 
under  any  one  fpecies, — cither  of  flock,  or 
crop. 
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For  obfervatlons  on  the  Norfolk  farmers 
partiality  to  arable  land,  fee  Min,  49. 

For  further  obfervatlons  on  this  fubjeft,  and 
of  their  negleft  of  grafs-land,  fee  Min,  51. 

For  an  evidence  that  the  flock  of  a farm 
onght  to  be  adapted  to  the  given  foil,  fee 
Min.  75. 

For  an  evidence  of  the  cheapnefs  of  the  Nor- 
folk pradtice  of  hnfbandry,  fee  Min.  98. 

For  the  general  management  of  the  Fleg 
Hundreds,  fee  Min.  106. 

For  an  evidence  of  the  excelfcney  of  the 
arable  management  of  Norfolk,  fee  Min.  112. 

For  an  evidence  of  its  being  adapted  to  a 
dry  foil,  fee  Min.  114. 

For  the  general  management  in  Blowfield 
Hundred,  fee  Min.  118. 
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LAYING-OUT  FARMS. 

MANY  of  the  prefent  farms,  efpeclally 
thofe  of  confidcrable  fize,  have  formerly  lain 
to  perhaps  two,  three,  or  more  feparate  meAa* 
ages ; each,  perhaps,  occupied  by  its  refpec- 
tlve  owner : this,  and  the  intermixture  of  pro- 
perty already  fpoken  of,  accounts  for  that  abun- 
dance of  petty  inclofures, — or  pightles” — fo 

difgraceful  to  Eaft-Norfolk  as  an  arable  coun- 
try. 

It  is,  however,-  the  prevailing  fafhion  at  pre- 
fent, when  adjoining  pightlcs  belong  to  the 
fame  proprietor,  or  when  they  can,  by  ex- 
changes, be  brought  into  the  fame  hands,  to 
erafe  the  intermediate  fences,  and  lay  them  in- 
to inclofures  proportioned  to  the  fize  of  the 
farm  to  which  they  belong; 

This,  namely,  proportioning  the  fize  of  the 
fields  to  that  of  the  farm,  is  a matter  to  which 
Norfolk  hufbandmen  at  prefent  arc  very  atten- 
tive. The  fingular  fyftem  of  hufbandry  prac- 

tifeci 
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tiled  in  this  Didricl  calls  for  a greater  number 
of  dlvifions  than  are  neceffafy  in  moft  other 

• ^ ^ I 

places.  For  although  ah  Eaft-Ndrfolk  farmer 
clividcs  his  farm  into  what  he  calls  fix  firifts/’ 
to  receive  his  principal  cro^s  ifi  rotation,  he 
does  not  wifh  for  fewer  than  nineteen  or  twenty 
arable  dlvifions^  ih  order  that  he  illay  have  ^n 
opportunity  of  diftribiiting  his  turriep-crop  over 
different  parts  of  his  farni. 

For  fiihilaf  reafons  he  does  not  clafs,  biit  in- 
termixes, his  other  arable  crops. 

This  intermixture  of  crops  renders  driftways 
heceffary  ‘ — and  they  are  no  where  more  nu- 


merous than  in  Norfolk. 

’ ^ - ' • . • f ' < ■. 

Another  important  matter  to  which  Nor- 
folk  hufbandmeii  are  attentive  in  lajdng-out 
their  farms;  is  that  of  endeavouring  to  lay  their 
furlongs’"  north-and-fouth;  that  the  fun  may 

t . ■ ' ' 

have  an  equal  influence  on  either  fide  the  nay- 
row  ridges,  upon  which  their  wheat  is  almofi: 
unlverfallv  raifed^ 
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IN  NORFOLK,  as  in  other  arable  coun- 
tries, hufbandmen  vary  more  or  lefs  in  the  fiK- 
ceOlon  of  crops  and  fallows  to  each  other. 
But  if  we  confine  ourfelves  to  this  Diflrid  ; 
namely,  the  north-eaft  quarter  of  the  county  ; 
wc  may  venture  to  alTert,  without  hazard,  that 
no  other  Diftricc  of  equal  extent  in  the  kingdom 
is  ib  invariable  in  this  refpeCt ; common-field 
DiiLidts  excepted. 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  a principal  part  of 
the  lands  of  this  Diftrift  have  been  kept  inva- 
riably, for  at  lead  a century  pad,  under  the 
following  courfe  of  cultivation 

Wheat, 

Barley, 

T urneps, 

Barley, 

Clover, 

Ryc-grafs,  broken  up  about 
Mldfummer,  and  fallowed  for  wheat,  in  rota- 

Thus, 


tion. 
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Thus,  fuppofing  a farm  to  be  laid-out  with 
nineteen  or  twenty  arable  divifions  of  nearly 
equal  fize,  and  thefe  to  be  brought  into  fix  re- 

g 

gular  Ibifts,  each  fhife  would  confifi:  of  three 
pieces ; with  a piece  or  two  in  referve,  at  li- 
berty to  be  cropped  with  oats,  peas,  tares, 
buck;  or  to  receive  a thorough  cleanfing  by  a 
whole-year’s  fallow. 

This  courfe  of  culture  is  well  adapted  to  the 
foil  of  this  Difiridf,  which  is  much  more  pro- 
dudive  of  barley  than  of  wheat ; and  is  in 
every  other  refped,  as  will  hereafter  appear, 
admirably  adapted  to  that  excellent  fyftem  of 
management  of  which  it  is  the  bafis. 

The  foil  of  .the  fouthern  parts  of  the  Dlf^ 
trid  being  ftronger  and  deeper  than  that  upon 
which  the  foregoing  courfe  of  crops  is  preva- 
lent, it  is  better  fuited  to  wheat : and  there  the 
round  of 

Wheat, 

Turneps, 

Barley, 

Clover, 

is  common  ; though  not  in  univerfal  prafticc. 

This  difference  in  foil  and  management 
renders  it  neceffary  to  gonlider  the  fouthern 

K 3 Hun.» 


Hundreds  of  Fleg,  South- Walfliam.  and  Blow- 

■ f ' . • * • • 

fields  as  appendages,  rather  than  as  parts,  of 
the  Diflridf  moil:  immediately  under  deferip- 
tion  : which  is  furniihed  with  a lefs  eenial  foil  ; 

, . . _ O _ ' 

^namely,  that  fhallow,  and  fqmewhat  iightifn, 

^ ’ • . . . - > _ , 

fandy  loam,  which  mav  be  called  the  common 
covering  of  the  county  ; broken,  however,  in 
fome  places,  by  a richer,  ftronger,  deeper  foil ; 
and  in  others,  by  barren  heaths  and  unproduc- 

^ * x - It  I / * • • C 

tive  fands ; from  which  even  the  Hundreds 

1 ■ i ‘ t • 1 * • ■ I , 

of  Erpinghani,  Turnilead,  and  Happing,  are 
not  entirely  free  ; though,  perhaps,  they  en- 

t . . » I 

joy  a greater  uniformity  of  foil  than  any  other 
Pjftridt  of  equal  extent  in  the  county. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  fite  befl  adapted  to 
the  ftudy  of  the  fyflem  of  management  which 

has  raifed  the  name  of  bjorfolk  hufbandmeri, 

.1  , ’ . ^ ' « 

and  which  is  ftill  preferved,  inviolate,  in  this  fe- 

I » ' 

eluded  Diftrift.  For  a ihallpw  fandy-loam,  no 
matter  whether  it  lie  in  Norfolk  or  in  any  other 
part  of  the  kingdom,  there  cannot,  perhaps, 

be  devifed  a better  courfe  of  culture ; or,  taken 

* ) 

all  in  all,  a better  fyftem  of  management,  than 
•that  which  is  here  in  univerfal  practice  X.  , 

t.  ‘ • • 

* If  any  improvement  of  the  prefent  fyflem  can  be  mada, 
U vvolild  perhaps  be  by  adopting  the  praifiicc  ot  a judici- 
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But  excellent  as  this  fucceflion  of  crops  un- 
doubtedly is,  it  cannot  be  invariably  kept  up  ; 
for  even  a Norfolk  hufbandman  cannot  com- 
mand a crop  of  turneps  or  a crop  of  clover ; 
pd  when  either  of  thefe  fail,  the  regularity  of 
the  fucceffion  is  of  courfe  broken  into. 

If  his  turneps  dlfappoint  him,  he  either  lets 
his  land  lie  fallow  through  the  winter,  and 
fows  it  with  barley,  in  courfe,  in  the  fpring ; 
or,  more  frequently,  though  lefs  judiciouily, 
fows  it  with  wheat  in  avitumn ; fometimeSji 
though  not  always,  fowing  it  with  clover  and 
rye-grafs  in  the  fpring ; by  this  means  regain- 
ing his  regular  courfe. 

If  the  clover  mifs,  the  remedy  is  moye  dif- 
ficult; and  no  general  rule  is  in  this  cafe  ob- 
ferved.  Sometimes  a crop  of  peas  is  taken  the 
firlt  year  ; and  the  next,  buck  plowed  under  : 
or  perhaps  a crop  of  oats  are  taken  the  firft 
year,  and  oyer  thefe  clover  fown  for  the  fecond  : 
in  either  of  thefe  cafes,  the  foil  comes  round  for 
wheat  the  third  year,  in  due  fucceffion. 

ous  hufbandman  In  the  northern  part  of  the  Diflrici:  (Mr, 
Edmund  Bird,  of  Plumilead) ; who  divides  his  farm  into 
feven,  infiead  of  fix,  fliifts ; his  courfe  of  cro/>j  are  the 
fame  as  thofe  of  his  neighbours  ; his  feventh  fiiift  being 
^ whole-year’s  fallow  for  wheat, 
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It  has  already  appeared  in  the  heads  of  a 
lease,  page  75,  that  the  Norfolk  farmers  ate 
rcllridted  from  taking  more  than  two  crops  of 
corn  fucceffively.  At  the  clofe'of  a leafe  this 
reftriftion  may  fometimes  have  a good  effedt  ; 
for  ill-blood  between  landlord  and  tenant  too 
frequently  leads  a farmer  to  do  what  he  knows 
will,  in  the  end,  be  injurious  both  to  himfelf 
and  his  farm.  The  crime  of  taking  more  than 
two  crops  of  corn  fucceflively  is,  however, 
held,  by  farmers  in  general,  in  an  odious  light, 
and  is  never  praflifed  by  a good  farmer,  un- 
lefs  “ to  bring  into  courfe,”  a fmall  patch, 
with  feme  adjoining  piece  *, — or  to  regulate  his 
ihifts^ 
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SOIL-PROCESS. 

IN  THIS  Important  department  of  luif- 
l)andry  the  Norfolk,  farmers  are  proficients. 

It  is  obfervable,  however,  that  Norfolk  being 
an  old-cultivated  country  ; and  having  been, 
century  after  century,  kept  under  a courfe  of 
arable  management  ; the  difficulties  of  break- 
ing-up  rough  wafte  lands,  and  old  leys,  are, 
at  prefent,  unknown  ; the  whole  bufinefs  of 
the  foil-procefs  being,  now,  the  regular  routine 
of  removing  thofe  foulnefles,  which  all  arable 
lands  are  liable  to;  and  in  putting  the  foil 
into  a fit  ftate  for  the  reception  of  the  feed. 

■ But  thefe  operations,  fimple  as  they  may 
feeni  to  unpractical  obfervers,  require  much 
(kill  and  judgment;  for  on  a proper  conduCt 
in  this  department  depends,  confiderably,  the 
profit  or  lofs  of  an  arable  farm.  And  as  the 
Norfolk  hufbandmen  appear  to  pie  to  be 
rnafters  in  this  art,  1 will  endeavour  to  convey 
to  my  readers,  in  an  ample  manner,  their  con- 
duct 
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dudt  in  this  particular;  in  doing  which,  it  will 
be  proper  to  confider  the  following  articles 
feparately  : 

1.  Plowing,  4.  Cleanfing, 

2.  Harrowing,  5.  Laying-up, 

' 3.  Rolling,  6.  Draining; 

snd,  previoufly,  to  give  fonie  account  of  the 
fingular  praftice  of  this  country,  with  refpedt 
10  the  hours  of  work  obferved,  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  foil-procefs.  , 

The  univerlal  pradfice,  I believe  through- 
out the  county,  is  to  go  what  is  called  two 
journies.’’  In  winter,  when  days  are  ihort, 
the  teams  go  out  as  foon  as  it  is  light,  and  re^ 
turn  home  at  twelve  o^clock  to  dinner : — gg 
out  ap-ain  at  one,  and  remain  in  the  field  until 

.O' 

dark.  In  longer  days,  the  cullom  varies 
the  mofi;  general  pradtice  is  to  go  out  at  feyen 
in  the  morning; — return  at  noon  : — go  out 
again  at  two; — and  return  at  feven  in  the  even- 
ing. Ten  hours;  namely,  five  hours  each  jour- 
ney ; — are  the  longed  hours  of  work  ; except 
in  the  hurry  of  barley  feed-time,  when  thefe 
hours  may  fometimes  be  exceeded. 

The  length  of  day  is,  therefore,  not  excefiivc; 
but  the  work  performed  in  fo  fliort  a time  is 

ex- 
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extraordinary.  The  Norfolk  plowmen  always 
do  as  much— in  general,  a great  deal  more — 
in  one  journey,  that  is  in  five  hours, — than 
plowmen  in  general  do  in  eight  hours;  which, 
in  moft  parts  of  the  kingdom,  is  the  kngth  ot 
the  plowman’s  day. 

This  fadl,  however,  is  no  longer  extraor- 
dinary, when  we  obferve  tlieir  paces,  relpec- 
lively.  Plow-teams,  in  general,  travel  at  the 
rate  of  one  to  two  miles  an  hour ; whereas  in 
Norfolk  they  ftep  out  at  not  lefs  than  three  to 
four  miles  an  hour  ; and  the  fame,  or  a greater 
agility,  is  preferved  in  the  other  departments. 


I.  Plowing.— Every  thing  is  plowed  with 
two  horfes,  abreaft,  driven  and  guided  by  the 
plowman  (fee  Implements)  ; and  the  common 
day’s  work,  except  in  wdteat  feed-time  is  two 
acres!  afadf,  this,  which  nothing  but  actual  ob- 
fervation  could  have  taught  me  to  believe. 

The  Norfolk  hufbandmen  pay  due  attention 
to  the  Jia^e  of  the  foil  to  be  plowed,  being  care- 
ful not  to  plow  it  too  wet*,  nor  too  dry;  the 

* The  Norfolk  plowmen  have  a fingular  expedient  to 
prevent  the  foil  when  moilf  from  turning  up  in  whole  glohy 
furrows,  which  they  term  “ fcoring  ;?  to  prevent  which 
they  tie  a piece  of  ftrong  rope-yarn  round  the  plate  or 
mould-board;  which,  by  this  means,  fs  prevented  from 
adting  as  a trowel  upon  the  foil. 
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latter  -moft  efpeclally  : not  only  becaufe  their 
plow  and  team  are  ill-calculated  for  Ilubborn 
work ; but  left,  in  breaking  up  the  foil  at  a 
time  when  it  is  too  dry  to  be  cut  clean  with  the 
ihare,  it  ihould  rife  in  clods,  and  thereby  diL 
turb  the  pan  y*  which,  upon  every  occafion, 
is  held  facred  (fee  Soil). 

Inftances  of  the  mifchiefs  of  deep-plowing 
are  related  : one  of  them  by  an  old,  and  moft 
judicious  hufbandman,  to  whofe  opinion  the 
greateft  deference  and  attention  is  due  *,  His 
‘men  having,  in  his  abfcnce,  plowed  part  of  a 
clofe  when  it  was  too  dry,  it  broke  up  in  large 
thick  clods  ; the'pan,  which  adhered  to  the  foil, 
being  of  courfe  brought  up  to  the  furface. 
He  immediately  forefaw  the  effed:  which, 
I have  not  a doubt,  followed.  This  patch, 
from  no  other  apparent  circumftance  whatever, 
could  not,  with  all  his  (kill  and  induftry,  be 
brought  to  bear  a crop  of  any  kind  equal  to  that 
of  the  reft  of  the  clofe,  for  fix  or  feven  years 
afterward.  The  crops  on  this  part  were  uni- 
formly, and  obvioufly,  not  only  foul,  but  bad  ; 
and  this,  notwithftanding  an  extraordinary  ab 
lowancc  of  manure  and  tillage  were,  from  time 
to  time,  beftowed  upon  it. 

♦ Mr.  Arthur  Bayfield,  of  Antingham. 

From 
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From  this  and  other  inftances  of  a fimllar 
kind,  as  well  as  from  general  obfervation,  I 
am  convinced  that  to  plow  beneath  the  wonted 
depth,  would,  under  the  lingular  circumftances 
of  the  Norfolk  foil,  be  injudicious  manage- 
ment ; — unlefs  fome  ready  method  could  be  hit 
upon  of  forming,  at  a greater  depth,  a frelh  paa, 

*The  methods  of  plowing  are  various. — In 
making  fallows,  the  prevailing  pradice  of 
plowing  fleet  and  full  pitch,’’  alternately,  is 
very  judicious : it  not  only  breaks  and  mixes 
the  foil  more  readily  than  the  common  pradice 
of  plowing  always  the  fame,  or  nearly  the  fame 
depth  ; but,  in  the  firfl:  two  plowings,  it  ren- 
ders the  operations  more  eafy  : the  firft,  being 
thin,  goes  lighter  off  the  lhare ; and  the  fe- 
cond  being  always  (except  for  turneps)  a crofs- 
plowing,  the  fliare  has  frelh  firm  ground  to  lay 
hold  of,  by  which  means  the  plow  is  kept 
Heady  to  its  work. 

To  increafe  this  advantage  it  is  common,  on 
very  thin  foils,  to  break  up  fallows  by  riccr 
balking,”  or  by  flob-furrowing which  are 
nearly  the  fame  operation  performed  in  diffe- 
rent ways. 

hr 
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III  rice-balking,  the  flag”=^'  is  always  turned 
toward  the  unplowcd  ground,  the  edge  of  the 
coulter  paffing  clofe  to  the  edge  of  the  flag  lafl: 
turned  : whereas,  in  flob»furrowlhg>  the  flag  is 
turned  towards  the  plowed  ground,  the  coulter 
pafiing  fifteen  or  fixteen  inches  from  the  laft 
plow-furrow ; — into  which,  in  this  cafe,  the 
edge  of  the  flag  hangs  and,  in  both  cafes^ 
a flip  of  unplowed  foil,  of  a width  nearly 
'equal  to  that  of  the  flag,  is  buried', 

Thcfe  methods  bf  plowing  are  not  peculiar 
to  Norfolk  ; but  I know  no  Diflridl  in  which 
they  are  fo  commonly  pradlifed  by  farmers  in 
general  as  they  are  in  this  county.  The  firfl;  is 
inofl  in  ufe  : it  is  the  neater,  and,  perhaps  for 
the  Norfolk  foil,  the  more  eligible  operation. 

• , ' ' ■ • -v  - • , ■ ' ■ 

Another  method  bf  plowing  pradlifed  in 
Norfolk,  but  not  peculiar  to  it,  is  two-fur- 

' - ' ■ * • ^ t r - . . i 

rowing  — trench-plowing — double-plowing. 
This  il  done  with  two  plows,  one  following 
the  other  in  the  fame  place  : it  is,  in  the  flial- 
low  foil  of  this  Diftridi:,  a difficult  operation  J 
but  the  wheels  and  the  brbad-lliare  of  the  Nor- 
folk  plow  render  it  fihgularly  well  adapted  to 
this  biifmefs.  The  foil,  perhaps  not  more  than 


* The  provincial  term  for  the  furrow  turned. 
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four  or  five  inches  deep,  is  to  be  divided  into 
two  thin  flices,  the  under  one  being  to  be  taken 
up  thick  enough  to  bury  the  firft,  without 
brinsing  up  at  the  fame  time  any  part  of  the 
fubftratum  or  pan  : and  this  I have  fccn  done 
with  great  exaftnefs^ 

^he  price  of  plowing.  With  a plain,  clean 
farrow,  is  two  fliillings  and  fixpence  an  acre  ! 
which  is  the  current  price  of  the  country,  and 
the  rate  which  is,  I believe,  almofl  invaria- 
bly adopted  by  referees  between  out-going 
and  in-coming  tenants.'  This  interefting  fadt' 
alone^  accounts  for  the  comparative  high  price 
of  land  in  Norfolk.  In  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  ten  fliillings  an  acre  is  a price  of  plow- 
ing, equally  current.  How  much,  then,  it 
behoves  gentlemen  of  landed  property  to  in- 
troduce upon  their  eftates  the  praftice  of  plow^- 

ING  WITH  TWO  HORSES,  AND  GOlNC  TWO  JOUR- 

NiEs  A DAY, — ^Where  it  is  pradficable ; and 
wdiere  it  is  not,  to  endeavour,  by  other  meansj 

TO  LOWER  THE  EXPENCE  OF  PLOWING';  and 

thus  by  introducing  a real  improvemerit,  add 
a permanent  inefeafe  to  their  rent-rolls. 

II.  Harrowing.— In  making  fallows,  it  is 
cuflomary  to  harrow  prefently  before  each  plow- 
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ing  ; the  operation  being  too  frequently  defer- 
red fo  long,  that  the  feeds  of  weeds,  fet  at  liberty 
by  the  harrows,  have  not  time  to  vegetate,  be- 
fore they  are  again  turned  under  the  foil,  and 
placed  out  of  the  fphere  of  vegetation. 

This  injudicious  management  is  not  how- 
ever univerfal ; good  farmers  making  a point 
of  letting  their  fallows  lie  a fufficient  length  of 
time  between  the  harrowing  and  the  fucceed- 
ing  ftirring. 

One  admirable  praftice  peculiar,  I believe, 

• to  Norfolk,  is  that  of  making  the  horfes  trot  at 
harrow  : it  being  a cuftom,  which  is  prevalent 
throughout  almoft  every  department  of  this 
operation,  to  walk  the  horfes  againft  the  rife, 
if  any,  and  trot  them  back  again  in  the  fame 
place.  ,^his  excellent  praftice  not  only  rids 
worK  and  difengages  the  root-weeds  from  the 


harrow-tines,  as  well  as  from  the  foil,  leaving 
them  loofe  on  the  furface  ; but  levels  the  land, 
in  a manner  which  would  be  difficult  to  de- 
fcribe,  and  which  obfervation,  alone,  can  render 
evident. 

The  day’s  work  of  a pair  of  horfes,  walk- 
ing one  way  and  trotting  the  other,  the  har- 
rows over-lapping  fo  as  to  give  the  ground  a 
full  double-tine,  is  laid  at  about  feven  acres, 
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III.  Rolling. — Very  little  general  matter 
falls  under  this  head.  One  circumftancc,  how- 
ever, requires  to  be  mentioned* 

The  roller,  notwlthftandlng  the  lightnefs 
of  the  foil,  and  its  pronenefs  to  be  injured  by 
dry  weather,  is  never  ufed  in  Norfolk  for  the 
purpofe  of  comprefTion.  I never  faw  one  ufed 
by  a farmer  either  upon  fallow  or  upon  a lay ; 
not  even  upon  the  firfl  year  of  a clover-lay  to 
fmooth  the  furface  for  the  lithe. 

The  only  lifes  to  which  I have  feen  a roller 
put,  in  this  Diftridf,  are  that  of  fmoothing  the 
furface  before  fowlng,  to  prevent  the  feed  from 
running  down  too  low,  and  that  of  fmoothing 
it  afterwards  a preparation  for  the  lithe  ^ : 
and  even  this  operation  is  performed  with  a 
roller  not  more  perhaps  t^an  feven  or  eight 
inches  in  diameter ! a circumltance  which  I 
Gonfefs,  I am  no  way  able  to  account  for:  never* 
thelefs,  it  would  be  rafhnefs  to  condemn  an 
eftablifhed  pradtice,  unlefs  I could,  from  my 
own  experience,  or  from  adequate  obfervation 
on  the  experience  of  others,  prove  it  to  be  in- 
eligible. 

I cannot,  however,  refrain  in  this  iiiftance 
from  recommending  to  the  Norfolk  hufband- 

* And  fomet'mes  wheat  is  rolled  In  autumn.  Sec  Wheat. 
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men  to  try,  by  accurate  and  repeated  experi-' 
ments,  whether  the  rolling  of  fallows,  lays, 
corn-crops,  and  meadows,  with  a heavy  roller, 
would,  or  woOld  not,  be  eligible  management, 
on  the  Norfolk  foil. 

IV.  Cleansing  plo\’v^-land. — The  Nor- 
folk method  of  cleaning  fallows  from  quicks’*" 
and  other  root-weeds,  is,  when  they  are  dif- 
engaged  from  the  foil,  to  draw  them  into  rin- 
ges” — ‘Vovjs — ^with  the  fame  barrows  with  which 
they  were  difengiged  (neither  horfe  nor  hand- 
rakes  being  ever  ufed  in  the  operation In  this- 
cafe,  the  horfes,  walking  Rowly,  are  driven 
with  reins,  the  driver  following  the  harrows, 
and  lifting  them  up,;  at  Hated  diftances.  The 

quicks”  are  then  Hiook  into  heaps  with  forks, 
and  either  burnt  in  the  clofe,-  or  carried  off  ta 
digeft  in  large  heaps,  as  the  weather  fuits,  or  the 
judgment  of  the  farmer  may  determine. 

■ If  it  be  right,  in  making  a fallow,  to  burn  or 
carry  off  the  roots  of  couch  or  other  gralfes, 
this  is  perhaps  as  fi'mpie  a proceis  as  can  be 
ufed  for  the  purpofe. 

It  is  a general  idea  that  marl  helps  to  cleanfe’ 
the  foil  from  quicks. 


V.  Laying^ 
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V;  Laying-up  plow-land. — For  wheat, 
the  foil  is  ufually  gathered  up  into  very  narrow 
ridges  : but  for  every  other  crop  it  is  laid  into 
wide  flat  warps/’  or  beds  of  about  ten  paces 

wide  ; without  any  regard  being  had  to  the  na- 

* 

ture  of  the  fubfoil  : which,  notwithftanding  it 
is,  in  general,  fufEciently  abforbent  to  admit  of 

this  pradiice,  is  fometimes  too  retentive,  and 
cold,  to  admit  of  it  with  propriety. 

This  kind  of  land^  however,  feldom  occurs 
in  Norfolk  ; and  this  circumftance  may  be  a 
good  reafon  why  a Norfolk  farmer  is  fo  truly 
helplefs  on  a wet  cold-bottomed  foil  * ; and 
may  account^  in  fome  meafure,  for  his  generally 
failing  in  his  attempts  to  farm  on  any  other  foil 
than  that  of  his  own  country; 

The  idea  of  gathering  the  foil  into  ridges, 
and  finking  crofs-furrows  for  the  purpofe  of 
getting  rid  of  the  furface-water,  is  unknown  to 
him  : if  the  fubfoil  is  not  thirfly  enough  to 
drink  up  the  rain-water  as  fall:  as  it  falls,  it  lies 
Upon  the  warps,  or  makes  its  way  acrofs  them 
in  a channel  of  its  own. 

This,  however,  even  fuppofing  the  praftlce 
to  be  without  exceptions,  is  no  heavy  charge 

^ For  a flrlkln^  inftance,  fee  Mi  if . 114. 
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againfl;  the  Norfolk  hufbandmen^  confidered 
•merely  as  fuch ; for  the  Norfolk  foil  in  gene- 
ral is  fufSciently  abforbent  to  require  neither 
ridge  nor  furrow. 

But  there  are  patches,  efpecially  on  the  fides 
of  the  fwells,  and  on  the  margins  of  the  mea*» 
cMws,  which  are  too  retentive  to  admit  of  fuch 
management ; and  there  are  feme  few  hufband- 
men,  who  are  fufficiently  attentive  to  furface- 
drains  for  carrying  off  the  fuperfluous  rain- 
water ; or,  if  that  be  found  infufficient,  have 
recourfe  to 

VI.  Under-draining. — This,  however,  is 
a praftice  which  is  not  o£  long  Handing  in  the 
Diftridt ; but  may,  I make  no  doubt,  be  found 
highly  ufeful  to  many  parts  of  it. 

Under-draining  has,  hitherto,  been  chiefly,  I 
believe,  done  with  wood  ; there  being  no  Hones 
in  the  DiHridt;  except  a few  fmall  flints  ga- 
thered off  the  land  ; and  except  fea-Hones  up- 
‘On  the  coaH  ; — either  of  which  would,  if  pro- 
perly ufed,  be  preferable  to  wood. 
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For  an  inftance,  and  the  method,  of  under- 
draining with  wood,  fee  Min.  2. 

For  a particular  foil-procefs  for  barley  an^ 
turneps,  on  a very  thin'  light  foil,  fee 
Min.  57. 

For  an  evidence  of  the  excellency  of  the 
Norfolk  foil-procefs,  fee  Min.  98. 

For  an  inftance  of  injudicious  management 
of  a wet  foil,  fee  Min.  j 14. 

For  further  obfervations  on  fallows,  fee 
the  heads  buck,  turneps,  barley,  wijeat. 
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THE  PRINCIPAL  MANURES  fet  on 
upon  the  lands  of  this  Diftrift  appear,  in  page 
13,  to  be, 

I.  Marl,  clays,  and  other  earths, 

1.  Dung,  and  cornpofls  formed  with  it. 

2.  Lime. 

I 

4.  Soot. 

5.  Rape-cake. 

6.  Malt-coombs. 

I,  Marling.  Marl  has  been  fo  long  in  ufc 
in  ibis  Diftridt,  that  there  are  few  farms  with- 
out marl-pits  upon,  or  near  them ; fo  that 
fearching  for  marl  is  at  prefent  feldom  requifite, 
and  the  art  of  difcovering  it  not  much  ftudied. 
The  herb  coltsfoot  {tiifilago  farfara')  abound- 
ing on  the  foil,  is  conlidered  as  an  indication 
of  a jam  of  marl  being  ftuated  near  the  fur- 
face.  But,  whether  this  is,  or  is  not,  an  in- 
fallible guide, — time  and  accidents  or  inten- 
tional refear.ches,  have  not  failed  to  difeover 
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beds  of  marl  in  almoft  every  eftate,  and.  In 
fome  places,  on  almoR  every  farm,  fituatcd 
fufficiently  near  the  furfacc  to  be  worked 
with  advantage. 

Of  the  quality  of  marls^  as  has  been  already 
obferved,  the  Norfolk  farmers  are,  in  a great 
mcafure,  uninformed.  That  which  falls  molt 
readily,  and  ‘‘  gets  to  work’’  the  fooned.  Is 
in  the  bell  eReem  ; but,  in  general,  the  quan^ 
tity  of  uncallow”  (namely,  the  coping,  or 
.covering  of  earth,  which  lies  upon  the  head, 
or  jam)  is  more  attended  to  than  the  intrinfic 
quality  of  the  marl. 

The  depth  of  uncallow  is  generally  very  un- 
equal : perhaps,  on  the  fame  jam  of  marl  it 
will  vary  from  one  or  two,  to  fix  or  eight,  feet 
deep,  the  furface  of  the  jam  ufually  riling  into 
inequalities,  termed  heads. 

The  depth  of  the  jam  is  equally  uncertain  : I 
have  feen  one  worked  twenty  feet  deep ; but 
in  general,  I believe,  ten  or  twelve  feet  may 
be  reckoned  a middling  depth. 

The  bottom  of  the  jam^  being  generally  a 
white  abforbent  fand,  no  pump  or  artificial 
drain  is  requifite  to  free  a Norfolk  marl-pit ' 
from  water,  which  no  fooner  touches  the  fand 
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than  it  vanllhes,  as  through  the  grate  of  an 
open  drain. 

In  working  a marUpit,  the  top-foil  is  thrown 
back  for  manure — the  remainder  of  the  un- 
callow thrown  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and 
levelled  for  the  carts  to  {land  upon.  When 
the  jam  is  low,  the  marl  is  thrown  immediately 
from  it  into  the  carts ; but  if  it  be  too  high  for 
this  operation,  piles  arc  driven  in  a row  a few 
feet  from  the  face  of  the  jam;  and,  as  foon  as 
a crack  is  formed,  water  is  poured  into  it, 
more  efpecially  when  the  marl  is  dry  and  flub- 
born  ; and  by  this  means  many  loads  are  thrown 
down  at  once  ; either  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit, 
or  on  to  a plat^form  level  with  the  body  of  the 
cart  ; into  which  the  marl,  in  this  cafe,  is 
thrown  with  great  eafe.  Taking  up  the  bot- 
tom of  the  jam  is  the  mofl  difficult  part  of  the 
operation ; the  marl  being  firfl  to  be  cafl  up 
on  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and  afterwards  to 
be  thrown  into  the  carts.  But  by  thus  bring- 
ing up  the  bottom,  two  valuable  things  are 
obtained  ; — a drain  for  the  water,  and  a moft 
convenient  receptacle  for  the  next  line  of  unr 
eallow,' 
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The  labour  beftowed  on  marl  previous  to  its 
being  put  into  the  cart,  whether  it  be  incurred 
by  throwing  down,  loofening  by  pecks,  crows, 
&c.  or  fetching  up  the  bottom,  is  termed 
calling” — the  a£t  of  throwing  it  into  the  cart 
being  called  “ filling.” — The  price  of  calling 
is  three-pence  to  fix-pence  a load,  according  to 
the  circunillances  of  the  pit  (the  uncallow- 
ing  being  generally  done  by  the  day)  ; and  the 
price  for  filling  two-pence  to  two-pence  half- 
penny, according  to  the  lize  of  the  loads  car- 
ried.  I have  known  three-pence  a load  given 
for  filling  and  fpreading  large  loads : the  price 
■of  fpreading,  alone,  is  about  one  Ihilling  an 
acre.  The  number  of  loads  carried  out  in  a 
day  by  one  team,  varies,  of  courfe,  with  the 
dillance  to  be  carried : when  the  pit  happens  to 

lie  in  or  contiguous  to  the  ground  to  be  mar- 
led, thirty  loads  have  been  carried  ; but  five- 

and-twenty  is,  I believe,  confidered  as  a eood 
day’s  work. 

^ The  quantity  fet  upon  an  acre  is  equally  va- 
rious ; depending  upon  two  things  .-—upon  the 
judgement  of  the  perfon  who  marls ; and  up- 
on whether  the  land  has,  or  has  not,  been  mar- 
Jed  heretofore. 

It 
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It  Is  known,  from  common  experience,  that 
land  which  has  been  recently  marled  receives 
no  apparent  benefit  from  a fecond  drefling  of 
the  fame  manure  : but  it  is  equally  well  known 
that,  after  fome  length  of  time  has  elapfed,  a 
repetition  of  marling  will  generally  anfwer. 

It  is  a notion,  pretty  generally  adopted, 
that,  in  this  cafe,  the  quantity  ought  to  be 
greater  than  it  was  the  firfl:  or  preceding  time  : 
and  it  being  formerly  the  pradlice  to  fet  on 
a great  quantity  at  once,— feldom,  perhaps, 
lefs  than  forty  loads  an  acre, — this  notion  has, 
probably,  deterred  many  perfons  from  doing 
that  which  Would  have  been  ferviceable  to 
themfelves  and  their  country. 

But  there  is  not,  I believe,  any  general  rule 
known,  refpedting  either  time  or  quantity ; I 
have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  making 
obfervations  on  a farm  which  affords  a flriking 
inllance  on  this  fubje(5l.  Two  or  three  different 
tenants  had  failed  fucceffively  on  this  farm.; 
though  by  no  means  high-rented.  The  greateft 
part  of  it  had,  within  the  memory  of  man, 
been  marled  with  not  lefs,  in  all  human  pro- 
bability, than  forty  loads  an  acre ; and  the 
tenants  who  failed  defpaired  of  reaping  any 
benefit  from  a fecond  marling  after  fo  lliort 
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an  interval  of  time  : but  this  farm  falling  into 
the  hands  of  a more  judicious  tenant,  he  has, 
by  marling,  ( and  by  other  a6ls  of  good  ma- 

nagement)  accuniulated,  in  little  more  than 
twenty  years,  a farmer’s  fortune  ^ during  which 
time  he  has  marled  upwards  of  one  hundred 
acres;  and  has  found,  from  long  experience, 
that  twenty-five  loads  an  acre  is,  notwithfland- 
ing  the  recent  marling,  a fufficient  quantity. 

I do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  the  fame  ma- 
nagement  would  every  where  produce  the  fame 
effeeft ; but  I will  venture  to  fay,  that  no  man 
having  marl  upon  his  premifes,  ought  to  ncgledt 
tp  try  its  effedt,  by  accurate  and  repeated  ex- 
periments,  upon  every  piece  of  land  in  his  pof- 
feffion, — without  being  led  away  by  any  re- 
ceived notion,—- or  general  rule. 

The  quantity  fet  on,  upon  land  which  is 
not  known  to  have  been  marled,  or  out  of 
which  the  marl  is  worn,  is,  at  prefent,  Icfs 
than  formerly. 

In  the  fouthern  Hundreds,  to  which  marl  is 
-obliged  to  be  fetched  a, great  diftance,  ten  or 
twelve  loads  are  confidered  as  a drclTine  ; hx 
or  eight  are  frequently  fet  on. 

In  the  more  central  and  northern  parts  of 
th^  Diflrifl:,  where  marl  is  common  on  almoft 
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every  farm,  twenty  to  thirty  loads  an  acre  are 
generally  allowed, — and  fometimes  forty  loads. 

When  it  is  known,  from  experience,  or 
taken  for  granted  without  proof,  that  land, 
either  through  a recent  marling  or  other  caufe, 
is  not  improveable  by  marl  alone,  a fmall 
(quantity  is  frequently  mixed  up  with  dung  ; 
either  by  bottoming  the  farm-yard,  or  the 
muck-hcapg,  with  it  ; or  by  mixing  k layer 
for  layer  with  the  dung  in  the  heaps.  In  ei- 
ther cafe,  they  are  afterward  turned  up,  and 
thereby  mixed  more  intimately  together,— 
With  this  preparation,  marl  has  been  found 
TO  anfwer,  where,  in  its  natural  Rate,  it  had 
no  effedl. 

The  fymptom,  or  indication,  of  a piece 
of  land  requiring  to  be  marled,  is  taken  from 
the  plants  which  prevail  upon  it.— Buddie’^ 
{chryfanthmum  fegetiim — corn-marigold)  is  con- 
fidered  as  a certain  intimation  that  the  land 
it  abounds  upon  requires  to  be  marled, 
“Smart- weed”  ( polygQnum  F ennfylvantcum — pale- 
flowered  perficaria)  is  likewife  an  obfervable 
fymptom.  It  is,  I believe,  an  undoubted  fact, 
that  marl,  in  a manner,  extirpates  thefe  plants 
from  the  foil  ; — and  that  quicks”  {triticum 
repens)  are  coniidcrably  checked  by  it. 
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With  rcfpcd:  to  the  cropy  for  which  marl 
is  fet  on,  there  is  no  general  rule  : it  is  fome- 
times  fet  on  for  turneps,  fometimes  for  barley, 
and  frequently  upon  the  fecond  yearns  lay  for 
wheat ; which  laft  is_,  perhaps,  the  beft  ma- 
nagement. 

The  €>:pence  of  marling  varies  with  the  quan- 
tity fet  on,  the  diftance  to  be  carried,  and  the 
Hate  of  the  pit. — ^Suppofe  twenty-five  loads  an 
acre  to  be  fet  on,  the  diftance  from  a quarter 
to  half  a mile,  and  the  expcnce  of  cafting 
three-pence  a load  ; and  that  a team  draws  out 
and  fets  on  the  twenty»five  loads  in  two  days  ; 

25  loads,  at  6i.  for  calling,  filling,  s,  d. 
and  fpreading  \ - - o 12  6 

Two  days  work  of  a team,  at  ioj.  i 00 

Uncallowing,  and  extra  wear  and 

tear  of  implements  and  tools  -076 

f.z  00 

II.  Dunging,  ^he  method  of  raifing  dung 
upon  the  premifes  will  appear  under  farm- 
yard MANAGEMENT, 

The  application  of  dung  is,  in  the  ordinary 
pradtice  of  the  Diftricl,  to  the  turner  and 
the  WHXAT  crops. 


For 
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ForTURNEPS,  the  flable-muck’’  is  ufually 
carried  out,  from  time  to  time,  as  it  accumu- 
lates, or  as  the  weather  anfwers,  in  winter;  and 
the  ^^par-muck/’  wanted  for  this  crop,  early  in 
the  fpring ; and  piled  up  in  heaps  in  or  near 
the  intended  turnep-clofes a bottom  being 
previoufly  formed  of  marl,  or  “ manner,” 
about  a foot  thick,  and  neated  up  into  a long- 
fquare  bed  to  fet  the  pile  upon. 

^'he  melhod  of  carrying  out  farm-yard  durig^ 
wben  a farmer  wants  to  get  bulinefs  for- 
ward,” is  generally  this  : Twd  fillers,  a driver^ 
and  an  unloader,  with  fix  horfes  and  three 
carts,  are  a fet,  for  a fhort  diflance  : one  of 
the  carts  being  always  in  the  yard — one  on 
the  road — and  one  at  the  dung-heap ; it  being 
a imiverfai  pradtice,  which  ^>revails  through- 
out the  Diftrict,  to  fet  the  carts  by  the  fide  of 
the  heap  and  unload  them  with  forks. 

The  crime  of  drawing  the  load  on  to  the 
heap  is  rarely  committed  in  Norfolk.  ' On  the 
contrary,  every  lump  is  carefully  broken,  and 
the  whole  piled  up  light  and  even,  with  almoll 
as  much  care  and  attention  as  farmers,  in  fomc 
places,  bellow  upon  their  hay-ricks. 

The- 
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The  ordinary  clay’s  work  of  the  fet  above- 
mentioned  is  twenty. five  loads  ; if  the  diftance 
be  very  fliort,-  thirty  loads  are  frequently  car- 
ried out : in  this  cafe,  however,  an  additional 
boy  is  required  to  aflifi  in  levelling  and  form- 
ing the  heap. 

The  filling  is  generally  done  by  the  load;— - 
another  admirable  practice  : the  price  one 
penny  a load;  a llriking  infiance  of  the  lovV 
Wages  and  hard  work  of  this  country. 

This  pradlice  ought  to  be  copied  in  every 
country  ; for  it  would,  in  mofi  places,  ‘be 
cheaper  to  pay  even  three-pence  a load,  than 
to  have  the  dung  cart  filled  by  the  day ; in 

wKich  cafe,  the  team  is  ever  fianding  idle  until 

the  load  be  made  up  : whereas,  when  the 

filling  is  done  by  the  load,  that  feldom  Iiap- 

\ 

pens.  This  accounts  fufficlently  for  the  extra- 
ordinary number  of  loads  carried  in  a day,  m 
Norfolk. 

For  WHEAT,  the  remainder  cif  the  par-yard- 
muck  is  generally,  in  the  fpring,  after  the 
cattle  are  turned  out  to  grafs,  turned  up  into 
piles  in  the  yards,  where  it  remains  until  the 
foil  be  prepared  to  receive  it  ;-.-the  piles  be- 
ing  by  good  farmers  re-turned  in  the  fummer  ; 
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sn  operation^  however^  which  is  too  frequently 
negledted. 

■ Or,  Inftead  of  turning  the  piles  in  the  yard,- 
they  are  fometimes  carried^  at  leifure-^timcs  in 
fummer,  on  to  the  land,  and  there  piled  afrelh  : 
in  either  cafe,  the  compoft,  by  the  time  it  be 
wanted  to  be  fet  on,  is  thoroughly  mixed  and 
dio-efled. 

O 

^he  method  of  fetting  on  dung  is  fim^ilar  to 

that  of  carrying-out  : and  from  twenty-five  to 

thirty  loads  are  confidered  as  a day’s  work  for 

one  team  and  two  fillers  : all  fet  on  in  hillocks. 

« 

The  qudntity  fet  upon  an  acre  is,  of  courfe^ 
proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  land  to  be  ma- 
nured, and  the  quantity  of  dung  to  be  fet  on  :• 
ten  loads  of  good  fpit-dung,  or  twelve  to  fif^ 
teen  loads  of  compofl,  is,  perhaps,  xht  medial. 
quantity  fet  upon  an  acre,  for  turneps  : — for 
•-joheat  a fmaller  quantity,  and  generally  of  a 
worfe  quality,  Is  ufually  allowed. 

Some  few  farmers  manure  their  clcver-IaySy 
but  this  is  by  no  means  common  •,  the  appli- 
cation of  dunG;  bcins:,  as  has  been  faid,  in  a man- 
ner  wholly  to  the  turncp  and  wheat  crops. 

It  may  alfo  be  faid,  in  general  terms,  that 
all  the  dung  fpread  upon  this  Diflricl  is  plowed 
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in:  WHEAT  is  fomctimes  top-drcjfed  with' it ; but 
I have  met  with  few  inftances  of  that  fpecies  of 
manap-cmcnt. 

III.  Liming.  It  has  already  been  obferved 

under  buildings  and  repairs,  9L 

the  lime  of  this  Didridt  is  burnt  entirely  from 
marl,  with  fea-coal,  in  drawing-kilns : at  lead 
• I never  obferved  a Handing  kiln 

The  price  varies,  in  a fmall  degree,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Didrid: : nine  diillings  a 
chaldron  of  thirty-two  bufliels  is  a medium 
price.  See  note,  page  pr. 

Idme,  however,  cannot,  as  has  been  before 
obferved,  be  confidered  as  a common  manure 
in  this  Didrid  ; and  while  men  will  continue 

to  draw  general  conclufions,  from  particular 

« 

incidents  or  experiments,  in  matters,  of  agri- 
culture, more  efpecially  on  the  ededs  of  this 
myderious  •manure,  they  will  ever  be  of  dif- 
ferent opinions.  Until  the  operation  of  lime 
upon  foils,  and  vegetables,  be  better  known 
than  it  is  at  prefent,  it  is  in  vain  to  reafon 
abo'ut  it. 

* Namely,  a kiln  wliich  is  filleJ  and  bupnt*out  without 
tlrawlng  otl  any  of  the  lime  while  burnincj^. 

VoL.  I.  M If, 
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If,  by  accurate  and  repeated  experiments,  a 

given  lime  be  found  to  have  no  profitable  ef- 
fect upon  a given  foil,  it  would  be  abfurd  to 
continue  to  lay  that  particular  lime  upon  that 
particular  foil.  On  the  contrary,  if,  by  a fimi- 
lar  courfe  of  experiments,  a given  lime  be 
found  to  aft  profitably  upon  ]a  given  foil,  it 
would  be  equally  abfurd  to  let  any  argument ^ 
howfoever  plaufible,  prevent  a man  from  reap- 
ing the  advantage  which  fo  fortunate  a cireum- 
ftance  has  thrown  in  his  way. 

There  may  be  foils  in  Norfolk  upon  which 
the  Norfolk  lime  would  have  no  beneficial  ef- 
feft  ; but  that  there  are  fome  upon  which  it  has 
a beneficial  effeft,  I am  certain  ; not  only  from 
my  own  experience,  but  from  the  praftice  of 
ibmc  of  the  befi:  farmers  in  the  Difirift ; and 
this,  too,  upon  lands  which  have  been  here- 
tofore marled. 

If  by  lime,  or  any  other  fofii]  or  extraneous 
manure,  a Norfolk  farmer  could  fecure  a crop 
of  wheat  without  dung,  the  advantage  would 

be  very  great.  The  whole  fyftem  of  the  Norfolk 
management  hinges  on  the  turnep-crop ; and 

this  depends,  in  a great  meafure,  on  the  quan- 
tity of  dung.  No  dung, — ho  turneps, — 
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bullocks,— no  barley,— no  clover, — nor  teathe 
upon  the  fecond  year’s  lay  for  wheat. 

How  much  then  it  behooves  the  Norfolk 
hufbandmen,  and  turnep-farmers  in  general, 
to  treafure  up  dung  for  the  turnep-crop. 
The  lofs  of  a crop  of  wheat  is  only  a Angle 
lofs,  and  its  effedfs  momentary  and  certain  ; 
whereas  the  lofs  of  the  turnep-crop  deranges 
the  whole  farm,  and  its  effedts  may  be  felt  to 
the  end  of  a leafe. 

If  it  be  found,  from  adequate  experience, 
that  lime  is  infufficient  to  anfwer  the  defired 
purpofe  ; and  if  it  be  found  neceffary  to  right 
management  that  a certain  quantity  of  wheat 
fliould  be  every  year  grown ; other  fadlitious 
or  extraneous  manures  might,  by  a continued 
fearch  and  a proper  fpirit  of  induftry,  be  ob- 
tained. 

The  general  method  of  applying  lime  is  to  let 
it  fall  in  large  heaps,  and  to  fpread  it  out  of 
earts  upon  fallowed  ground,  either  for  wheat 
Or  for  barley. 

^he  ([uantity  fet  on-— about  three  chal- 

drons an  acre. 
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IV.  Sowing  soot.  Near  towns  foot  is  ufetl 
as  a top-dreffing  for  wheat,  in  February  or 
March. 

time  of  /owing  is  confidered  as  very  ma- 
terial. If  k he  fown  early,  andthe  froft  catch 
it,  its  strength  is  thereby  lowered  : if  late,  and 
no  rain  falls  to  walh  it  in^  it  is  thought  to  be 
rather  injurious  than  beneficial  to  the  crop  of 
wheat.  'And  it  is  not^  in  any  cafe,  found  of 
much,  if  any,  fervice  to  the  fucceeding  crop  of 
barley* 

^he  method  of  /owing  it  is  extremely  fimple; 
and,  in  the  only  inftance  I faw  the  fowing  of 
foot  pradtifed,  here,  was  very  complete. 

A favourable  opportunity  being  embraced, 
when  the  wind  blew  gently  and  in  the  direc- 
tion, or  nearly  in  the  fame  direflion,  as  the 
lands  or  ridges  lie, — the  fame  waggon  which 

brought  it  from  Norwich,  and  which,  until 
the  opportunity  offered,  had  flood  fafe  under 
cover,  was  drawn,  in  a furrow,  againfl  the 
wind  ; v;hile  a man,  Handing  on  the  outfide  of 
the  waggon,  fpread  the  foot,  with  a fhovel, 
feveral  yards  wide,  on  either  fide  of  him  ; the 
height  of  his  fituation  at  once  enabling  him 

to  fpread  it  wide,  and  even.  As  he  reached 

tha 
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the  windward  end  of  the  lands,  the  team 
wheeled  round  under  the  hedges,  and  took  a 
frefli  width. 

The  ({iiantity  fet  on  was  forty  bufnels  an  acre. 


V.  Manuring  with  rape-cake. — Rape- 
cake  is  not  a common  manure  in  this  Diflrid; 
but  it  is  ufed  by  feme  very  good  hufbandmen, 
towards  the  north  coafl: : particularly  by  the 
iudicious  manager  mentioned,  in  this  fedllon^ 
under  the  article  marling  ^ \ who  has  not  only 
marled  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  which  men 
of  lefs  judgment  than  kimfelf  confid-ered  as 
unimprovable  by  marl ; but  has,  in  the  courfc 
of  about  twenty  years,  laid  out  eight 
hundred  pounds  in  rape-cake  : and  his  fuccefs 
is  a ftriking  evidence  in  favour  of  the  doftrine 
above  held  forth  ; namely,  that  of  applying 
the  dung  wholly  to  the  tm*nep-crop,  and  dref- 
fing  for  wheat  with  fome  other  manure. 

He  fetches  the  cake  feven  or  eight  miles, 
from  Cromer  or  Blakeney  ; where  it  coils  him 
from  forty  Ihillings  to  three  pounds  a ton; 
with  which  he  drelTes  three  acres.  Being  pre- 

^ IMr,  Edmund  Bird,  of  Plumilead. 
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vioufly  ground,  or  broken  into  fmall  pieces,  it 
is  fown,  by  hand,  out  of  a common  feed-box, 
Upon  the  laft  plowing  but  pne  .of  a fummerr 
fallow,  for  wheat. 


VI.  Malt-dust»— This  is  the  moft  ge- 
neral adventitious  manure  of  the  Dillrid: ; 
every  malt-houfe  furnifliing  more  or  lefs  of  it ; 
but  the  quantity,  even  upon  the  whole,  being 
fmall,  it  can  only  be  of  advantage  to  a few 
individuals. 

For  obfervations  on  marling,  in  Southr 
Walfham  Hundred,  fee  Min.  55. 

For  a propofed  melioration  of  the  foil  by  an 
improvement  in  the  foibprocefs,  fee  Min.  77, 

For  obfervations  on  claying,”  in  Fleg,  fee 
Min.  106. 

For  experiment  on  the  time  of  manuring 
grafsland,  fee  Mjn.  127. 

For  the  expence  of  marling,  by  wa^er-carr 
;riage,  fee  Min.  136. 
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THE  SEED-PROCESS. 

L BROADCAST  may  be  fald  to  be  the 
only  method  of  lowing  in  this  Diftridl : — and 
the  plow  f with  fome  few  exceptions)  the  only 
implement  ufed  in  covering  the  feed. 

ir.  Drilling,  not  with  {landing  the  foil  is 
fo  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  operation,  is  en- 
tirely unpradllfed.  The  only  exception  to  ran<- 
dom-fowing  is, 


III.  Dibbling — provincially,  ^‘dabbing.’’— 
It  is  performed  in  two  ways  ; namely,  by 
hand-dibbles,  and  by  (Uhhing~r oilers : the  lat- 
ter however  being  in  the  hands  of  very  few, 
and  being,  I believe,  ufed  for  wheat  only, 
they  will  be  mentioned  more  particularly 
under  that  article.  But  hand-dibbles  are  ufed 

for  peas  as  well  as  for  wheat.  Indeed,  in  this 
Diilrid:,  they  are  more  in  ufe  for  the  former 

M 4 than 
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than  for  the  latter ; the  dibbling  of  which 
cannot  be  faid  to  have  yet  gained  a footing  in 
it  : nor,  perhaps,  are  the  fhallow  foils  of  this 
part  of  the  Difiridl  adapted  to  the  pra£tice> 
how  excellent  foever  it  may  be  upon  deeper 
richer  foils.  Neverthelefs,  the  practice  being 
peculiar  to  Norfolk,  (and  the  part  of  Suffolk 
adjoining  to  Norfolk)  I embraced  every  op- 
portunity of  gaining  what  inform.ation  I could 
refpefting  it,  and  was  fingularly  fuccefsful  in 
my  enquiiies;  the  refults  of  which  appearing 
fully  in  Minutes  made  at  the  time  of  enquiry, 
I forbear  faying  any  thing  further  upon  the 
fubjedt  in  this  place. 

IV.  State  of  the  soil. — The  hnfbandmen 
of  Norfolk,  notwithflanding  the  natural  dry- 
nefs  and  lightnefs  of  their  foil,  are  particularly 
careful  not  to  fow  fpring  crops  when  the  foil  is 
what  they  call  cold  and  heavy.” — Vv^hen 
they  are  under  the  neceffity  of  fowing  under 
this  predicament,  they  endeavour  to  fow  above 
and  harrow  in  the  feeds  — whereas,  if  the 
feafon  be  tolerable,  it  is  a prevailing  practice 
to  plow  in  almofi  all  kinds  of  grain.  When 
the  foil  is  feen  to  fmoke  after  a Ihovver  at  fun- 

rife. 
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rife,  it  is  confidcred  to  be  in  a defirable  ftatc 
for  fcmi nation. 

For  the  rcfult  of  experiments  with  Mr. 
Duckett’s  Drill,  fee  Miisr.  19. 

For  obfervations  on  dibbling,  fee  Min’. 
23,  26,  28. 

For  refledllons  on  ‘ regulating  the  time  of 
fowing  by  the  feafon  rather  than  by  the  fun^ 
Icc  Min.  125. 
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I.  IT  HAS  already  been  obferved,  that 
ROLLING  crops  is  feldom  pradlifed  in  this  coun- 
try ; unlefs  to  fmpoth  the  furface,  in  a flight 
degree,  as  a preparation  for  the  fithe. 

I!.  Holing  is  ftill  lefs  in  pradtice;  except 
for  TURNEps,  and  fometimes  for  the  furrows  of 

WHEAT. 

III.  Hand-weeping  is,  however,  carefully 

attended  to  by  farmers  in  general ; and  is, 
generally,  performed  by  the  acre  : — a pradtice 
I have  not  met  with  elfewhere  ; though  mod 
eligible  to  be  adopted  in  every  Dlflridt : a far- 
mer has  not  a more  difagreeable  talk  than  that 
of  attending  to  weeders  by  the  day.  The 
price  is,  of  courfe,  proportioned  to  the  foulnefs 

of  the  crop  to  be  weeded  : — from  fixpcncc  to 
flve  {hillings  an  acre  is  given. 
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IV.  STONE-Pic?:iNa  clover-lay  is  alfo  ge^ 
^lerally  done  by  the  acre  : — the  price  twopence 
t.o  threepence  [ap  acre  ; the  cjuantity  of  ftones 
being  in  general  fmalU 


V.  The  method  of  frightening  rooks,  in 
practice  here,  efpecially  when  they  take  to 
patches  of  corn  which  are  lodged  before  har- 
veft,  is  (imply  to  ftick  up  a tall  bough  in  the 
part  infefted  : if  a gun  be  fired  near  the  place, 
before  the  bough  be  fet  up,  this  fimple  expe- 
dient feldom  fails  of  being  effectual. 

If  rooks  make  an  attack  after  feed-time,  or 
when  they  take,  generally,  to  the  crop  before 
harveft,  a boy  is  fet  to  fcare  them  ; they 
being  feldom  attempted  to  be  Ihot  at  in  Nor- 
folk ; where  a notion  prevails,  and  is  perhaps 
well-founded,  that  rooks  are  eflentially  ufeful 
to  the  farmer,  in  picking  up  worms  and 
grubs  *,  efpecially  the  grub  of  the  cock- 
chaffer,  which,  it  is  believed,  is  frequently  inr 
jurious  to  the  nieadows  and  rnarfhes  of  this 
country. 

VI.  But  whether  rooks  are,  or  are  not, 
Vpon  the  whole,  hurtful  to  the  farmer,  there 


are 
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■are,  m Norfolk,  three  fpecles  of  animals,  which, 
on  a certainty,  are  deftrudtive  to  him  : thefe 
are  Hares,  Pheasants,  and  Sparrows  : 
the  laft  of  which  are  not  lefs  difgraceful  to 
the-  farmers  themfelves,  than  the  two  former 
are  to  their  landlords ; and  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  fay,  which  of  the  three 
would,  to  a well-willier  to  hufbandry,  and  a 
ftranger  in  the  country,  appear  the  mofl  dif- 
gufting  light.  I confefs,  that  having  pre- 
conceived fome  idea  of  the  mifehiefs  that  mull 
necefiarily  arife  from  an  inordinate  quantity  of 
game,  the  clouds  of  fparrows  which  are  fuffer- 
ed  to  prey  upon  the  produce  of  this  country, 
were  to  me  the  greater  caufe  of  furprife. 

But  ffiameful  as  is  the  wafte  arifing  from  fpar- 
rows, it  is  inconfiderable,  when  compared  with 
the  devaftation  which  is  caufed  by  hares  and 
pheafants,  in  the  neighbourhoodsof  kept-covers. 

The  turnep-crop,  the  main  item  of  the 
Norfolk  hufbandry,  falls  a facrifice  to  hares: 
The  quantity  they  eat  is  confiderable,  but 
final  1 in  comparifon  with  the  wajie  they  create. 
Before  a hare  will  make  her  meal  of  turneps, 
fhe  will  talte,  perhaps,  ten,  without  meeting  with 
one  to  her  tooth.  Her  method  of  tailing,  is 

to 
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to  peel  off  a piece  of  rind,  about  the  fize  of  a 
fliilling,  upon  the  top  of  the  turnep  in  order 
that  fhe  may,  with  nicer  judgment,  make  her 
effay  upon  the  pulp  : in  doing  this,  a recep- 
tacle is  formed  for  the  rain,  and  a wound 
of  courfe  made  for  the  froft  to  operate  upon: 
the  •part  prefently  becomes  putrid ; in  a few 
weeks  a general  mortification  takes  place ; and 
the  turnep,  thus  partially  bitten,  is,  as  a food^ 
entirely  loft  to  the  farmer,  and  to  the  com- 
munity. 

The  wheat-crop  fuffers  principally  from 
fheafants : they  begin  with  it  the  moment  it  is 
fown,  and  prey  upon  it  fo  long  as  it  remains  in 
the  field  ; frequently  follow  it  into  the  rick- 
yard  *,  and,  in  fevere  weather,  into  the  barn- 
yard ; nay,  I have  known  them,  not  fatisfied 
with  robbing  the  pigs  and  poultry,  make  their 
entry  into  the  barn  itfelf;  where  they  have  been 
found,  by  the  farmer  or  his  labourers,  feeding 
in  numbers  upon  the  barn-floor.  Thefe  depre- 
dations are  not  confined  to  wheat ; but  are  of 
courfe  extended  to  other  crops. 

The  barley-crop  fuffers  principally  from 
bares  \ but  upon  this  their  mifehiefs  are  not  fo 

general 
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general  as  upon  the  turnep-crop.  So  long  as 
the  barley  keeps  young  and  fucculeiit,  they 
feed  promifcuoufly  ; but  when  it  begins  to  run 
up  to  ftem,  they  confine  themfelves  (if  the 
piece  be  too  large  to  keep  the  whole  of  it  un- 
der) to  particular  parts  *,  which,  by  being  kept 
continually  crept  as  it  Ihoots,  affords  them  a 
frefhbite  through  the  fummer;  fo  that  towards 
the  time  of  harveft,  when  the  crop  begins  to 
change,  patches  of  half  an  acre  or  an  acre, 
ffill  in  a graffy  ffate,  become  confpicuoufly 
fcattered  over  the  piece. 

Whether  the  crop  be  of  barley  or  of  wheat, 
it  receives,  throughout,  material  injury  by 
the  tracks  made  acrofs  it, 

Tue  clover,  alfo,  receives  Injury  from 
by  the  young  heads  being  eaten  down  to  the 
crown  in  vvinter,  and  by  the  crop  being  check- 
ed in  thefpring  ; thereby  fuffering  the  drought 
to  get  poffeffion  of  the  foil.  But  the  clover- 
crop  receives  ftill  greater  injury  from  pheafants  j 

which  arc  not  content  with  the  foliage,  but 

« 

feed  on  the  vitals  of  the  plant;  pecking  out  its 
heart, as  it  is  emphatically  called  : namely, 
the  center  of  the  ctown  of  the  root. 


It 
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It  is.  Indeed,  an  opinion  among  farmers, 
who  are  unfortunately  fixed  near  kept-covers, 
that  the  pheafants  do  more  injury  to  their  clo- 
vers, than  they  do  either  to  their  turneps  or 
their  barley  ; or,  fome  are  of  opinion,  even  to 
the  wheat-crop ; for  the  lofs  of  the  clover 
by  pheafants,  deranges  their  farm  in  a fimilar, 
though  not  in  fo  fenfible  a manner,  as  the  lofs 
of  their  turneps  by  bares ; whereas  the  lofs  of 
the  wheat,  though  great  in  the  firfi:  inftance,  is 
lefs  injurious  in  its  confequences. 

To  a perfon  who  has  not  been  eye-witnefs 
to  the  deftrudtion  whch  accompanies  an  inordi- 
nate quantity  of  game,  the  quantity  of  damage 
is  in  a manner  inconceivable. 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  a fuite  of  kept-covers 
give  protedion  to  five  hundred  brace  of  hares  : 
one  hundred  and  fifty  brace,  it  is  confidently 
afferted,  have  been  counted,  at  one  time,  on  one 
fide  of  a fingle  cover.  I have'  myfelf  feen 

from  fifty  to  a hundred  brace  under  the  eye  at 
once. 

Let  us  further  fuppofe,  that  five  hares  de- 
vour, or  deftroy,  as  much  food  as  one  of  the  fmall 
heath  fheep  of  this  country  c this,  if  we  may 
depend  on  an  accirrate  experiment  made  on  the 

quantity 
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quantity  of  turnep  eaten  by  one  of  thefe  glut- 
tonous animals  In  a ftatc  of  confinement,  is,  as 
the  former,  a reafonable  fuppofitlon. 

Any  man,  converfant  in  rural  aflairs,  can  form 
fome  idea  ot  the  havock  which  two  hundred 
wild  heath  Hiecp,  turned  loofe  into  a fence- 
lefs  corn-country,  mufl  neceffarily  make  among 
the  crops.  But  if,  in  addition  to  thefe,  a thou- 
fand  head  of  poultry  were  at  the  fame  time  let 
loofe,  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  for  any 
man  to  conceive  a pretty  llrong  idea  of  the 
confequences. 

From  what  I have  myfelf  feen,  and  from 
what  I learnt  from  thofe  whom  woful  expe- 
rience has  taught,  I am  led  to  believe,  that 
there  are  not  lefs  than  one  thoufand  acres  of  tur- 
neps,  one  thoufand  acres  of  clover,  one  thoufand 
acres  of  barley,  and  one  thoufand  acres  of  wheat, 
annually  deiiroyed,  or  materially  injured,  in  this 
county,  by  hares  and  pheafants. 

My  calculation  Is  this : — Norfolk  contains, 
as  nearly  as  this  calculation  requires,  one  million 
acres  of  land.  Suppofe  that  half  the  county 
confffis  of  marffies,  meadoivs,  flieep- walks,  and 

other  grafslands,  heaths,  commons,  wood- 
lands. 
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lands,  roads,  and  hedge*rows,  there  remains 
five  hundred  thoufand  acres  of  arable  land. 

This  however  is,  I believe,  too  fmall  a propor- 
tion ; we  will  therefore,  to  cafe  the  calculation, 
and  to  render  it,  perhaps,  more  accurate, 
eflimate  the  quantity  of  arable  land  at  fix  hun- 
dred thoufand  acres ; which  being  divided 
agreeably  to  the  courfe  of  hufbandry  moft 
prevalent  throughout  the  county,  affords,  annu- 
ally, one  hundred  thoufand  acres  of  wheat,  two 
hundred  thoufand  acres  of  barley,  one  hundred 
thoufand  acres  of  clover,  and  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  thoufand  acres  of  turneps. 

I am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  a quantity  equal 
to  one  acre  in  a hundred  acres  of  wheat,  to  one 
acre  in  two  hundred  of  barley,  to  one  acre  in 
a hundred  acres  of  clover,  and  to  more  than  one 
acre  in  a hundred  acres  of  turneps,  is  wholly 
deftioyed  or  irreparably  injured,  by  hares  and 
pheafants. 

I do  not  mean  that  a thoufand  diftindt  acres 
of  any  of  thcfe  crops  can  be  picked  out;  but 
that  there  is,  upon  the  whole,  a defirudfion 

adequate  to  the  produce,  on  a par,  of  a thou- 
fand acres. 


VoL,  I. 
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icoo  acres  of  wheat,  worth  on  a £»  s.  d. 
par  of  crops,  in  a par  of  years, 

61.  6,000  o o 

1000  acresof  barley,  at  4I.  ICS.  4,500  o o 
1000  acres  of  clover,  and  the 

confeqiiential  damages  5,000  o o 
750  acres  of  turneps,  and  the 

confeq.uential damages, at  lol.  7,500  o o 

£.  23,000  o o 

If  we  view  this  inordinate  quantity  of  game 
in  a moral  light,  its  evil  confequenccs,  whe- 
ther we  confider  them  in  a private  or  a public 
view,  are  fhill  greater. 

There  are  an  hundred,  perhaps  five  hundred, 
men  in  this  county  whofe  principal  depen- 
dence, for  their  own  and  their  family’s  fup- 
port,  is  on  poaching.  The  coal-trade  and 
fifiieries  are  not  more  certain  nurferics  of  fea- 
fnen  than  kept-covers  arc  of  poachers.  An 
exceffive  quantity  of  game  is  not  more  certainly 
defirudfive  of  the  crops  they  have  accefs  to^ 
than  it  is  inevitably  productive  of  idlenefs  and 
difiionefty  among  the  labourers  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Two  or  three  fhtllings  for  a phea- 
fant,  the  ufual  price,  1 underftand,  given  by 
the  wholefale  dealers  in  Norwich,  is  a tempta- 
tion. 
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tibn,  to  a man  who  is  not  ftrldlly  honefl  and 
ihdudrlous,  too  powerful  to  be  withftood. 

Fora  while  he  goes  on  in  fecurit}^  i but  his 
ways  a"nd  his  haunts  being  at  length  dilcover- 
ed,  he  is  taken ; and,  if  not  knocked  on  the 
head  in  his  fcuffie  with  the  keepers;  fent  to 
g^aol. 

Having  lain  here  his  wonted  time,  he  fallies 
forth  again,' not  only  a more  defperate  poacher, 
but  an  incorrigible  rognCj  fit  for  any  thing. 

Having  been  two  or  three  times  taken,  and 
having  lain  upon  the  whole,  perhaps,  twelve 
months  in  gaol ; having  learnt  to  live  by  night, 
and  to  idle  , and  deep  away  the  da:y  *,  he  cannot 
revcrfe  his  v/ay  of  life;  and  he  is  become  too 
notorious  to  carry  on,  ainy  longer,-  his  trade 
of  poaching. 

His  cafe  now  becomes  defperate  ; and  if  he 
is  not  fortunate  enough  to  get  into  a gang  of 
fmugglefs,  he  takes,  of  courfe,  to  houfe- 
breaking,  or  feme  other  high- way  to  the  gal- 
iows. 

Nor  is  this  the  fum  of  mifehief  :~A  gentle- 
man who  preferves  an  inordinate  quantity  of 
game  upon  his  eftate,  is,  in  the  nature  of  things, 

perpetually  in  hot  water,  with  the  yeomanry  and 

M ^ 
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minor  gentlemen  of  his  neighbourhood.  And  for 

what  advantage  ? A mere  childifh  gratification — 

a toy. — The  child  has  its  bird  of  pith^  the 

••  « 

fchool-boy  his  daws  and  magpies,  ladies  their 
aviaries,  and  gentlemen  their  kept-covers  •, — 
merely  for  the  fake  of  fhewing  off  the  pretty 
creatures  5 or  of  faying  that  they  have  got  them 

in  their  pofTeffion. 

In  point  of  real  diverfion,  kept-covers  are 
utter  enemies.  What  hounds  can  hunt  in 
covers  with  a thoufand  hares  in  them  ? And 
the  diverfion  of  fnooting  pheafants  in  a kept- 
cover,  is  juft  equivalent  to  that  of  fhooting 
fmall-birds  in  a rick-yard,  or  poultry  at  a barn- 
door. 

Thefe  obfervations  do  not  arife  from  an  anti- 
pathy to  rural  diverfions,  nor,  I flatter  myfelf, 
from  an  overweening  fondnefs  for  rural  econo- 
my. I have  profeffed  myfelf  upon  a former 
occafion,  and  ftill  profefs  myfelf,  a friend  to 
both  j and  as  fuch  i beg  leave  to  intimate  to 
gentlemen  of  large  eftates,  that  if,  inftead  of 
laying  wafte  the  lands  immediately  round  their 
refidences,  they  would  fcatter  fmall  covers  over 
different*  parts  of  their  eftates ; more  efpecially 
by  the  fidcs  of  rivulets  in  which  water-crefles 

abound  ^ 
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abound;  and  if,  inftead  of  employing  in  the 
Ihooting-feafon  half-a-dozen  keepers  night  and 
day,  at  a great  expence  to  themfelves,  and  to  the 
certain  injury  of  the  health  of  thofe  whom  they 
employ  in  this  hazardous  and  difgraceful  bufi- 
nefs,  they  would  permit  fuch  of  their  tenants 
as  chofe  to  take  out  licences  to  fport  upon  their 
refpedtive  farms,  and  the  unprotected  farms  in 
their  neighbourhoods;  lam  clearly  of  opinion, 
I am  politive,  they  would  have  a fufficienty 
of  game,  an  increafe'of  diverfion,  an  increafe 
of  income,  and,  what  is  of  much  more  value 
to  a man  whom  fortune  has  placed  above  de- 
pendency, an  increafe  of  refpeClability  and  per- 
fonal  happinefs. 

To  fay  that  the  game-laws  are  difgraceful  to 
the  laws  of  this  country,  would  only  be  repeating 
what  has  been  faid  a hundred  times,  and  by  the 
firft characters  in  it;  neverthelefs  they  Rill  re- 
main an  abfurdity  in  Englifli  jurifprudence^. 

* At  prefent  a merchant  or  monied  man,  let  him  be 
worth  an  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  and  let  him  have  an 
hundred  men  of  landed  property  ready  to  give  him  permif- 
lion  to  fport  over  their  eftates  and  manors,  he  cannot  do 
it  without  being  guilty  of  a breach  of  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try. Nay,  this  man,  nor  any  man,  though  he  be  poflefled  of 

N 3 the 
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The  leglflature  having  lately  thought  fit  to 
make  rural  diverfions  an  objedl  of  taxation,  it 

might  now  be  impolitic  to  make  game  altoge- 
ther what  it  ought  to  be — private  property. 
Neyerthelers  it  ftill  ffrikes  me,  as  it  did  long 
before  the  licences  for  fporting  were  inflituted, 
that  game  might  be  rendered  a public  and  pri- 
vate good. 

Wherever  perfonal  property  1$  afcertained, 
there,  alfo,  let  a private  property  in  game  take 
place;  the  property  being  invefted  in  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  land,  not  in  the  occupier  of  it; 
and  let  every  proprietor,  great  or  fmall,  have 
a full  and  uncontroulable  right  to  the  game  he 
can  Jind  upon  his  eftate. 

But  the  moment  he  ffeps  off  his  own  land, 

• ' ' ' A 

whether  on  to  the  private  property  of  another, 

- **  . ■*  * 

or  into  a forefi;  or  mixed  property,  though  full 

permidion  be  frfl  had  from  the  proprietor  or 
keeper,  let  him  become  liable  to  fine  or  impri- 

the  clear  fee-fimple  of  a landed  cflate  of  99I.  a year,  remains 
in  the  fame  predicament,  Whilft  another  man,  perhaps 
not  worth' a {hilling,  butbecaiife  he  has  in  his  polTeffion 
an  ehate  of  one  hundred  a year,  though  mortgaged  for 
twice  its  value,  is  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  ranging  with 
ihnpunity, 

fonment ; 
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fonmenc;  provided  he  do  not  annually  pay, 
towards  the  fupport  of . the  Rate,  five  guineas, 
or  fome  greater  fum. 

Let  this  five  guineas,  or  greater  fum,  qualify 
him  fully  to  fport  on  forefts,  vvaRes,  and  all 
undivided  property,  without  leave  from  any 
perfon  whatever  ; as  well  as  to  fport,  with  per- 
7ni£ion^  over  any  man’s  private  eftate. 

But,  notwithftanding  his  qiiaJification,  let 

him,  for  Rarting  game,  without  permiflion, 
upon  private  property,  with  intent  tp  hilU  be 
guilty  of  an  acR  of  larceny  or  felony,  and,  as 
a larcenor  or  felon,  let  him  be  punifhed  by  the 
ordinary  laws  of  his  country. 

Objedions  might  be  raifed  to  this  plan  ; but 

* 

notone,  I. will  venture  to  fay,  which  might 
pot  readily  be  obviated. 
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H AR  VEST- PRO  CES  S. 

TPIE  WHOLE  bufinefs  of  harveft  is  done 
by  harvell-men  ; no  part  of  it,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  being  done  by  the  acre. 

The  price  of  a harveft-man  is  thirty-five  to 
forty  Ihillings  for  the  harvefi,  be  it  long  or 
jQiort,  with  his  full  board  fo  long  as  harveft- 
work  continues. 

This  is,  in  any  year,  a difagreeable  circum- 
fiance ; and,  in  a long  harvefl,  extremely 
tedious:  in  the  backward  harvefl  of  1782  fome 
farmers  boarded  their  harvefl-men  feven  weeks, 
two  or  three  of  which,  perhaps,  they  lay  in  a 
great  meafure  idle. 

What  renders  the  expence  exceffive,  is  not 
altogether  the  number  of  appetites  to  be  palled, 
but  the  extravagant  manner  in  which  they  are, 
by  CLifiom,  expedled  to  be  gratified.  In  liquor, 
however,  the  Norfolk  labourers  are  lefs  wafie- 
ful  than  are  the  labourers  of  fome  other 
s. 

The 
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The  difagrccablenefs  of  boarding  apart  (and 
this  might  no  doubt  be  avoided),  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  harveft  goes  off  with  fingular  ala- 
crity in  Norfolk.  Every  man  turns  his 
hand  to  any  work  which  is  going  forward. 
To  whatever  requires  the  quickefl:  difpatch, 
whether  it  be  reaping,  mowing,  cocking  or 
carrying,  a farmer  can  dire6l  his  whole  force  ; 
or  fuch  part  of  it  as  he  may  judge  neceflary  : 
an  advantage  which  cannot  be  had  when  reap- 
ing and  mowing  are  done  by  the  acre  ; the 
reapers,  more  efpecially,  being  as  ufelefs  to  a 
farmer  in  this  refpedf,  as  if  they  were  not  em- 
ployed upon  his  farm. 

What  adds  effentlaliy  to  the  difpatch,  and 
confcquently  to  the  pleafure,  of  harveil,  is  the 
comparative  alertnefs  and  activity  of  the  Nor- 
folk harveftmen  ; who,  from  four  in  the  morn- 
ing until  dark,  their  meal-times  excepted, 
work,  not  as  for  their  mafters,  but  as  for  them- 
felves. 

W'hile,  however,  I thus  pay  due  praife  to 
the  laborioufnefs  of  the  Norfolk  workmen, 
truth  obliges  me  to  fay,  that  in  many  inftances 
their  work  is  done  in  a loofe,  and,  what  in  fome 
places  would  be  called,  a flovenly  manner. 

But 
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But  this  is  a natural,  or  at  leaft  a ufual,  con- 
fcquence  of  difpatch.  A man  who  reaps,  for 
inftance,  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  acre 
a day,  cannot  be  expeded  to  do  his  work  fo 

neatly,  to  lay  his  corn  fo  draight,  and  bind  his 

flieaves  fo  tightly,  as  he  who  only  reaps  one-third 
of  an  acre. 

Were  it  not  for  this  extraordinary  difpatch, 
I do  not  fee  how  the  crops  of  the  Diftrid  could 
be  harvefled.  There  are,  it  is  true,  a few 
men,  from  Suffolk,  Cambridgefhire,  &c. 
hired  annually  at  Norwich,  and  brought  into 
it  for  the  harvefl  •,  but  their  number  is  incon- 
iiderable,  compared  with  the  numbers  which 
are  employed  in  other  arable  countries  ; where 
they  pafs  from  place  to  place,  as  the  harveft 
ripens  ; whereas  here  they  are  at  the  end  of 
their  journey : an  extenfive  trad  of  arable 
country  on  one  fide,  and  the  fea  on  the  other. 

The  befi:  refource  which  this  country  has  is  in 
its  numerous  manufadurers,  fome  few  of  whom 
can,  in  neceflity,  turn  their  hands  to  harveft- 
work. 

One  cuftom  of  this  country  refpeding  har- 
veft-men  is  very  reprehenfible.  Their  work  is 
confidered  to  be  merely  that  of  harveftingy 

and^ 
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and,  if  the  weather  be  fuch  that  this  docs  not 
afford  them  full  employment,  they  confidcr 
Vhemfelyes  as  having,  from  ancient  cuffom,  a 


right  to  refufe  to  do  every  other  kind  cf  work. 
It  is,  I am  lorry  that  truth  obliges  me  to 
felate  it,  no  unufual  thing  for  par.tics  of 
them  to  be  playing  at  cards  in  a barn,  while 
^he  turncp-crop  is  receiving  irreparable  in- 
jury for  want  of  their  alTiftance ; a crime,  in 
this  country,  which  both  mafter  and  men  ought 
to  be  equally  afliamed  of : and  it  certainly 
would  be  vyorth  the  farmer’s  while  to  give  their 
men  an  advance  of  harvefl-wages',  rather  than 


to  fuffer  fq  difgraceful  a pradlice.  Were  it  not 
for  the  manufadlurers  and  other  handicraft- 
men,  the  later-fown  crops  of  rurneps  would 
fuffer  greatly  during  harved.  Some  years,  it 
is  true,  harveft-men  have  little  leifure  for  tur- 
nep-hoeing ; but,  in  others,  they  have  a great 
deal ; and,  in  every  year,  a ftrong  morning  dew^ 
or  a flying  fhow^er  at  the  time  of  carrying,  afford 
apt  opportunities  for  this  neceffary  operation. 

The  practice  of  trotting  with  empty  carri- 
ages has  already  been  noticed  : it  Is  on  no  occa- 
fion  more  valuable  than  in  harvefl ; and  a cuf- 
tom  among  farmers  of  driving  their  own  har- 
veft-prriages  is  not  lefs  excellent. 
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Loofe  corn  of  every  kind  is  univerfally  trod- 
den in  the  barn  with  horfes  ; and,  what  is  per- 
haps Angular  to  Norfolk,  horfes  are  fometimes 
employed  in  treading  large  ricks. 

Ricks  in  general,  however,  are  carried  up 
too  narrow  and  too  high  to  be  trodden  with 
horfes  ; their  roofs,  more  particularly,  being 
frequently  drawn  up  to  an  unnecelTary  and,  in- 
deed, ridiculous  height  j thereby  incurring  un- 
neceffary  labour  in  topping-up,  and  an  unnecef- 
fary  quantity  of  thatch  and  thatching. 

The  price  of  the  lafl,  however,  being  in  a 
fanner  fixed  at  fix-pence  a yard  in  length,  be 
the  roof  high  or  low,  deep  or  fhallow,  the  lofs 
in  this  falls  rather  upon  the  thatcher  than  the 
farmer. 

For  the  minuti^  of  the  harvefli-procefs,  fee 
the  feveral  crops: — namely,  wheat,  barley, 
he,  he. 
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FARM-YARD  MANAGEMENT. 

THIS  HEAD  may  be  divided  into, 

1.  Barn-management;  and 

2.  Straw- yard  management. 

I.  Barn-management. — Every  thing  b 
thrafhed  by  the  coomb  of  four  bufliels  ; little 
or  no  thraihing  being  done  by  the  day.* 

It  is  obfervable,  that  notwithilanding  the  fpa- 
cioufnefs  of  the  Norfolk  barn-floor,  the  labour-^ 
ers  in  general  objedt  to  their  thrafl:iing  two  in  a 
barn  *,  rather  choofing  to  work  lingly  r — this, 
perhaps,  is  principally  owing  to  the  particular 
method  of  thrafliing  with  two  on  a floor ; wbich 
is,  to  turn  their  backs  on  each  other ; w^orking 
as  feparately  as  if  they  thrafhed  on  feparate  floors : 
the  method  of  Handing  face  to  face,  and  gi^dng 
flroke  for  flroke,  being  feldom  if  ever  ufed. 

Every  thing  is  thrafhed  rough ; no  Hraw 
bound  1 even  wheauftraw  is  qfuallv  fhook  off 
the  floor,  loofe,  wdth  a common  pitching-fork. 

* For  the  prices,  fee  List  of  Rates. 
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The  method  of  drefiingcorn,  here,  is  fingu- 

lar^  and^  as  an  eftab’lifhed  and  invariable  prac- 

tiee,  is,  I believe,  peculiar  to  this  country  ' 

in  which  there  is  not,  perhaps,  one  fingle  wind- 

fan  of  any  conilru6:lon ; and  I never  faw  the 

natural  wind  made  ufe  of  in  the  drefling  of 

% 

corn. 

In  Wefl-Noffolk,  there  are  feme  fail-fans  i 
but,  in  this  Dlllrid:,  the  invariable  pr^'ftice  is 
to  feparate  the  corn  from  the  chaff,  by  throw- 
ing it  from  one  end  of  the  floor  toward  the 
other  with  a ihovel. 

In  this  operation,  the  prime  grain,  being 
heavieft,  flics  fartheft ; the  light  corn  and 
cofhes”  next  : to  thefe  fuceeed  the  broken  , 

« r • * 

cars  and  prime  chaff;  and  to  this  the  fmali 

I ^ 

chaff  and  duft  ^ which,  being  thrown  againft  a 
' gentle  draught  of  air,  when  it  can  be  had,  is 
generally  carried  back  pretty  plentifully  to- 
wards the  face  of  the  thrower,  who  ufhally 
guards  his  eyes  with  a crape  or  other  partial 
covering. 

To  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  the  du'fl  as 

a 

rhuch  as  may  be,  and  to  feparate  as  clean  as  > 
poflible  the  corn  and  chaff  from  the  colder^” 

namcl\\ 
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namely,  the  ears,  fhort  ftraws,  8cC.— the  rough 
corn,  after  the  flraw  is  fliook  off  and  raked 
out  in  the  ufual  manner,  is  riddled  through  a 
fine  riddle  upon  a horfe  placed  near  the  Ice- 
ward-door ; by  which  means  a principal  part 
of  the  dull,  and,  if  the  draught  of  wind  be 
ftrong,  much  of  the  worfl:  of  the  chaff  is  got  rid 
of.  This  not  only  renders  the  cafling  more 
agreeable,  but  leflens  the  quantity  to  be 
thrown. 

. The  art  of  throwing  is  a flight  which  can 
be  learned  from  practice,  only.  A light,  hol- 
low wooden  Ihovel  is  'the  tool  made  ufe  of  in 
this  operation.  7'his  is  about  half-filled  with 
corn  ; which,  to  make  the  call;  more  true  and 
certain,  is  fliook  into  the  center  of  the  mouth 
of  the  fiiovel.  This  is  done  by  a fingle  motion, 
with  the  arms  hanging  flraight  down,  as  if 
with  an  intention  to  efiimate  the  weight  of  the. 
corn  in  the  Oiovel.  The  equipoife  being  thus 
got,  the  contents  are  delivered  by  a fweeping. 
motion  of  the  arms  and  tlie  bodv  ; fcatterin^^ 
the  grain  in  a long,  narrow  heap,  of  a femi~- 
lunar  form. 

The  chaff  and  the  light  grain  beino-  re- 
moved,  the  broken  ears  and  coflies,’'  name- 
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ly,  the  heavy  grains  vvhofe  chaff  flicks  to 
them,  are  feparated  by  a riddle  and  the  wicker 
knee-fan. 

If  the  head-grain  be  not  fufficiently  clcanfed 
by  one  cafling,  it  is  returned  in  a fimilar  way 
to  the  other  end  of  the  floor. — Finally,  the 
weed-feeds  and  fmall  corn  are  feparated  in  the 
ufual  manner,  .by  the  ikreen  ; and  the  head- 
grain  meafurcd  up,  in  a way  as  Angular  as  that 
by  which  it  is  feparated. 

In  one  part  of  the  kingdom  the  buflrel  is  fil- 
led with  a fhovel — in  another  with  a fhoal — » 
in  a third  with  a fieve ; but  here  no  tool  what- 
ever is  made  ufe  of ; the  bufhel  itfelf  being 
thrufl  into  the  heap,  and  then  filled  up  and  level- 
led fi^fpr  the  flriker  with  the  hands  alone  ; un- 
der a thorough  conviction  that  corn  may  be 
meafured  lighter  in  this  way  than  in  any  other 
way  wdratever. 

All  corn  is  fent  to  market  in  ‘^coomb-bags/’ 
and  generally  with  four  bufhcls  in  each  bag. 

The  mcafiire  of  Norfolk  is  about  eight  gal* 
Ions  and  a half  to  the  bufliel,  and  twenty-one 
coombs  to  the  lafl  : that  is,  one  coomb,  or  one 
buflicl,  in  twenty  is  thrown  in.  This  cuftom 
has  probably  been  intrpdiiccd  by  the  corn-fac- 
tors, 
i 
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tors,  linger  a pretence  of  lofsof  meafure  In  fcncU 
their  corn  to  market:  Be  this  as  it  may, 

t) 

the  allowance  is  m'adc  to  tlic  cerR-buyefs  only  : 
for  in'  dealings  between  farmer"'  and  farmer  for 
feed^*  8?c.  the  bare”  ineafdre  Only  is  given. 

t 

It  is  a pracflicc  am'ong  Norfolk  farmers,'  as 
prevalent  it  is  judicious./  not  to  ftdre  up  drei:! 
fed  corn  / but  cither  to  let  it  remain  in  the  firaw/ 

V 

or,  if  this  be  wanted/  to  keep  it  a few  wedcs 

. ^ • 

• _ % > , 

in  the  chaff  till  a’  fair  market  offers ; frequently 

•w  »•  ’ 

Rowing  it  away  iri  a recefs  cut  out  of  the  face 
t){  the  iiiow;  for  this  purpofe. 


IT:  fTRAVV-YARb  M AN AGEMENT— Thc  Nor- 

I 

folk  hufbandm'cn  are/  in  general,  very  attentive 
to  feparating  thsir  Rock  in  the  ffravv-yafd:  For 
this  purpofe  their  paf-yaYds”  parted  into 
fundry  dit^ifions  with  f^g^ts/  in  the  manner 
already  mentioned  under  the  fubJedfltE pairs. 

One  diviRon  is  fet  apart  for  the  cows — an- 
other  for  the  “ buds”  or  yearlings/  — fomctlmes 
a third  for  the  tv/o-ycar-'olds/— and.  When  tur*- 


neps  are  bro'ught  into  the  yards-/  a fourth  for 
the  bullocks.' 


By  this  judicious  rriahagemcht  the  weak  is 
placed  out  of  the  power  of  tire  Rrong,  and  the^ 
VoL.  1.  O cqkler 
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colder  and  bed  of  the  draw  may  be  given  to 
fuch  as  require  the  bed  keep. 

Sometimes  the  draw  is  given  to  the  cattle  in 

bins;’’  fometimes  laid  in  heaps  ; and  frequent- 
ly for  bullocks  at  turnep,  it  is  feattcred  loofe 
about  the  yard, 

tJpon  the  whole,  the  Norfolk  farmers  may 
be  faid  to  be  wadeful  of  draw ; more  efpeci- 
ally  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  when  it  is 
frequently  thrown  into  the  empty  yard  entirely 
wade  as  to  fodder  : this,  however,  is  not  looked 
upon  in  fo  improvident  a light  in  Norfolk  as 
in  mod  other  places ; for  here  a notion  of  the 
utility  of  having  plenty  of  draw  among  dung 
prevails  fo  drongly,  that  the  draw  which  is  eaSePi 
by  cattle  is  conddered  by  fome  men,  as  being 
in  a manner  waded  as  to  manure. 

* V 

For  further  obfervations  on  this  fubyetff,  fetj 
Min.  73,. 
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MARKETS; 

* f F . . » * • \ 

• i . i • • 

NORFOLK,  taken  colledlively  as  a county^ 

X • i.  ■ / 

is  fingularly  well-fituated  for  markets : the 

Norwich  manufadtory  is  produdiye  of  a re- 

* • '* 

gular  internal  cbnfumption  ^ while  Yarmouth, 

* > 

Lynn,  the  fmaller  ports,  Smithfield  and  St. 
Ives,  take  oft’ the  furiplus  produce* 

Smithfield  is  the  grand  market  for  cattle 

and  iheep,  and  the  sea-ports  for  barley. 
Wheat  is  principally  bought  up  'by  the  MfL- 

• * * * V ) 

LERSi  and  the  furplus  of  what  is  cdhfunied  in  the 
* > . 

country  fent  to  the  londom  market  in  flour. 
Some  wheat  in  grain  is  alfo  fent  to  Bear-Key. 

With  refpedl  to  veal,  pork;  lamb,  and  fomc- 
times  mutton,  a lingular  pradtice  prevails  in 
Norfolk;  rngfl  efpecially  at  the  Norwich 
market,  which  is  fupplied  with  the  above 

.■f  - , 

articles  entirely  by  the  farmers ; who,  for  fif- 
teen or  twenty  miles  round,  are  mofl:  of  them 
capable  of  dr^fftng  a calf,  a lamb,  or  a fheep ; 
which,  with  poultry  rnade  ready  for  the  fpir, 
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are  carried  weekly  by  themfelves,  their  wives, 
their  daughters,  or  their  fervants,  to  Norwich 
market ; which,  whether  for  plenty  or  neat- 
nefs,  is,  I believe,  beyond  all  comparifon,  the 
iirft  in  the  kingdom. 

Thefe  articles  are  brought  to  market  in  pan- 
niers— provincially,  peds” — either  on  horfe- 
back,  or  in  market- carts  (a  convenlency  which 
few  farmers  are  not  pofleffed  of)  and  placed  in 
rows  in  the  ped-market;’*^  a fpacions  triangu- 
lar- area  in  the  center  of  the  city  ; the  market- 
women  fitting  in. a row  on  one  fide  of  the  peds, 
while  the  other  fide  is  left  free  for  their 
cuftomers. 

Whether  viewing  the  neatnefs  of  the  market- 
women  themfeives,  the  delicacy  of  their  wares, 
or  the  clevernefs  which,  through  habit,  many 
of  them  are  miftrefifes  of  in  the  difpofal  of 
them,  the  Saturday’s  market  of  Norwich  ex- 
hibits a very  agreeable  fight.. 

It  is  not  ncceffary  to  add  to  this  account  of 
the  ped-market,  that  the  bufinefs  of  a butcher 
in  Norwich  is  confined,  In  a great  mcafure,  to 
beef  and  a little  mutton.  Indeed  the  trade  of 
a butcher  is  not,  in  any  part  of  the  county,  a 
crood  one  ; the  principal  farmers  butchering 

their 
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their  own  meat;  and  the  fmaller  ones  who  kill 
- for  the  ped-markets,  living  chiefly  on  the  offi^ 
and  the  unfold  joints. 

The  corn-market  of  Norwich  is  likewife  a 
very  capital  one.  But  the  bufmefs  being  chiefly 
done  at  the  Inns,  it  makes  no  fliovv.  The  river 

Yare,  which  is  navigable  from  thence  to  Yar- 
mouth, affords  an  eafy  conveyance  of  the  fur- 
plus  corn  bought  up  at  Norwich,  for  the  Lon- 
don market. 

The  principal  market  oi  this  Diftridt  is  that  of 
North-Walsham  ; — a very  good  one:  great 
quantities  of  barley  and  wheat  are  bought  up 
weekly,  and  the  furplus  of  the  home  confump- 
tion  either  fent  down  the  north  river  naviga- 
tion to  Yarmouth,  and  from  thence  fliipped 
off  for  the  London  or  other  market ; or  Is  deli- 
vered by  land  carriage  at  Cromer  or  Munslet^ 
and  there  fliipped  oflf. 

When  the  ports  arc  open  for  exportation, 
great  quantities  of  corn  arc  fent  immediately 
from  Norfolk  to  Holland,  and  other  foreign 

MARKETS, 
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One  general  obfervation  remains  to  be  made 
refpe^ting  the  markets  of  Norfolk  : they  are  in 
general  afternoon-markets;  nobufinefsbe- 
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ing  done  in  the  corn -market,  at  lead,  u»til 
three  or  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The 

' j . • < 

market  of  Norwich  is,  however,  an  exception 
to  this  cuftom,  and  there  may  be  other  fore- 
noon markets  in  the  county. 

I ' 

Many  conveniences  and  advantages  accrue  to 
the  farmer  from  afternoon-markets  : he  has  all 
the  morning  to  himfelf : he  dines  with  his  fa- 
mily ; and  fees  his  luen  at  work,  and  his 

' ' ' 

teams  out  for  their  afternoon  journey,  before, 
he  fets  off  for  rnarket.  His  market-expences 
are  curtailed,  and  a habit  of  lounging  out  a 
whole  day,  idly,  prevented.  The  only  incon- 
veniency  incurred  by  afternoon-markets,  to  a 

'•  i ' ’ V . • ' 

farmer,  is  the  neceffity  of-  returning  home  in 
the  dark  of  winter’s  evenings  : this,  however, 
is  an  inconveniency  which  farmers  in  general 
who  go  to  market  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing  voluntarily  difpenfe  with.  The  Inn-keepers 
may  be  faid  to  be  the  only  fufferers  by  afternoon- 

i ■ V ‘ ■ : t '■  5-  \ V..  V ^ i . . \ \ . 4 . . - ■ I . I . V-*  ■ *' 

markets. 

The  Fairs  oE  Norfolk  are  not  fo  confider- 
able  as  they  are  in  fome  other  counties ; ex- 

' ' ^ 1’ I ■ ' » I I ' .1  . . . ■■  ‘ 

cept  the  fair  of  St.  Faith’s,  which  is  one  oE 
the  larg^ft  fairs  in  the  kingdom*. 

But 
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But  as  I made  a point  of  attending  fome  of 
the  principal  fairs,  and  of  minuting  the  obr 
lervations  which  ftruck  me  while  they  were 
frefh  in  thememoiy,  I forbear  faying  any  thing 
further  refpedling  them  in  this  place  ; but 
refer  to  the  Minutes  themfelves ; which  I pub- 
lifh  the  rather,  as  nothing  gives  a more  lively 
and  jufe  idea  of  what  may  be  called  the 
i-coNOMY  OF  LIVE-STOCK  in  a given  Didrid:, 
than  the  buhnefs  which  paffbs  at  the  fairs  of 
that  Diflrid:.  Befides,  fairs  and  markets  are 
the  gre^t  ftumbling-bl.ocks  to  gentlemen-far- 
mers ; who,  through  want  of  affability^  or 
want  of  courage^  remain  in  general  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  bufinefs  of  fairs  and  markets  \ 
even  when  they  have  made  confiderable  pro- 
grefs  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  farm. This  is  my 
only  motive  for  giving  the  minuti^  of  the 
Minutes  as  they  ftand  in  my  Minute*book ; for 
on  a fubjedl  fo  totally  new  as  this  is,  I believe, 
to  written  agriculture,  every  incident  becomes 
valuable  \ I mean  to  thofe,  whom,  in  this  par^ 
ticular,  I mod:  efpecially  wifli  to  inform. 


For  obfervations  on  St,  Faith^s  fair  (1781), 
fee  Min.  27. 
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For  obfcryations  on  Holt  fair,  fee  lyiiN.  39. 
For  obfervations  on  Walfham  corn-market- 

• ; : 1 ■ .1  i ' . j.  1 . • ; ‘ I ■ 

fee  Min.  80. 

For  obfervations  on  Aylefl^arn  fair,  fee 

Min.  94. 

For  obfervations  on  Norwich  clover-feed 

market,, fee  Min.  joi. 

< * 

For  obfervations  on  Walfham  fair,  fee 

Min.  105. 

For  obfervations  on  Worfteatl  fair,  fe^ 

, ' ' ' • V • I ■ • . . • • < , V 


Min.  107. 

For  obfervations  on 


Inrrham  fair,  fee 


Min.  1 12. 

For  general  obfervations  on  Norfolk  fairs, 
fee  Mis.  112. 

For  obfervations  on  Cawfton  Uieen-flipw, 

' 4 

fee  Min.  123. 

For  obfervations  on  St,  Faith’s  fair  (1782), 

t"  ' . r ' > i 1 ‘ ‘ ' 5 


fee  Min.  i 34. 

‘f  t I y ‘ 

For  fund^ry  obfervations  on  Smlthfield  mar- 
ket, fee  the  article  Bullocks. 

t ^ I V r.  ■ , • ' I • • ' ' . ; , 
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|N  TAKING  a fyHematic  view  qf  the  5;ul- 
^preqf  this  crop^^  it  will  be  proper  to  confider, 

1.  The  fpccies  of  wheat  ufually  cultivated 

in  Norfolk. 

I ' ^ 

2.  The  foils  on  which  it  Is  ufually  grown  % 
2*  The  fucceffion  ; pr  the  crop,  &:c.  which 

wheat  ufually  fuccceds,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Eaft-Norfolk. 

' ^ 

j..  The  foll-prpcefs,  1 . 


5.  The  manure-procefs, 

6.  The  feed^procefs, 

7,  The  vegetating  procefs, 

8,  The  harveftrprocefs, 


in  pradlice  for 
J-  wheat  in  Nor- 


folk, 


9.  The  farm-yard  procefs, 

10.  The  markets  for  wheat. 

I.  The  species.  — The  Ipng-eftablifhed 
flock’’  of  this  country  is  the  Nprfolk 
which  is  faid  to  weigh  heavier  than  any 
other  wheat  which  has  yet  been  introduced 

• Thq  Manures  applied  for  Wheat  appear  under  art. 
Manure-Process. 
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into  the  county.  Its  appearance,  however,  is 
very  much  againit  this  alTertion  ; for  it  is  a 
very  long  bodied,  thin  grain,  partaking  more 
of  the  ftiape  of  rye,  than  of  vvell-bodicd 
wheat. 

A favourite  new  fpccics  has  lately  been  in- 
troduced, under  the  name  of  the  Kentifh 
white  cofh,”  The  grain  is  plump  and' red  ; 
but  the  cofh/’  or  huf[<:,  white  ; refembling 
very  mueh  the  velvet  wheat  of  Surrey  and 
Kent.  The  cad,*'  or  yield  pf  this  is  allovvpd 
to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  old  red,’’-: — 
and  the  millers  begin  to  like  it  nearly  as  well  • 
— though,  on  its  firft  introdudtion,  fome  fif- 
teen or  twenty  years  ago,  they  were,  or  alfedi:- 
ed  to  be,  prejudiced  againfi  it. 

A remarkable  circumftance  is  fiiid  to  take 
place,  refpedting  this  fpecies  of  wheat,  when 
ibwii  repeatedly  in  Norfolk.  Though  the 
cofh  be  perfectly  white  on  its  introdudtion,  and 
though  it  be  fiudioufly  kept  feparate  from  the 
red  cofh  ■ yet,  by  b^ing  repeatedly  Town,  year 
after  vear,  it  lofes  the  fairnefs  of  its  hufks ; 

j j i A 

which  firfi:  become  pied,”  and,  at  length, 

change  entirely  to  a clear,  red,  refembling 

' » 

thofe  of  the  old  Norfolk  flock.  I have  feen 

, j,  ....  • * 

ihem  i:i  their  pied  ftatc,  and  have  been  alTurcd 

bv 
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by  men  of  obfervatipn,  that  they  acquire  thi^ 

. ilate,  though  kept  perfeftly  feparate  from  tho 
red-cofh  variety.  If  this  be  really  a faft.  It  is 
a llriking  evidence  of  the  power  pf  foils  and 
fituations,  in  eftabliflaing  what  the  botanifls 
call  varietieSy  in  the  vegetabk  klpgdoiji. 


II.  The  soil.  — In  this,  as  in'  mofl  other 

4 ■ • ■ 

Didrids,  wheat  is  fown  on  almod  every  fpecies 

> ^ ■ ' * 

of  foil.  But  the  farmers  here,  as  In  other, 
places,  too  frequently  find  out,  at  harveft, 
that  a full  crop  of  barley,  or  oats,  would 
have  paid  them  better  than  half  a crop  of 

wheat. 

! 

In  the  northern  parts  of-  this  Diftridl  there 
are  many  very  light-land  farms, — and  feme 
in  the  central  parts  of-  it — which  pafs  under 
the  denomination  of-  barley-farms : and  on 
which  the  occupiers  judicioufly  content  them- 
felves  with  a fmall  proportion  of  wdieat. 

But  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  Diftrid:,  and 
the  fouth-eaft  parts  of  the  county  in  general, 

-■  ' ' ''f 

enjoy  a ftronger,  richer  foil,  well  adapp^d  to 
the  propagation  of  wheat, 

l ■ < ; ' ' 

m.  th  E SUCCESSION. — In  the  regular  courfe 

o 

(fi  hufbandry,  the  wheat-crop  fucceeds  inva- 

rlably 
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riably  the  fecond year  s lay  ; but,  as  has  been  al* 
ready  intimated,  the  regular  fucceflion  is  in  a 
greater  or  fmaller  degree  broken  into  by 
farmers  in  general  ; and  it  fometimes  happens 
that  wheat  is  fown  on  the  firft  yearns  lay — 
fometimes  after  peasj  or  after  buck  harvefted 
or  buck  plowed  tinder^  or  turneps^  or  fome- 
times on  a right-out  fummerly,’’  or, 
fianmer  fallow.  But  it  may  be  faid,  without 
hazard,  that  three-fourths,  perhaps  nine^ 
tenths,  of  the  wheat  town  in  this  part  of  the 
Piftrift,  is  fown  on  the  fecond  year'' s lay, 

IV.  Soil-process, — This  varies  with  the 
nature  and  ftate  of  the  foil, — -the  nature  of  the 
preceding  crop,  — the  cireumllance  of  the 
farm,— anid  the  fkill  and  judgment  of  the 
farmer, 

I.  The  prevailing  practice  is  to  make  a 
‘5  backward  fummcrly’’ — -a  fort  of  autumnal 
fallow — of  the  SECOND  year’s  lay. 

When  feed  is  fcarce,  the  fecond  year’s  lay 
is  fometimes  fown  on  the  flag;”  that  is> 
upon  the  unbroken  furrow  of  one  plowing  \ 
efpccially  if  the  feed  be  intended  to  be  dib- 
bled in,  But,  fqr  broadcaft-zfpwingj  neither 
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the  depth  of  the  Norfolk  foil  (except  in 
fortie  few  places)  nor  the  conftrudtion,  of 
the  Norfolk  plow,  will  admit,  with  any  degree 
of  propriety,  of  this  (in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom)  moft  excellent  practice. 

Th  E BACKWARD  SUMMERLY  of  the  SECOXIX 

year’s  lay,  is  made  in  different  ways. 

Some  farmers  plow  only  twice  *,  rice-balk- 
ing the  firft  time  very  fleet.  When  the  flag  is 
Totten,  they  harrow  acrofs  and  Tet  on  the 
muck  ; and,  the  lafr  plowing,  go  a full  depth  ; 
laying  the  foil  in  warps*,”  or  wide  flat  beds, 
on  which  they  fow  the  feed  above- furrow.. 
This,  however,  is  confidered,  as  it  really  is 
for  wheat,  a flovenly  pradtice. 

Others  plow  three  times  : the  firft  fleet ; the 
fecond  a full  pitch  ; the  laft  of  a mean  depth  ; 
with  which  laft  plowing  the  feed  is  plowed  in 
under-furrow.  The  foil  is  harrowed  between- 
the  plowings,  and  the  dung  in  this  cafe  fet 
upon  the  fecond  harrowing,  and  plowed  in  with 
the  feed. 

But  the  practice  of  thofe  who  excel  in  their 
profefllon,  and  who  are,  in  their  neighbourhood, 
looked  up  to  as  fuperior  hufbandmen,  is  this  : 

His 
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His  fecond  year’s  lays  having  finifhed  his 
bullocks',  and  brought  h/is  ftock-cattle,  and 

horfes,  through  the  fore-part  of  the  furrimer  ; 

• • ^ 

ahd  his  hrft  year’s  lays  having  been  mown,  and 
ready  to  receive  his  (lock  • the'  farmer  begins 
to  break  up  his  oil  and”  for  wheat^  by  rice- 

V > 

balking  tlietii  as  fleet  as  pofiible,  fp  as  ^to 
carry  an  even  regular  furrow;  embracing  his 
opportunity  when  the  fiirface  has  tieenmoiflened 
by  a fummer  ihower. 

. t t y f * 

In  this  rice-balked  fl:ate  his  fummerlies 
. * < 

remain  until  the  wane  of  harvefl: ; when  his 
corn  being  chiefly  in,  and  his  hoirfes  more  at  lei- 
fure,  he  harrows,  and  afterwards  plows  liis  fum- 
merlies  acrofs  the  balks  of  the  firil  plowing  ; 
bringing  them  up  this  fecorid  plowing  the  full 
depth  of  the  foil.  . 

On  this  plowing  he  fpreads  his  manure,’ 
harrows,  and  imniediately  “ fcales”  it  in  by 

another  fleet  plowing. 

This  third  plowing  has  ftveral  good  effedls  i 

it  mixes,  effedlually,  the  foil  and  the  tnanure; 
_cuts  off  and  ptilverizcs  the  upper  furfaces  of 

the  furrows  of  the  fccdnd  plowing  ; and  by 
doing  this,  mofl  efledually  - eradicates  or  fmo- 
thers  fuch  weeds  as  had  efcaped  the  two 

former 
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formci*  earths  ; arid,  at  the  fame  tiriie,  hf 
excluding  the  air  from  the  under-parts  of  thofe 
furrows,  renders  the  whole  as  mellow  and  fri' 
able  as  a fummer-fallow. 

In  this  Rate  it  lies  until  feed-time ; when  it 

■% 

is  harrowed,  rolled^  fown,  arid  gathered  up 
into  ridges  of  fuch  width  as  is  agreeable  to 
the  nature  of  the  foil,  or  the  fldll  or  fancy  of 
the  farmer. 

Thofe  of  hx  furrows  ai<c  the  moR  prevalent ; 
but  there  are  very  good  farmers  who  lay  their 
ivheat-land  into  four-furrow,  and  others  into 
ten-furrow,  ridges  ; which  laft  they  execute  in 
a Ryle  much  fuperior  to  w^hat  might  be  ex- 
pelled from  wbiel-j)\o\\'s. 

But  the  fix-furrow  work  is  that  in  which 
the  Norfolk  plowmen  exceL  It  is  generally 
performed  with  three  plov^s  in  this  manner  : 
the  firft  fets  out  the  ridsje,  the  fecond  takes  the 
middle-bout,  and  the  laR  makes  up  the  furrows. 

The  beft  plowman  is  of  courfe  put  laR,  the 
fecond  firR,  and  the  worR  takes  the  middle- 
boilt.  The  RrR  plit  is  fometimes  turned  par- 
tially back  by  the  fecond,  by  letting  the  off- 
horfe  go  back  /;/  the  RrR-made  furrow ; and 
fometimes  the  RrR  furrow  is  left  entirely  open, 
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by  lettuig  the  ofF-horfe  go  back  out  of  the  firft 
furrow.  The  lalf  way  makes  the  ridges  wider^ 
and  rids  more  ground  ; blit  the  firft  ftirs  the 
ground  better,  and  is  thought  tO  diftribute  the 
feed  more  cvenlyi  The  plowrnah  who  goes  laft 
and  makes  up  the  furrows,  divides  his  hdrfe^ 
by  means  of  a long  horfe-tree/’  or  middle 
whipping  ; fo  that  each  of  them  fakes  an  out- 
fide  furrow,  while  he  and  his  plow  alone  oc- 
cupy the  furrow  he  is  making  up.  This  an- 
fwers  two  good  purpofes  it  gives  the  plow- 
man a free  fightj  and  prevents  the  horfes  from* 
treading  the  ridges;  If  tile  foil  be  wet  and 
poachy,  fome  judicious  farmers  divide  the  mid- 
dlc-bout  horfes  in  the  fame  manner.  The  horfeS 
are  of  courfe  fomewhat  aukward  at  firft  fetting- 
out,  but  they  foon  become  tradiable^  and  much 
more  fteady  than  when  they  ftagger  about  and 
joftle  each  other  in  the  lame  furrow.  The 
/four-furrow  ridges  are  plowed  in  a fimiiar  maiK 
ner  by  two  plows. 

* f ' 

There  are  feveral  advantages  arife  from*  this 
method  of  layiilg-up  narrow  ridges;  The 
whole  bufmeft  is  carried  on  in  regiilaf  pro^' 
greflion.  The  feeds-rnan  begins  on  one  fide 
(Sf  the  clofe,  and  fows  towards  the  other  with* 


as 
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tis  little  interruption  ns  he  could  do  for  one 
plow.  For  although  two  or  three  plows  are 
employed  in  the  fame  piece,  there  are  no  frefli 
fettings-out,  not  any  crofs-work  at  lafl  •,  faVe 
fuch  as  is  ncceflarily  given  by  the  figure  of  the 
held.  There  is  much  time  favcd  (more  efpe- 
cially  when  wheel-Tiows  are  ufed)  in  altering 
the  plows;  and  the  whole  piece  is  equally  well 
executed  *,  each  ridge  being  fet  our,  and  each 
furrow  made  up,  by  the  fame  men. 

The  Norfolk  plowmen;  when'  plowing  m 
wheat;  carry  very  narrow  furrow^s;  fo  that  a fix- 
furrow  ridge,  fet  out  by  letting  the  ofF-horfe 
return the  firft-m'ade  furrow,  does  hot  mea- 
fure  mote  than  three  feet  eight  or  nine  inches. 

2.  i\FTER  THE  FIRST  YEAr’s  LAY  the  feed 
is  generally  fown  on  the  flag. 

' I 

3.  After  peas,  the  farmer  gives  one  two 
three  or  four  plowings,  and  manages  in  every . 
other  refpeft  the  fame  as  he  does  after  the 

I 

fecond  year’s  lay. 

4.  After  buck  harvested,  he  is  more  con- 
fined in  refpedt  of  time,-  and  feldom  gives'  more 
than  two,  fometiiues  but  one,  plowing.  If 
he  plow  twice,  he  fp reads  his  manure  on  the 
ftubble,  fcales  it  in  fleet,  harrows,  rolls,  fows 

and  gathers  up  the  foil  a mean  depth  into 
V0L.‘  I.  P 
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narrow  work.  If  he  plow  but  once,  he,  in 
like  manner,  fpreads  his  manure  on  the  ftub- 
ble  ; and,  what  feems  very  extraordinary  to  a 
Itranger,  fows  his  feed  among  his  manure; 
plowing  the  whole  in  together,  and  gathering 
his  foil  up  into  narrow  ridges  ; as  if  it  had  un- 
dergone the  operations  of  a fallow. 

There  is,  however,  one  very  great  evil  at- 
tends this  method  of  fowing  wheat  after 
buek ; efpecially  where  rooks  are  numerous. 
The  buek  which  is  neceflarily  fhed  in  harveft- 
ing  the  crop,  and  which  is,  of  courfe,  plowed 
under  with  the  manure  and  feed-wheat,  vege- 
tates the  fucceeding  fpring,  and  becomes  a 
weed  to  the  wheat ; and,  what  is  of  ftill  worfe 
confequence,  fliould  rooks  get  a haunt  of  ir> 
they  will  not  only  pull  the  buck  up  by  thcj 
roots,  but  the  wheat-plants  likewife.;  fo  as  to 
leave  large  patches  almoft  deftitute  of  plants. 
But,  by  firlt  fcaling  in  the  manure  and  fclf-fowh 
buck  very  fleet,  and  harrowing  the  furface-; 
fine,  the  buck  vegetates,  and-  the  evil  confe- 
quence is  thereby,  in  a great  meafure,  prevented. 

5.  After  buck  plowed  uNDER.-^This, 
as  well  as  the  preceding,-  -is  a favourite  prac- 
tice among  good  farmers  ; and  the  Norfolk 
plowmen  perform  the  operation  of  plowing  the 
crop  under  in  a mallerly  ftyle.  They  fweep  it 

down 
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down  by  the  meaiis  of  a brufli  or  broom,  made 
of  rough  bufiies  fixed  to  the  front  of  the 
fickle-tow or  fore-tackle  of  the  plow,  be- 
tween  the  wheels  ; fo  as  to  bear  down  the  buck 
without  lifting  the  wheels  of  the  plow  from  the 
ground.  To  prevent  this,  when  the  buck  is 
ftout;  it  is  firfl:  broken  down  by  a roller,  going 

A 

the  fartie  way  as  the  plow  is  Intended  to  go. 
A good  plowman  will  tiick  it  in  fb  completely^ 
that  fcarcely  a fialk  can  be  feen. 

The  furface  is^  fbmetimes,  harrowed  and 
foiled  after  plowing  : fbmetimes  left  rough  : 
the  former  is  perhaps  the  moll  eligible  ma- 


nagement. 

In  either  cafe,  the  foil  remains  in  that  ftate 
until  after  harveft,  when  it  is'  harrowed  and 
taken  up  a full  pitch,'  acrofs  the  warps; 

At  feed-time,  it  is  harrowed, —rolled, — 
fowed, — and  ufually  gathered  up  into  narrow 


work,”  in  the  manner  above  deferibed.' 

6:  After  suiv^mer-f allow.’ — The  praftice 
of  fumrher-fallbwlng  feldom  occurs  in  this 


Diflrift; — turneps  of  buck  being  generally  in- 
troduced as  a fubfiftute  for  it.  However,'  \fhen 


land  has  been  worn-down  by  cropping;  and  is 
much  run  to  beggary’’  and  w^eeds,’  a right- 
©ut  fummerly”  is  efteemed  by  many  judicious 
‘ P % hufi:)andqien 
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hufbandmen  as  good  management ; and  is,  it 
leems,  fiiice  the  late  failure  of  the  turnep-crops, 
gaining  ground  ever)'  year. 

The  clofe  of  a fummer-fallow  is  the  fame  as 
that  of  a backward-fummcrly  : the  manure  Is 
fcaled  ill  with  the  laft  plowing  but  one,  the 
feed  plowed  in  moderately  deep,  and  the  foil 
gathered  into  narrow  ridges  by  the  laft  plow- 
ing. 

7.  After  turneps. — In  general,  the  foil 
is  plowed  a mean  depth,  and  the  feed  fown  over 
the  flrft  plowing  : if,  however,  the  turneps  be 
got  off  early,  the  weeds  areffometimes  firft  fcaled 
in,  and  the  feed  plowed  under  with  a fecond 
plowing,  gathering  the  foil  into  narrow  ridges. 

General  observation. — ^Excellent  as  the 
Norfolk  pradtice  of  hufbandry  may  be,  taken 
all  in  all,  it  feems  in  this  place  ncceffary  to 
obferve,  that  although  there  are  fome  fuperior 
hufbandmen  who  put  in  their  wheat-crops  in  a 
maflerly  flyle,  a very  confiderable  part  of  the 
land  fown  with  wheat  in  Norfolk,  is  flovened 
over  in  a mod  unfarmer-like  manner. 

The  fccond  year’s  lays  in  general  are  broken 
up  too  late,  and  receive  too  inconfiderable  a por- 
tion of  tillag-e  to  brine  them  into  a hufband-like 
date. 


Were 
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Were  a Kcntilh,  or  any  other  goocVwheat, 
farmer,  who  had  heard  much  of  the  fupe- 
riority  of  the  Norfolk  hufbandry,  to  ride  thro^ 
Eaft-Norfolk  in  the  month  of  November,  he 
would  experience  fome  difficulty  In  conceiving 
himfelf  travelling  in  a country  of  which  fame 
has  fo  long  fpoken  loudly.  It  is  true,  he  would 
not  unfrequently  be  {truck  with  a beauti- 
ful objedt; — a kind  of  fluted  frize-work,  or 
any  other  ornament  to  the  face  of  the  country 
his  fancy  might  pidture  to  him  ; but  he  would 
not  lefs  frequently  be  difgufted  with  the  fight 
of  fields  which  he  would  little  fufpedt,  on  a 
curfory  view,  to  be  fown  with  wheat.  He 
would  rather,  at  firfi:  fight,  take  them  for 
rough  fallows,  on  which  flieep  had  been  fod- 
dered with  hay  they  could  not  eat ; the  whole 
furface  being  ilrewed  with  tufts  of  roots  and 
ftems  of  withered  graifes,  and  with ’graffy  clods 
of  every  fliape  and  dimenfion 

* There  are,  neverthelefs,  men  who  argue'  in  favor 
of  this  management ; and,  were  it  prudent  to  fow  wheat 
on  very  light  “ running  fands,”  it  might  be  proper  to 
preferve  part  of  the  “ wreck,”  as  it  is  well  termed,  to 
-prevent  the  fand  from  being  run  together  by  heavy  rains ; 

bwt  foils  of  this  nature  are,  as  has  been  already  olpfcrved, 
generally  improper  for  wheat. 

P 3 
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In  their  cultvire  of  barley  and  of  turneps, 
the  Norfolk  hufbandmen,  no  doubt,  excel ; 
but,  taken  colledtively  as  a body  of  profeffional 
men,  they  cannot,  deferyedly,  be  ranked 
among  wheat-farmers. 

' Neverthelefs,  there  arc,  as  I flatter  myfelf 
fully  appears  by  the  foregoing  detail,  fomc 
hufbandmen  in  Norfolk  who  merit  no  part 
of  this  cenfure  ; their  management  being,  per- 
haps, the  befl:  that  art  can  devife  for  the  foil 


they  ad:  upon  : while,  therefore,  I condemri 
them  as  a body  (for  reafons  which  I flatter  my- 
felf are  obvious),  I mean  to  except,  vyith  all 
due  refped:,  a number  of  individuals. 


V.  The  manure- process. — Land  which 

r,  - ' f 

has  been  recently  marled  or  clayed,  requires  no 
further  addition; — nor  has  land  which  has 
received  fifteen  or  twenty  loads  of  dung  and 
mould  for  turncps, — the  firfl  year’s  lay  having 
been  teathed  in  autumn,  and  the  fecond  fed 
off, — any  need  of  another  drefTing  for  wheat. 

Where  the  foil  is  good,  and  the  wheat  apt  to 
run  top  much  to  ftraw,  fome  few  judicious 

farmers  fet  their  manure  upon  the  young 

1 

clover,  thereby  checking  the  effed:  of  rank- 
nefs  to  the  wheat, 

1 . • . W 1.  . 
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But  the  molt  general  pradlice  Is  to  fpread 
the  tnanure  upon  the  broken  ground,  in  the 
manner  deferibed  in  the  lall  feftion ; or,  if 
the  feed  be  fown  upon  the  flag,  to  fpread  it  on 
the  turf  and  plow  it  under ; or  to  fpread  it  on 
the  plowed  furface,  and  harrow  it  in  with  the 
feed,  as  a top-drelEng. 

The  lafl:  I have  feen  done  in  the  following 
judicious  manner.  Three  or  four  bouts  are 
firfl;  plowed  in  the  middle  of  each  warp, 
forming  a narrow  bed  of  plowed  ground,  wide 
enough  to  fet  the  manure  upon,  but  not  too 
wide  to  be  received  between  the  wheels  of  the 
cart ; which,  in  fetting  on  the  muck,  sun  In 
the  plow-furrows  on  each  fide  the  bed.  The 
manure  is  then  fet  in  hillocks  upon  thefe 
plowed  flips ; the  warps  are  finilhed-plowing  ; 
the  manure  fpread  over  them  ^ — the  feed  fown  ; 

. — and  the  whole  harrowed  in  to2:ether. 

By  this  management  the  manure  goes  on 
with  eafe  to  the  team,  and  without  the  newly- 
plowed  ground  being  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
wheels  of  the  cart,  or  torn  about  by  the  feet  of  th& 
horfes  ; for  the  cart  being  always,  as  it  were,  on 
the  nail,  the  horfes  have  no  obftacles  to  ftruggle 
againfl.  In  a’  wet  feafon  this  pradtice  is  Angu- 
larly eligible. 

P 4 
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The  quantity  of  manure  fet  on  for  wheat  is 
generally  lefs  than  that  fet  on  for  turneps.  Of 
dung  eight  to  ten  cartloads  (as  much  as 
three  horfes  can  conveniently  draw)  an  acre  is 
reckoned  a tolerable  dreffing.  Of  lime,  three 
to  four  chaldrons  an  acre.  Of  rape-cake,  a ton 
to  three  acres.  Of  foot,  about  forty  bufhels  an 
acre. 


For  obfervations  on  the  fpecies  of  manure  for 
W’heat,  fee  the  article  manure-process. 

VI.  S EED-PROCEss. — 111  defctiblng  this  dcr 
partment  of  the  culture  of  wheat,  it  will 
be  neceffary  to  perfpicuity,  to  confider,  fepa- 
rately, 

1.  The  time  of  fowing ; 

2.  The  preparation  of  the  feed ; 

3.  The  method  of  fowing  ; 

4.  The  quantity  of  feed ; 

5.  The  method  of  covering; 

6.  The  adjuftment  of  the  foil. 

I.  The  time  of  sowmc.^-An  orthodox 
farmer  never  thinks  of  beginning  wheat-feel” 
until  after  St.  Faith’s  fair;  which  is  held  on 

*.  til  * 

the  17th  of  Odober.  So  prevalent,  indeed, 

is 
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is  this  cuflom,  that,  perhaps,  nine  of  ten 
of  the  farmers  in  Eaft-Norfolk  begin  to> 
fow  wheat  between  the  17th  and  24th  of  06to- 
ber; — and  continue  till  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember ; — fometimes  even  until  Chriftmas.  If 
they  finifh  in  November,  they  confider  them- 
felves  in  very  good  time.  Wheat  fown  in  the 

ordinary  broad caft  manner  is,  however,  here 

\ 

fpoken  of : for  dibbling  or  fetting  of  wheat, 
Michaelmas  is  efteemed  the  bed:  time. 

The  reafon  which  the  Norfolk  hufbandmen 
give  for  rowing  their  wheats  fo  late,  compared 
with  the  pradice  of  other  light-land  counties, 
is,  that  their  early-fown  wheats  are  liable  to 
be  winter-proud,  and  run  too  much  to  flraw; 
whereas  their  late-fown  crops  afford  lefs  flraw, 
but  a greater  caff’’  more  efpecially,  on  land 
which  has  been  recently  marled. 

This  lad;  idea,  perhaps,  accounts  for  the 
origin  of  their  prefent  time  of  fowing.  The 
prefent  practice  of  hufbandry,  in  Norfolk, 
was  ed:ablifhed  a century,  perhaps  two  or  three 
centuries,  ago ; and  has  been  handed  down 
from  father  to  fon  with  but  very  little  improve- 
ment or  alteration.  The  prefent  time  of  fow- 
ing W'as,  of  courfe,  fixed  when  the  land  was 

full 
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tall  of  marl,  and  was  no  doubt  judlcioufly 
lounded  on  experience.  Marl,  however,  has 
now,  in  fomc  mcafure,  loft  its  efficacy  ; and 
It  feems  probable,  that  not  only  the  time  of 
lowing  wheat,  but  the  very  fyftem  of  Norfolk 
hufbandry  will  require,  ere  long,  to  undergo 
a conftderable  change.  Suffice  it,  however, 
in  this  place  to  fay,  that  there  are  fome  fen- 
fible,  judicious  men,  who  already  fee  the  folly 
of  waiting  for  St.  Faith’s  fair,  before  they 
begin  to  fow  their  wheat. 

2.  Preparing  the  seed.' — The  ordinarv 

••  a/ 

method  of  preparation  is  to  fteep  the  feed  in 
brine,  and  candy  it  with  lime,  in  a way  fimi- 
!ar  to  that  pradtifed  in  other  counties  ; and, 
probably,  with  the  fame  effedf. 

There  are,  however,  men  in  this  county 
who  fpeak  with  firmnefs  and  confidence  of  that 
they  can  prevent,  by  a preparation  of  the  feed, 
the  fmut  or  brand”  of  wheat.  They,  like- 
tvife,  feem  clearly  of  opinion,  that  all  wheat 
would  naturally  become  fmutty,  if  not  checked 
by  a proper  management  of  the  feed ; but  that 
were  it  become,  through  negled:,  as  black  as 
fmut  itfelf,  they  would  engage  in  three  years 

time  to  efiect  a radical  cure.  The  firft  year,  it 

is 
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is  allowed,  there  will  many  grains  efcape  •,  the 
fecond  Tome;  but  the  third  year,  there  will  not 

remain  in  the  whole  crop  one  brandy’’  ker- 
nel. 

This  Is  fpeaking  clofcly  to  the  point,  and 

4 

deferves  a hearing.  The  procefs,  though  fimple, 
;s  truly  chemical;  and  the  idea,  I flatter  myfelf, 
totally  new  to  written  agriculture. 

Their  method  is  this : Inftead  of  dilTolving 
^he  fait  in  a large  proportion  of  water,  in  order 
to  form  a brine  to  fteep  the  wheat  in  ; it  is  dif- 
folved  in  a very  fmail  quantity  of  water; — 
barely  enough  to  bring  on  the  folution.  With 
this//^«/i  fait  the  lime  is  flaked  ; and  with  this 
faline  preparation,  in  its  hottefi  flate,  the  wheat 
is  candied ; having  previoufly  been  moiflened, 
for  the  purpofe,  with  pure  water. 

I fliall  not,  here,  comment  on  this  procefs  ; 
but  only  obferve,  that  the  wheat-crops  of  the 
perfons  who  pride  themfelves  on  this  pradtice, 
are,  in  general,  freer  from  fmut,  than  thofe  of 
their  neighbours. 

3.  The  mode  of  sowing. — Broadcafl  is  the 
prevaling  praftice.  Dibbling,  or  fetting,  is^ 
in  much  ufe  on  the  Suffolk  fide  of  the  county 
Dibbling  and  fluting  rollers  are  alfo  ufed  by: 

fomc 
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•ionic  few  individuals.  But  what  is  remarkable, 
drilling  is,  in  a great  meafurc,  unknown  in 
Norfolk  ; notwithllanding  the  foil  is  fo  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  that  pradlice.  . 

It  appears  under  the  foil-procefs,  that  plow- 
ing in  the  feed  under-furrow,  is  the  favorite 
mode  of  fowing  wheat  in  Eaft-Norfolk.  It  is 
done  in  this  manner. 

The  land,  having  been  harrowed  down  level, 
and  the  furface  rendered  fmooth  by  the  roller, 
the  head-plowman  fif  at  leifure)  fets  out  the 
’warps;”  that  is,  marks  out  the  whole  piece  into 
narrow  divifions,  or  ftripes,  of  about  a ftatute 
rod  in  width.  This  he  does  by  hanging  up 
his  plow  in  fuch  a manner,  that  no  part  of  it 
touches  the  ground  except  the  heel,  which 
Hides  upon  the  furface,  and  makes  a guide-mark 
for  the  feedfman.  If  the  plows  arc  all  cm- 
ployed,  the  feedfman  will  fet  out  the  warps 
I)imfclf,  by  drawing  a piece  of  wood  or  other 
thing  behind  him,  fo  as  to  make  a mark  to 
fow  by. 

This  method  of  fetting  out  the  feedfman’s 
work,  when  he  has  no  interfurrows  to  low  by, 
♦s  very  accurate,  and  much  preferable  to  the 
method  of  fowing,  by  Hicks  let  up  in 

the 
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the  form  of  a lane  ; for,  there,  much  depend^ 
upon  the  eye;  whereas,  by  the  Norfolk  method, 
the  feedfman  fees  to  an  inch  how  far  he  has 
fown,  and  where  each  handful  ought  to  fall;  he, 
of  courfe,  leaves  no  dips  unfown,  nor  gives 
others  double  feed. 

If  the  foil  be  intended  to  be  gathered  into 
fix-furrow  ridges,  the  feedfman  fows,  on  the 
warps,  about  two-thirds  of  his  feed;  — if  into 
four-furrow  work,  fomewhat  lefs  than  two- 
thirds  *. 

The  plowman  then  begins  to  fet  out  his 
ridges,  the  fame  way  that  the  warps  are  drawn ; 
but  without  any  regard  either  as  to  their 
draightnefs,  or  their  width  ; they  being  in- 
tended merely  to  dlrecl  the  feedfman,  not  the 
plowman.  In  fix-furrow  work,  the  middle- 
bout  plowman  follows  next,  and  after  him  the 
feedfman,  draining  the  remainder  of  his  feed 
in  the  trenches  made  by  the  middle-bout 
plow  ; which  is  called  ‘^fowing  the  furrows.'' 
The  head-plowman  follows  lad  covers  up 
the  feed,  and  finifiies  the  work.  In  four-fur- 
row work,  the  two  fird  furrows  are  fown,  and 
the  ridgelets  made  up  im.a  fimilar  way. 

* See  Min.  67,  on  this  operation. 

The 
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The  ufe  of  fowlng  the  furrows  is  to  give 
the  outfides  of  the  ridgelets  their  due  pro- 
portion of  feed ; thereby  preventing  the  inter- 
furrows from  being  left  too  wide  and  naked  of 
plants.  Some  farmers  fow  only  one  of  the' 
^outfide  furrows ; namely,  that  toward  thfe 
worked  ground  *,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  the 
more  requilite  bufinefs  ; for  the  feed  on  this 
fide  having  been  all  gathered  up  by  the  pre- 
ceding furfow‘,  the  crumb  or  Ihoveiling  of  the 
inter-furrow  is  left  naked ; and  there  ivbuld,  of 
courfe,  be  no  feed  buried  under  it,  if  it  were 
not  thus  fown  by  hand,  in  the  preceding  plow- 
furrow. 

In  fix-furrow  work,  three  plows  employ  a 
feedfman,  and  finifii  about  three  acres  a day: 
In  four-furrow  work,  two  plows  find  employ- 
ment for  a feedfman, — there  being,  in  this 
cafe,  more  furrows  to  be  fown,-— and  finifii 
about  two  acres; 


^he  dibbling i ^‘dabbing,’’ 


or  fettlngof  wheat; 


is  confined  principally  to  the  country  about 
Wyiidham,  Attiebury,  Buckenham,  Marling; 
fee.  In  the  other  Difl;rid:s  of  Norfolk  it  is 
but  little  known,  and  no  where  pra&ifed ; 
though  fometimes  tried  by  way  of  Cxperi- 
inent,' 
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The  propriety  of  the  pracliec  depends  upon 
clrcnmflances;  fuch  as  the  price  of  labour,  the 

price  of  the  feed,  and  the  quality  of  the  foil. 
There  feems,  however,  one  thing  always  ef- 
fentlally  needful  ; that  is,  a good  foil.  And 
this  may,  in  fome  meafure,  account  for  the 
flow  progrefs  which  it  has  made  in  the  more 
northern  parts  of  Eaft-Norfolk ; but  why  it 
fliould  not  gain  ground  in  the  Blowficld, 
South-Walfliam,  and  Flegg  Hundreds,  is  a 
matter  of  furprize.  Perhaps,  nothing  but  the 
fandtion  of  cufloin  and  fafliion  is  wanted  to 
render  it,  in  this  well-foiled  quarter  of  the 
county,  the  univerfal  pradlice. 

For  a full  account  of  this  procefs,  fee  the 
Min.  23.  26.  28. 

^ he  .Dibbling- Roller  is  made  fomewhat  fimllar 
to  the  common  fpiky  roller ; with,  however^ 
thefe  diftlndions  : it  is  in  itfelf  fliorter,  and 
the  fpikes,  Inftead  of  flanding  perpendicular 
to  the  circumference,  are  bent  obliquely 
thereto,  that  they  may  leave  fmooth  and  clean 
indentures,  Vvdthout  pulling  up  or  breaking 

the  flags.  Between  each  row  of  fpikes  Is  a. 
feraper  to  difen  gage  the  roller  from  the  mould, 
which  is  apt  to  flick  between  the  fpikes,  and 

which 
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which  in  moifl:  weather  renders  it  wholly  lifc- 
lefs.  The  feed  is  fown  broadcafl  over  the  in*- 
dcnturcs,  and  fwept  in  with  a buih-harrow. 

I, have  feen  Wheat  come  up  very  well  after 
the  fpiky  roller ; but  an  implement  which  a 
fliower  of  rain  renders  ufelefs^  feems  ilhadapted 
to  the  bufinefs  of  fowing  wheat  in  November'^. 

4.  Quantity  of  seed.— Three  bufliels  an 

acre,  broadcafl:,  is  the  favorite  quantity  df 
feed-wheat;  without  niueh  regard  being  had 
to  the  time  of  fowingw 

This  accounts  in  fome  meafure  far  the  warft 
of  fuccefs  in  the  early-lown  wheats.  Three 
bufhcls  of  feed  fown  in  September  is  equal  to 
four  or  five  bufliels  fown  the  latter  end  of 
November.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  th’e 
ftraw  fhould  prove  flender,  and  the  grain  light : 
for  the  plants  being  too  numerous,  and  the  foH 

weak  and  fliallow,  though  perhaps  in  fufli- 
cient  heart  to  pufli  the  plants  through  the  win- 
ter and  fprlng,  the  vigour  of  the  foil  is  fpent 
before  harveft,  and  the  ears  of  courfe  abridged 
of  half  their  load.  Whereas,  had  there  been 
a due  proportion  of  plants,  the  exhauflion 
during  winter  and  fpring  would  Have  been  lels, 
and  the  firength  of  the  foil  referved  for  the 
* The  fluting  roller  I did  not  meet  with. 


more 


more  material  purpofe  of  pcrfedling  the  plants 
at  harveft. 

5.  Covering  the  seed. — The  feed  fown 
over  the  rough  furrows  of  ‘the  firft  or  fecond 
plowing  is  covered. in  the  ufual  manner  with 
tined  harrows  : generally  with  two  fmall  har- 
rows and  two  horfes  led  by  a boy,  and  fome- 
times  guided  with  a plow-line ; the  man  or 
boy  following  the  harrows  to  lift  them  up,  and 
difcngage  them  from  the  rubbilli,  which  too 
frequently  incumbers  them. 

That  fown  after  the  hand-dibbles  or  the  dib- 
bling-roller  is  fwept  in  with  a bufh-harrow, 
made  of  a gate,  hurdle,  See.  wattled  with 
thorns  or  other  bulhes. 

6.  Adjusting  the  soil. — The  fubfoil  of 
Norfolk  being  in  general  of  an  abforbent 

nature,  crofs-water-furrows  are  in  many  in* 
fiances  unneceffary  : however,  where  the  fub- 
foil is  a brick-earth,  which  is  not  unfrequently 
the  cafe,  crofs-furrowing  becomes  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  good  management,  though  not 
always  put  in  pradlice* 

Some  neat  hufbandmen  roll  their  wheat- 
riggs”  immediately  after  fowing.  A common 
roller  takes  two  ridges  at  onccj  the  horfes  draw- 
VoL.  I.  ' ing 
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ing  in  the  furrow  between  them.  This  gives 
an  immediate  neatnefs  ,v  renders  the  crop  beau- 
tiful at  hrft  coming  up  ; anticipates  the  labour 
of  rolling  in  the  fpring;  and  thereby  precludes 
the  danger  of  unlocking  the  weed-feeds  at  that 
vegetative  feafon  of  the  year. 

VII. 'The  vegetating-process.  — Hand- 
weeding  is  the  principal  labour  bellowed  upon 
the  wheat-crop  between  feed-time  and  harvell. 
If  the  interfurrows  be  wide  and  thin  of  plants, 
or  if  the  crop  be  otherwife  broken,  the  hoe  is 
fometimes,  but  very  rarely,  ufed. 

Feeding  wheat  in  the  fpring,  though  it  can- 
not be  called  a common  pradlice,  is,  never- 

thclefs,  frequently  done;  efpeeially  when 
fpring-feed  is  peculiarly  fcarce,  as  it  was  in  the 
fpring  of  1782;  when  almoll  all  the  wheats 
in  the  country  were  fed  off : not  by  flieep,  as  is 
ufually  the  cafe,  but  by  every  other  fpccies  of 
live  llock.  See  Min.  106. 

If  wheat  abound  with  red  weed” — pop- 
pies— -fwlnt  are  frequently  turned  upon  it  to 
eat  out  this  troublefome  weed  ; which  they  will 
do,  with  little  or  no  damage  to  the  wheat. 

for 
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For  the  method  of  fearing  rooks  ; and 
oblervations  on  garae ; fee  the  general  fubje(ft 

VEGETATING-PROCESS. 

VIII.  TtiE  HARVEST-PROCESS. 1.  The' 

TIME  OF  WHEAT  - HARVEST,  in  Norfolk,  is 
fomewhat  late;  Thefcafons  are  later,  here,  than 
they  are  in  the  more  fouthern  provinces,  and 
the  Norfolk  farmers,  in  general,  fuffer  their 
wheats  to  ftand  until  Very  ripe.  In  fome  of 
their  fmall  woodbound  pightles,’^  they  are, 
indeed,  under  a degree  of  neceflity  of  letting 
it  {land  until  it  can  be  cut  and  carried  imme- 
diately ; for  lltould  it,  in  this  fituation,  re- 
ceive much  wet  in  the  fliock,  they  would  find 

it  difficult  to  get  it  dry  again,  before  it  re- 
ceived  confiderable  damage. 

2.  The  method  of  HARVESTtNG.  Wheat,  as 
has  been  obferved,  is  feldom  cut  by  the  acre  ; 
every  farmer  providing  harvefimen  fufficient  to 
get  in  his  crops. 

It  isj  almofl  univcrfally,  ^«fhorn’^  with 
fickles;  either  with  or  without  teeth,  as  beft 
fuits  the  hand  or  the  fancy  of  the  Ihearer."” 
Of  narrow  work,  each  man  takes  his  rio-cr . a 
method  which  makes  the  work  go  on  regular-' 

ly 
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ly  and  with  great  convenicncy  to  the  workmen. 
Sometimes  each  man  binds  his  own ‘corn;  but 
more  frequently,  tvvo-and-two  lay  together  j 
the  firft  making  the  band,  the  Jatter  binding 
the  dreaf.  If  they  work  fingly,  they  drive  the 
corn  before  them  with  their  feet,  until  having 
eolledted  a flieaf,  they  flop  and  bind  it  up. 
This  method  is  more  expeditious  than  that 
of  delivering  the  handfuls  in  detached  reaps 
or  fhoves,  which,  in  this  narrow  work,  would 
be  tedious  to  gather  up  y but,  in  appearance 
at  lead,  it  is  wafleful,  and  at  the  fame  time 
conveys,  to  a ftranger,  an  idea  of  flovenli- 
nefs.  The  bands  are,  in  general,  knotted ; 
the  Iheaves  made  of  indeterminate  fizes  ; tied 
loofely,  with  the  band  about  the  middle;  fet 
up  in  fhocks,  as  clofe  as  they  can  dand,  and 
with  generally  a flieaf  placed  at  each  end,  as 
if  dudioully  intending  to  exclude  the  air  en- 
tirely from,  getting  into  the  fliock.  No 
caps  or  head-flieavcs  are  ever  made  ufe 
of.  If  the  crop  be  tall,  the  dubble  is  left 
eiohteen  inches  or  two  feet  high. 

Unworkmanlike  as  all  this  would  feem  to  a man 
of  Kent,  the  Norfolk  reapers  have  one  quafl- 

fleation  which,  in  fome  meafurc,  atones  for 

their 
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their  fins  of  undoubted  flovcnlinefs  : a com- 
mon hired  harveflman,  who  is  not*  working 
for  hiinfelf,  but  for  his  mafter,  will  clear 
with  his  own  hckle,  one  day  with  another, 
from  two  to  three  roods  of  wdieat ; in  propor- 
tion to  the  ftoutnefs  of  the  crop. 

If  the  flieaves  receive  much  rain  in  the 
Ihock,  they  are,  the  firft  fine  day,  fet  out. 
fingly,  in  order  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  fun 
and  air ; which,  in  the  clofe  flate  in  which 
they  are  ufually  huddled  together,  it  is 
impoflible  for  them  to  receive.  This  is  by 
no  means  fo  tedious  an  operation  as  theory  may 
fuggefl ; but  is,  when  the  Iheaves  are  very 
wet,  an  eligible  expedient. 

3.  An  excellent  regulation  is  common,  in 

this  Diflrift,  refpecling  ..gleaners  every 
parifh,  or  parifhes  in  'general,  referving  their 
fcattered  corn  for  their  own  parifliioners.  This 
is  not  only  equitable  ; but  refcucs  the  farmers 
from  thofe  clouds  of  gleaners,  wdilch,  in  feme 
countries,  flroll  about  from  parifh  to  parifli. 
But,  even  with  this  regulation,  the  number  of 
gleaners  which  are  fometimes  feen  colledled 
together,  is  fhameful ; generally  including  a 
number  of  ftrong  healthy  young  women,  who 

'i  would 
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would  be  much  more  laudably  employed,  as 
they  are  in  other  Diflri6ls,  in  alTifting  to  reap 
the  crop.  Some  farmers  allow  the  gleaners 
to  follow  the  fhearers  ; but,  in"  general,  they 
are  not  permitted  to  enter  the  clofe  until  the 
iliocks  are  out  of  it. 

4.  Layiko  up  the  wheat-crop.  Formerly 
the  wheat-crop  was  put  entirely  into  the  fpa- 
cious  barns,  with  which  this  Difltitt  abounds ; 
a wheat-rick  being  a phenomenon : of  late 
years,  however,  pillar-frames  have  been  con- 
llrudfed  ; and  wheat-ricks  are  now  no  longer  an 
uncommon  fight. 

5.  Wheat-stubbles.- — Notwdthftanding  the 
length  which  ftubble  is  generally  left,  it  is- 
feldom  mown  for  liable  litter  : the  general  prac- 
tice being  to  throw  turneps  upon  it,  in  autumn, 
and,  when  the  bullocks  have  trampled  it 
down,  to  pull  it  into  rucks’’  with  a pair  of  har- 
rows, and  carry  it  home  as  litter  fqr  the  yards. 


IX.  The  BARN-MANAGEMENT.-:rAfter  what 
has  been  fiiid  already,  on  this  fubjedl,  undcr- 
the  general  head  farm-yard-managemenTj^ 
remains  to  be  added  here. 
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Wheat-ftraw,  being  of  lefs  value,  in  Nor- 
folk,  than  in  mofl  other  places ; owing  to  the 
great  quantity  of  reed  ufed  in  thatching;  iefs 
care  is  obferved  in  thra-fhing  wheat,  here, 
than  in  places  where  it  is  either  fold  for  litter, 
as  about  London,  or  where  it  is  in  general  ufe 
for  thatch,  as  in  moil  parts  of  the  kingdom  : 
even  when  it  is  intended  for  thatch,  it  is 
thraihed  rough,  and  ihook  off  hcads-and-tails  ; 
it  being  the  univerfal  pradlice  of  thatehers, 
here,  to  blend  tl>eir  llraw,  and  drazv  their 
thatch,  • • 

X.  Market. — This,  alfo,  has  been  noticed 
in  the  general  articles  : fuffice  it,  therefore, 
here  to  add,  that  Norfolk  abounds  with  corn- 
mills  ; — the  fmall  llreams  which  are  very 
abundant  in  this  country,  are  convenient  rc- 
fources  for  water-mills  : befides  which,  num- 
bers of  windmills  are  difperfed  over  the  face 
.of  the  country  *,  fome  of  them  very  .capital  and 
.coilly.  One  lately  eredled  in  this  Diflridl  is 
faid  to  have  coil  twelve  hundred  pounds. 

» 

For  obfervations  on  the  effedl  of  berbery  on 

wheat,  fee  Min.  13. 
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For  an  Inftance  of  mowing  wheat,  fee 
Min.  14. 

For  an  experiment  with  different  manures 
for  wheat,  fee  Min.  18. 

For  an  experiment  on  the  mode  of  fowing^ 
fee  Min.  19. 

For  the  origin  and  method  of  fetting  wheat, 
fee  Min.  23. 

For  further  obfervations  on  feitingy  fee 

Min.  26  and  28. 

% 

For  the  method  of  plowing  for  wheat  agalnft 
pheafantSy  fee  Min.  41.  . ‘ 

For  an  inftance  of  /owing  wheat  between -fur ^ 
rcWy  fee  Min.  43. 

For  an  exception  to  the  common  method 
of  /owing  wheat  in  four-furrow  work,  fee 
Min.  67.. 

For  obfervations  on  the  practice  of  /eeding 
wheat,  fee  Min.  106. 

For  an  experiment  made  by  planting  berbery 
^mong  wheat,  fee  Min.  133. 
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» 

THIS.  SUBJECT  likcwife  requires  to  be 
divided  into  the  following  articles  : 

T.  SpecJes,  6.  Seed-proccfs, 

2.  Soil,  7-  Vegetating  procefs, 

•?.  Succefllon,  8.  Harvcft-procefs, 

4.  Soil-procefs,  • 9.  Barn-management, 

5.  Manure-procefs,  10.  Market. 

I.  Species. — The  common  long-eared  bar- 
ley {hordeum  vulgare)  is  the  prevailing  and  al- 
moft  only  fpecies  of  barley  fovvn  in  this  Di- 
ftrift. 


II.  Soil. — The  Norfolk  foil  is  peculiarly  well 
adapted  to  this  crop  : even  the  lighted  of  it, 
if  it  be  in  fufficient  heart,  will  bear  tolerable 
barley  ; and  the  ftrongeft  is  not  too  heavy  for 
this  grain  which  is  no  where  produced  in 
greater  perfection  than  in  Norfolk ; whofe 

barley 
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barley  is  coveted  for  feed  throughout  the 
kingdom. 


III,  Succession. — In  the  grand  routine, 
barley  fucceeds  wheat  and  ttirneps ; and  in 
feme  very  light  land  farms,  it  is  fown  inftead 
,tif  wheat^  after  the  fecond  yearns  lay. 

IV.  SoiE'PROCEss.  — z.  After  wheat  ;—?• 
the  ftubble  having  been  trampled  down  with 

- bullocks  at  turnep^,  and  wheat-feel  bejng 
€nifeed,  the  farmer  begins  to  fcale  in  his 
tvheat  Cubbies’’  for  a winter  fallow  for  barky. 
If  the  land  lie  in  narrow  ’work,  the  ridgelets 
are  fplit ; if  in  warps,  the  ground  is  likewife 
plowed  clean,  but  very  fleet.  The  beginning 
of  March,  the  land  is  harrowed,  and  prefentiy 
sifter  the  farmer  takes  up  his  wheat-dubbles’? 
by  a full-pitch  crofs-plowing  ; or,  if  the  feafon 
be  wet  and  the  foil  heavy,  he  reverfes  the 
ridges.  In  April  he  'harrows,  and  begins 
♦^ftrrring  for  barley,”  with  another  full-pitch 
plowing,  lengthway  ; generally  gathering  the 
foil  by  this  plowing  either  into  five-pace,  or 
into  ten-pace  warps  ; in  which  it  lies  until 
feed-time;  — when  it  is  harrowed;  rolled; 

;f©wn ; 
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fown  ; plowed  fleet;  reverfing  the  warps,  and 
^ Hading  down'*  the  furrows, — fo  as  to  ren- 
der the  entire  furface  as  even  and  level  as 
ruay  be. 

%,  After  turneps, — the  foil  is  generally 
•broken  up  as  fall  as  the  turneps  are  got  off ; 
if  early  in  winter,  by  rice-balking  ; if  late, 
by  a plain  plowing.  The  general  praftice,  if 
time  will  permit,  is  to  plow  three  tim.es ; the 
firft  fleet  the  fccond  full-pitch  ; the  laft  a mean 
depth  ; with  which  lad:  the  feed  is  plowed  in. 

But  when  it  is  late  before  the  turneps  are 
got  off,  different  ways  of  management  are  fol- 
lowed, according  to  the  date  of  the  foil,  and  the 
fcafon,  and  the  judgement  of  the  farmer. — 
Sometimes  the  ground  is  only  plowed  once,  and 
the  feed  fown  above  5 but  more  frequently  it  is 
broken  by  three  plowings,  as  above  •,  notwith- 
ftanding,  perhaps,  the  farmer  has  not  more 
than  a week  to  perform  them  in. 

This  at  firft  fight  appears  injudicious  manage- 
nient : the  plowings  being  fo  quick  upon  each 
other,  neither  the  root-weeds  have  time  to 
wither,  nor  the  weed -feeds  to  vegetate;  yet  a 
principal  part  of  the  moifture  of  the  foil  (a 
jhing  peculiarly  valuable  in  Norfolk  at  that 

time 
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time  of  the  year)  is  neceffarily  exhauftcd.  But 
this  being  a frequent  practice  of  fome  of  the 
bed  farmers  in  the  Dlftrift^  we  may  reft  affured 
that  two  plowings  and  harrowings  are  not 
wantonly  thrown  away.  The  Norfolk  farmers 
in  o;eneral  are  mafters  in  the  art  of  cultivatins: 
barley.  They  fecm  fully  - aware  of  the 
tendernefs  of  this  plant  in  its  infant  ftate, 
and  of  its  rootlino-s  beino;  unable  to  make 
the  proper  progrefs  in  a compadt  or  a cold 
foil : they  therefore  drive  by  every  means  in 
their  power  to  render  the  foil  open  and  pul- 
verous.  To  this  intent  it  is  fometimes  two- 
furrowed,  and  fometimes  a fourth  earth  is 
given  ; efpecially  in  a cold  wet  feafon. 

The  backward  fpring  of  1782  tried  their 
ikill  : fome  lands-  were  two-furrowed  twice- 
over,  laying  the  foil  up  in  ridgelets,  dry  and 
hollow^ ; fo  that  two  or  three  fine  days  fitted  it 
for  the  reception  of  the  feed  ; breaking  under 
the  feed -plowing  as  fine  as  afhes. 

Nor  is  this  caution  confined  to  turnep-bar- 
ley,”  but  is  extended  more  or  lefs  to  ftubble- 
barley which,  however,  does  not  require  fo 
great  a degree  of  care;' the  foil  in  this  cafe  being 
kept  open,  in  fome  meafurc,  by  the  undigefted 

ftubble. 
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jHubble,  and  the  roots  of  grades  and  other  weeds, 
which  a turnep-fallow  is,  or  ought  to  be,  free 
from. 

This,  perhaps,  accounts  fully  for  the  fuperi- 
ority  of  flubblc-barlies,  over  thofe  produced  by 
a well-tilled  well-manured  turncp-fallow  : a 
myderious  fad:  which  cannot,  perhaps,  be  ex- 
plained on  other  principle. 

3.  'After  lay, — the  turf  is  generally 
broken  by  a winter-fallow,  and  the  foil  treated 
in  other  refped:,  as  after  wheat.  (For  an  excep- 
tion fee  Mm.  57.) 

V.  Manure-process. — Barley  is  feldoiii 
manured  for ; except  when  fown  after  lay ; 
when  it  is  treated  as  wheat.  After  turneps, 
no  manure  can  be  requifir.e ; nor  after  wheat, 
if  this  has  been  manured  for  : if  not,  the  tur- 
nep-crop  following  immediately,  the  barley  is 
left  to  take  its  chance ; unlefs  the  opportunity 
be  embraced  for  winter-marling. 

VI.  Seed-process. — i.  time  of  sowing. — 
Notwlthftanding  the  drynefs  of  the  Norfolk 
foil,  barley  may  be  faid  to  be  fown  late,  in  this 
Diftrid:.  There  is  little  fown  before  the  mid- 
dle of  April,  and  the  feed-time  feldom  clofes 

T 
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until  towards  the  middle  of  May.  The  tim'e 
of  fowing,  however,  depends  in  fome  meafure 
on  the  fcafon  ; which,  with  refpedl  to  fowing 
barley,  is  more  attended  to  in,  Norfolk  than 
perhaps  in  all  the  world  belide.  Until  Linnaeus 
hit  upon  the  idea  of  fowing  by  the  foliation  of 
trees,  the  republic  of  agriculture  never  heard 
.of  any  other  guide  to  the  time  of  fowing  than 
the  almanack ; which  is  ilill  followed  impli- 
citly in  every  Diftridl  in  this  kingdom  except 

Norfolk  : where  a maxim,  probably  as  old 

✓ 

as  the  prefent  fyllem  of  hufoandry,  fhews 
that  her  hufbandmen  are  not  inattentive  to  the 
foliation  of  trees  with  refpcT  to  the  proper 
feafon  of  fowing;  their  maxim  importing,  that 
the  fowing  of  barley  ought  to  clofe  with  the 
foliation  of  the  oak  : — 

When  the  oak  puts  on  his  goffling  grey, 
’Tis  time  to  fow  barley  night  and  day 

that  is,  when  the  oak  puts  on  that  fallow  ap- 
pearance  which  it  does  at  the  time  the  buds 
are  breaking,  a fexv  days  previous  to  the  ex- 
panfion  of  the  leaves,  no  time  fiould  be  loft 
in  getting  the  fecd>barley  into  the  ground  j 

that 
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that  being  the  happy  jun£turc  which  ought  to 
be  embraced. 

In  the  backward  fpring  of  1782,  barley  was 
fo wn  in  June,  with  confidence,  and  with  fuc- 
cefs  : I have  by  me  a fample  of  exceedingly 
good  barley,  produced  from  feed  fown,  by 
an  experienced  hufbandman,  the  fourth  and  fifth 
of  June.  See  note  to  Min.  125,  for  remarks 
on  this  incident. 

2.  Preparing  the  seed. — I never  met 
with  an  inftance  either  of  fortifying  it  againU:  • 
difeafe,  or  of  deeping  it  to  forward  its  vegeta- 
tion in  a dry  feafon,  or  a backward  feed-time. 
This  is  ftrong  evidence,  though  not  a proof, 
that  deeping  feed-barley  with  intent  to  pro- 
mote its  vegetation,  has  no  beneficial  effect. 

3.  The  method  of  sowing. — fown 
broadcad  ; and  almod  all  under-furro^w  I that 
is,  the  furface  having  been  fmoothed  by  the 
harrow  and  roller,  the  feed  is  fown  and  plowed 
under  with  a dial  low  furrow  : a circumdance 
this,  which,  until  I obferved  it  in  Norfolk, 
had  never  occurred  to  me,  either  in  practice 
or  theory  ; though  admirably  adapted  to  a 
light  dry  foil  ; and,  indeed,  to  any  foil  which 
is  light  enough  to  produce  good  barley ; 

pro^ 
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provided  it  be  rendered  fufficiently  fine,  and 
the  feed  be  not  buried  too  deep. 

Whether  through  general  cuftom,  or  from 
particular  experience,  the  Norfolk  farmers  are 
very  partial  to  this  method  of  putting  in  their 
barley  : however,  if  the  feafon  be  wet,  and 
the  foil  cold  and  heavy,  good  farmers  not  un- 
frequently  fow  barley  above.  And,  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  diltineffion  is  well  founded.  In  a 
dry  fpring  and  fummer,  fowing  under  muft,  to 
all  human  reafoning,  be  eligible  ; and  in  a cold 
fpring,  or  when  the  foil  is  rough  with  clods, 
fowing  above  may  be  equally  good  manage- 
ment. Neverthelefs,  I have  known  a judicious 
farmer  give,  under  thole  circumftances,  an 
earth  extraordinary,  rather  than  not  have  an 
opportunity  of  plowdrrg  in  his  feed. 

In  a forward  fpring,  and  when  the  lafl  piece 

of  turneps  happens  to  be  eaten  oft'  late,  the 
ground  is  fometimes,  at  a pinch,  obliged  to 
be  plowed  only  once,  and  to  be  iown  above  ; 
but,  even  in  this  cafe,  there  are  men  wdto.are 
not  at  a lofs  for  an  expedient.  Inftead  of  turn- 
ins:  over  the  whole  thicknefs  of  the  foil  at 
once,  they  “ two-furrow’'  it,  and  low'  heliveen  ; 
in  the  manner  dclcribcd  in  Mix.  43. 
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This  method,  if  the  under  plit  be  fufficl- 
ently  moift  and  mellow  to  break  kindly  with 
the  harrow,  appears  to  be  moft  eligible  ma- 
nagement. 

4.  The  quantity  of  seed. — Three  buflicls 

. 1 

an  acre  may  be  taken  as  the  neareft  medium 
quantity  of  feed-barley. 

5,  6.  Covering, — adjusting. — Whether  or 
not  grafs-feeds  be  fown  over  the  barley,  the 
furface  is  harrowed,  prefently  after  the  lall 
plowing ; and,  when  the  barley  is  up,  run 
over  with  a light  roller* 

VII.  Vegetating- PROCESS. — Hand  weeded. 

VIII.  Harvest-process. — i.  Time  of  cut- 
ting. Barley,  like  wheat,  is  generally  fuffbred 
to  ftand  until  it  be  very  ripe^ 

2.  Method  of  cutting.^ — It  is  univerfally 
mown  into  fwath  ; — with  a fmall  bow  fixed  at 
the  heel  of  the  fithe. — Cradles  are  not  in  ufe  ; 
and  the  north-country  method  of  fetting  it  up 
in  finglets,  is  unknown. 

3.  Method  of  drying. — If  barley  receive 
wet  in  the  fwath,  it  is  treated  in  a fingnlar 
method  in  Norfolk.  It  is  not  turned,  but 
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lifted  :** — that  is,  the  heads  or  ears  are  raifed 

' f 

from  the  ground,  either  with  a fork  or  the 
teeth  of  a rake  ; thereby  admitting  the  air 
underneath  the  fwaths;  which,  though  they 
be  fufFered  to  fall  again  immediately,  do  not 
fall  fo  clofe  to  the  ground  as  they  lay  before 
they  were  lifted  ; the  air  having  free  admiflion 
under  them.  This  method  of  lifting  is  thought 
to  (lop  the  ears  from  vegetating  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  turning';  which  requires  more  la- 
bour ; befides  breaking  and  ruffling  the 
fwaths;  which,  by  repeated  turnings,  lofe 
their  ftiffnefs,  becoming  weak  and  flabby, 
and  liable  to  fall  into  clofe  contaft  with  the 
ground  ; in  which  ftate  the  corn  prefently  be- 
gins to  fproiit.*  When  the  fwaths  are  become 
thoroughly  dry,  and  fliff  on  the  upper  fide, 
they  are  then  turned^  that  the  other  fide  may 
^be  got  into  the  fame  flate  ; and,  if  the  wea- 
ther be  fuitabie,  rendered  fit  for 

4.  Cocking. — This  is  never  done  until  a 
fair  profpedt  of  carrying  offers  itfelf ; it  being 
efteemed  in  Norfolk,  as  it  is  in  the  fouthern 
counties,  negligent  management  to  leave  bar- 
ley all  night  in  cock.  The  method  of  cock- 
ing,  or,  as  it  is  provincially,  and  more  pro- 
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perly,  Galled  — ‘‘  gathering,” — is,  in  Norfolk, 
performed  in  a particular  manner.  Some  fma)l 
part  may  be  gathered  by  men,  with  “ gather- 
ing-forks,” — common  corn-forks  ; — but  the 
principal  part  of  the.  barley-crop  is  gathered 
by  women,  with  gathering-rakes — name- 
ly, flrong  rakes,  with  long  teerh— with  which 
the  fwaths  are  rolled  up  into  wads  of  about  a 
a pitch,  or  fork-full,  each,  the  women  at  the 
fame  time  raking  the  fwath- Reads.  This  rids 
work,  faves  men,  and  puts  the  barley  into  a 
convenient  form  for  pitching  ; a roll  hanging 
better  together  i^ppn  the  fork,  than  a cock 
made  up  in  layers  in  the  JCcntifli  manner. 

5.  Carrying. — Generally  two  pitchers  and 
two  loaders ; who  load  with  the  hands  only  ; 
women  rake  after  the  carriage : men,  at  lei- 
fure-times,  rajee  the  ftubbJe  with  drag-rakes : 
trot  with  empty  carriages  ; — tread  mows,  and 
fometimes  ricks,  with  horfes  : frequently  make 
a well,’’ — that  is,  carry  up  a Rue  or  chim- 
ney, in  the  middle  of  a barley-rick  ; aqd  fome- 
times, when  the  feafon  is  catchino:,  ufe  the 
fa:mc  judicious  precaution  in  a gulph,’’  or 
fpow,  in  a barn, 
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IX.  Barn»management. — See  the  general 
head. 

'X.  Market. — Befides  what  is  fhipped  ofl' 
to  the  London  and  other  .markets,  a confider- 
able  quantity  ‘is  malted  in  the  country  ; both 
for  a market  and  for  home-confumption  : this, 
however,  is  fmall,  compared  with  that  of 
other  countries  of  equal  extent  and  populouf. 
nefs  : fmuggled  fpirits  lefTen  the  quantity ; 

^ — and  the  quality  of  malt-liquor,  in  Norfolk, 
is  lower  than  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; 
the  harveft  beer”  excepted ; which  is  ufu- 
ally  brewed  in  Odlober,  and  kept  round  till 
the  enfuing  harveft. 

For  an  inftance  of  flieep-fold  being  of 
great  ufe  to  barley,  fee  Mint,  ii. 

For  an  experiment  with  lime  for  barley,  fee 
Min.  29. 

For  a Angular  foil-procefs  for  barley,  fee 
Min.  57. 
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THE  QUANTITY  of  oats  grown  in  this 
Diflrift  is  inconfiderable,  when  compared  with 
that  of  barley. 

The  only  species  I have  obferved  is  a white 
oat,  of  a quick  growth,  and  probably  of 
Dutch  extradlion. 

They  are  grown  occafionally  on  all  soils  ; 
but  moil  frequently  on  cold  heavy  land,  or  on 
very  light  unprodud;ive  heathy  foils. 

Oats  moll  frequently  succeed  wheat  dr 
olland‘barley  ^ but  there  are  no  eflabliflied 
rules  rclpeiffing  any  part  of  the  culture  of  this 
time-ferving  crop. 

The  SOIL-PROCESS  is  ufually  the  fame  as 
that  for  barley  : the  ground  being,  generally,' 
broken  by  a winter  fallow  of  three  or  four  plow- 


ings;  oats,  however,  arc  fometimes  fown  on 
one  plowing. 

The  SEED-PROCESS,  too,  is  frequently  the 
fame  : except  that  oats  are  mdre  commonlv 
fown  above-furrow  than  barley  is.  The  time 
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of  fowlng  oats  Is  generally  made  fubfcrvlent  to 
that  of  fowing  barley  ; foine  being  fown  be- 
fore ; others  after  barley-feel : an  nncoinmoii 
clrcumftance.  I have  feen  oats  fown  in  June  j 
and  it  is  'remarked  by  men  of  obfervation, 
that  oats  fown  late,  grow  ripe  earlier  than  bar- 
ley fown  at  the  fame  time.  This  fliews  that 
the  Norfolk-oats  are  of  a quick-ripening  kind. 
The  quantity  of  feed  from  four  to  five  bufhels 
an  acre. 

I met  with  one  remarkable  inftance  refpedl- 
ing  the  culture  of  oats.  The  furface  of  a 
piece  of  ground^  which  had  been  fown  feveral 
days  wdth  oats,  but  which  were  not  yet  up, 
was  “ run,”  by  heavy  rains,  into  a batter ; and 
baked  by  fuccceding  dry  days  to  a crufi; ; fo 
that  the  owner  defpaired  of  a crop  : he  there- 
fore, as  an  expedient,  plowed  the  ground  ; 
turning  the  oats,  notwithfianding  they  had 

begun  to  vegetate,  under  a fleet  furrow.  The 
fuccefs  w^as  beyond  expectation. 

This  operation,  however,  was  not  altogether 
a game  of  hazard  : there  being,  it  feems,  a 
farmer,  fomevvhere  in  the  DiflriCt,  wdio  ufes  it 
in  common  practice  *,  plowing  in  his  oats  with 
a verv  fleet  furrow:  and,  after  thev  have 
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‘‘  chicked/'  but  before  they  appear  above- 
ground, turns  over  the  foil  a full  pitch  ; and 
he  is  faid  to  find  his  account  in  this  fingular 
management. 

Two  things  are,  undoubtedly j obtained  by 
this  pradtice  : weeds  of  every  fort  are  either 
totally  deftroyed,  or  fufficiently  checked  to 
give  the  corn  an  opportunity  of  gaining  full 
pofTeflion  of  the  foil ; which,  by  this  opera- 
tion, if  performed  in  proper  feafon,  acquires 
a degree  of  porofity,  giving  a degree  of  free- 
dom to  the  rootlings  of  the  young  plants, 
which,  perhaps,  no  other  procefs  could  give. 

The  opennefs  and  freedom  communicated 
by  this  operation,  feems  to  be  fingularly  well 
adapted  to  the  infant  plants  of  barley  ; 
which,  it  is  highly  probable,  might  frequently 
receive  benefit  from  this  extraordinary  opera- 
tion; 

The  HARVEST-PROCESS,  — BAR  Nf-M  AN  AGE- 
MENT,  &c.  of  oats,  arc  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
BARLEY. 
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PEAS  cannot  be  called  a ftaple  crop  of  this 
country  : neverthelefs  they  are  every  year 
grown,  in  greater  or  fmaller  quantities ; ac- 
cording, perhaps,  to  the  demand  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  according  to  the  comparative 
prices  of  peas  and  barley ; which,  in  Norfolk, 
may  be  called  rival  crops ; peas  being  ufually 
fown  on  wheat-ftubbles,  or  on  light-land  lays, 
which,  in  the  common  courfe  of  culture,  are 
objcdls  of  the  barley-crop. 

The  very  low  price  of  barley  in  the  winter 
1 781-2  lickened  the  farmers  of  that  crop;  and,  in 
t he  fpringof  17S2,  more  peas  were  fown  in  Haft- 
Norfolk,  than,  perhaps,  had  ever  been  known  iit 
any  preceding  year.  This  circumflance  afford- 
ed me  a favourable  opportunity  of- making 
remarks  on  the  different  modes  of  cultivation 
made  ufc  of  in  producing  this  crop;  which,  as 
will  appear  by  the  following  fketches,  has  not, 
here,  any  fettled  mode  of  culture  appropriated 
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to  it.  Yet  no  crop,  perhaps,  affords  greater 
proofs  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  Norfolk  huf- 

bandnien,  and  of  their  talent  for  expedients, 
than  that  which  is  now  before  us. 

B— — m dibbled  * feven  pecks  of  white  peas 
an  acre,  on  olland^  once-plowed,  in  flags,  as 
‘^^wide  as  he  could  whelm  them.”  Two  rows  of 
holes  on  each  flag  j the  holes  about  three  inches 
apart  in  the  rows  ; jramely,  four  holes  in  the 

length  of  the  foot,”  one  pea  in  each  hole. 
Gave  4s.  6d.  an  acre  for  dabbing and 
hired  droppers’’  by  the  day  (children  be- 
longing to  the  parifli)  ; which  cofl  him  about 
4s,  an  acre  more.  The  men  offered  to  dibble 
and  drop  for  9 s. — The  foil  free  from  floacs. 
Finifhed  ay  Feb. 

X-^ d fowed  four  bufliels  an  acre  of 

white  peas,  broad-caft ; on  barley -Jluhble,  after 
turneps — the  clover  mifling.  Soil  light  and 
lhallow.  Finiflrcd  i March. 

M s dibbled  two  buflrels  of  white  peas  an 

ticre  on  wheat-Jlubble,  Gave  8s.  an  acie  for 
dabbing  and  dropping,  Finiflicd  the  begin- 
ning of  March. 

Dibbling  toi  pruTlciilars  this  operation, 

Min.  2,3, 
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S /owed  four  bulliels,  broad-caft,  on 

dllandi — part  once-plowed;  part  rice-balked, 
and  afterwards  plowed  a mean  pitchy  the  whole 
lown  above- furrov/,  and  rolled  before  fowing. 

G-^n  dibbled  two  buihcls  on  olland  •,  the 
price  four  lliillings’  a bufhel  for  dabbing  and 
dropping  : about  three  holes  and  a half  in  a 
foot : one  pea  in  each  hole,  flags  narrow. 

D 1 dibbles  nine  pecks  on  any  thing 

which  is  in  heart.  Gives  any  price  to  have 
them  ddne  well,  and  put  in  thick.  His  dib- 
bled peas,  laft  year,  produced  ten  coomb  ah 
acre : dibbles  about  twenty  acres  this  yeat : 
almoftdone;  21  March. 

P- — has  fewii  upvvards  of  twenty  acres 
this  year  on  ivheat-Jlubble^  inllead  6f  barley  ; 
fows  four  buHiels  of  white  an  acre.  Plows 
three  or  four  times,  and  plows  in  the  feed  un- 
der-furrow. Fihifhed  2 April. 

B ^r  foived  four  b'ufhels  of  white  ah  acre, 

broad'Cafl,  on  2, ‘wheat-Jlubble  : 

namely,  fcalcd  -In — two-furrowed  aCrofs  — llifred 
— harrowed— fo wed — and  plozved  tinder^  about 
three  inches  deep;  the  outhde  furrows  fown, 
and  fladed  down,  and  the  whole  harrowed 
acrofs  once  in  a place  the  beginning  of 
April. 
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three  bufhels  of  grey  peas,  broad- 
call,  the  beginning  of  April.  He  thinks  three 
bulhels  of  grey  are  equal  to  four  of  white. 

B d,  on  light  thin-lkinned  ollani^  dib- 

bled part  with  two  bulhels  an  acre ; and 
furrowed  the  reft  with  three  J'&wn  by 

hand  between  the  furrows  ^ each  of  them,  about  one 
inch  and  a half  thick  ! The  Norfolk  plow  An- 
gularly adapted  to  this  work ; and,  in  loofe  bro- 
ken ground,  the  procefs  would  be  excellent; 
but,  in  whole  ground,  the  back  of  the  lirll  fur- 
row being  fmootli,  and  the  peas  round  and  flip- 
pery,  they  do  not  rell  wlrere  they  fall,  but  roll 
more  or  let's  into  .the  feams  and  hollows,  not- 
withuanding  the  operation  was,  in  this  inilance, 
performed  in  a mallcrly  llyle. 

Thus  it  appears  that  various  ways  arc  prac- 
tifed  in  putting  in  the  pea-crop  ; but,  from  thofe 
and  other  inftances,  I may  venture  to  draw  two 
general  interences.  Lays  are  feldom  plowed, 
more  thanonce  for  peas;  and  the  feed  is,  in  gene- 
ral, DIBBLED  IX,  upon  the  flag of  this  one  plow- 
ing. But  STUBBLES  are,  in  general,  broken  by 
a winter-fallow  of  three  or  four  plowings ; the 
feed  being  sowx  broad-cast  ; and  plowed  in, 
about  three  inches  deep,  v;ith  the  lad  plowin 
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I 

WHEN  we  confider  the  nature  of  the 
Norfolk  foil,  and  the  excellency  of  the  Nor- 
folk htifbandry,  we  are,  at  the  firft  fight,  fur- 
prifed  that  vetches  are  not  more  in  ufe,  as 
lummer-food  for  farm-horfes  ; — and  nothing, 
perhaps,  but  the  eftabliflied  prevalence  of 
clover  can  account  for  it.  Clover  is  not  only 

mown  for  foiling  horfes  in  the  flable ; but, 
as  has  been  already  noticed,  horfes  are  fre- 
quently ‘‘  roped’^  or  teddered  on  clover ; as 
well  as  turned  upon  it  loofe. 

This  practice  was,  probably,  efiabllfhed 
when  clover  was  new  to  the  foil,  and  the  crops 
of  courfe  large  and  luxuriant ; and  it  was  then 
no  doubt  the  moft  eligible  management : never- 
thelefs,  it  may,  now,  when  the  foil  is  no 
longer  the  favorite  of  clover,  be  worth  the  at- 
tention of  farmers,  of  the  prefent  day,  to  try 
whether  more  vetches,  and  proportionably  leis 
clover,  would  not  be  the  moft  eligible 
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BUCK. 

BUCK  is  an  objeft  of  the  Norfolk  .culture. 
In  a two-fold  light.  It  is  propagated  as  grain, 
and  as  manure  ; and  it  will  be  proper  tp  view 

it  in  thefe  two  lights.  Kpwever,  the  main  in- 
tention of  its  propagation,  whether  as  a crop, 

or  as  a melioration  of  the  foil,  being  the  fame; 
namely,  the  cleanling  of  foul  land  ; it  will  be 
convenient  to  keep  the  two  objedls  in  nearly 
the  fame  point  of  view. 

I.  With  refpefi:  to  species,  there  Is  only 
one ; this  grain  having  not  yet,  I believe,  run 
into  any  varieties  fufficiently  ftriking  to  have 
diftinguilhing  names  appropriated  to  thehi. 

II.  It  is  fown  almoft  indiferiminately  on  all 
fpecies  of  soils;  except  that  light  poor  land 
has  the  preference : indeed,  it  is  to  this  fpecies 
of  foil  that  buck  feems  moft  efpecially 
adapted. 


III,  It 


III.  It  likewifc  SUCCEEDS  every  fpccles  of 
crop  ; the  Hate  of  the  loil,  as  to  foulnefs  and 
poverty,  being  generally  more  attended  to 
than  cither  the  nature  of  the  foil  or  the  crop 
it  bore  iaft. 

iV.  .The  soil-process ' depends  ‘ upon  the 
flare  of  the  foil,  and  the  .intention,  jointly : 
if  the  foil  be  tolerably  clean,  and  the  buck  be 
intended  to  be  plowed  under  as  a manure,  it  is 
fown  on  one  plowing  : but,  in  general,  the 
grexund  is  broken,  as  for  barley,  or  peas,  t® 
forward  j^he  faIlow>  'and  fecure  a crop, 

V.  The  seed-process  is  the  fanie  for  both 
intentions ; excepting  that,  for  a crop,  the 
feed  isfown  firfl ; namely,  immediately  after  bar- 
ley-feel : and  that  intended  to  be  plowed  under, 
is  fown  as  foon  afterwards  as  the  ground  is  in 

a flate  fit  to  receive  the  feed.  It  is  univerfaUy 
fown  above- furrow.  The  quantity  of  feed  fix 
pecks  to  two  bufliels  an  acre, 

I 

VI.  No  vEGET ATiNG-pROCESS  takcs  placc  : 
the  growth  of  buck  is  fo  rapid  as  to  outflrip 
and  frnotlicr  almoft  every  fpccies  of  weeds; 
an  excellencv  uecuHar  to  this  crop. 

YII.  Thi‘; 
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VII.  The  method  of  PLOWING  buck  under^ 
and  the  after. management  of  buck-fallows, 
have  been  deferibed  under  the  article  wheat. 

VIII.  Fqr  the  harvest-process  of  buck, 
xve  refer  to  the  head  barley  ; the  haryeft- 
management  of  both  crops  being  (imilar. 

IX.  The  farm-yard  management  of 
harvefled  buck  is  alfo  fimilar  to  that  of  bar- 
ley ; except  that  the  (Iraw  being  ht  for  litter, 
only,  and  the  grain  being  wanted  for  the  fat- 
ting of  pigs,  in  autumn,  and  the  beginning  of 
winter,  it  is  frequently  thrafhed  out  prefently 

after  harvell:,  before  the  live-ftock  are  taken 
into  the  yards. 

X.  Markets.  Notwithflandin^  it  Is  highlv 
probable  that  there  is  more  buck  grown  annu- 
ally in  Norfolk,  than  in  the  other  thirty-nine 
counties  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  all  confumed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  growth.  It  is  the 
upiverfal  food  of  fwine  and  poultry  *,  both  of 
which  it  fats  quick  and  well.  It  is  fqme- 
times  crufhed  for  pigs,  and  fometimes  given 
to  them  whole  : in  thk  cafe,  however,  fome 

judicious 
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judicious  hufbandmcn  mix  a few  oats  or  peas 
with  it,  in  order  that  the  fwine  may  grind  it 
down  the  more  effedlually,  and  thereby  pre- 
vent its  paffing  through  them  whole. 


JJ)" 

T U Pv  N E P S. 

THE  TURNEP-CROP  is  the  grand  bafis 
of  the  prefent  fyftem  of  Norfolk  hufbandry, 
I lliall,  therefore,  endeavour  to  deferibe  its 
culture  as  amply  as  comprehenhvenefs  will 
permit.  In  doing  this  it  will  be  neqeflary  to 
confide  r, 

1.  The  fpecics,  5.  Manure-procefs, 

2.  The  foil,  6.  Seed- procefs, 

3.  The  fuccelFion,  7.  Vegetating-procefs, 

4.  The  fqil-procefs,  S.  Application. 

I.  Species.- — There  are  four  different  fpccies, 
pr,  perhaps,  varieties  of  one  fpecies,  fown  in 
Norfolk. 


\ 


I.  The 


1.  The  common  white  stock,” — white- 
loaf — white-round  — white-rind — or,  as  it  is 
called  in  many  places,  the  Norfolk  turnep. 

2.  The  PURPLE  STOCK.”  This,  in  its  fhape 
and  the  manner  of  its  growth,  is  fimilar  to 
the  common  turnep ; but  its  rind  is  of  a dark 
red  or  purple  colour,  its  fize,  in  general, 
fmaller,  and  its  texture  clofer  and  firmer  than 
that  of  the  common  white  flock  ; and  it  is  al* 
lowed  to  fland  the  winter  better,  and  to  prc- 
ferve  its  firmnefs  and  fucculence  later  in  the 
fpring,  than  the  common  turnep.  But  it 
feems  to  be  a fad:  well-eftablifiied^  that  the 
purple  turnep  is  not  fo  well  affeded  by  cattle 
as  the  other  fpecies  : this  eircumftance,  added 
to  the  fmallhefs  of  its  fize,  confines  its  culture 
within  narrow  limits. 

3.  The  green  stock/^  This  refembles, 
flill  more,  the  common  white  turnep;  from 
which  it  differs  principally  in  the  colour  of  its 
rind.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  very  few  : thefe  few,* 
however,  fay  that  it  is  preferable  to  the  com- 
mon flock. 

4;  The  pudding  stock  *.”  This,  in 
its  lhape,  is  fo  perfedily  different  from  the' 

* The  tanhard-turnep  of  the  midland  cou53tie3. 

VoL.  I.  S 
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common  forr^  that  k might  well-  be  ranked  as 
a difllnct  fpecies.  Inkead  of  fpreading  itfelf 
flat  upon  the  ground,  or  burying  itfelf  parti- 
ally in  the  furface-mould,  it  rifes  in  a cylin- 
drical form,  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  inches  high ; 
flanding  in  a manner  wholly  above-ground  ; 
generally  taking  a rough  irregular  outline,  and 
a fomewhat  reclining  pokure.  In  colour,  con- 
texture, and  quality,  it  refembles  very  much 
the  common  turnep  ; of  which  it  is  by  much 
the  mok  formidable  rival.  Indeed,  for  early 
fowing,  to  be  eaten  off  in  autumn,  this  long- 
rooted  fpecies  feems  to  gain  a preference  even 
to  the  common  white-rounds  : the  roots  are 
of  quick  growth, — acquire  a great  kze, — and, 
kanding  wholly  above-ground,  are  readily 
drawn;  or,  if  eaten  off  by  flieep,  arc  con- 
fumed  with  little  wake  -;  the  refufe  fhells  being 
fmaller  than  thofe  of  broad  flat  turneps  haLf- 
buried  in  the  ground. 

But  this  very  circumkance  renders'  them 
wholly  unfit  to  be  fown  as  a fpringffood  ; for, 
kanding,  as  they  do,  expofed  on  the  furface, 
they  become  liable  to  the  attack  of  every, 
frok;  and,  from  annual  experience,  it  is 

known  that  they  fuffer  fooner,  and' more,  from 

the 
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the  fe verities  of  winter  than  the  commom 
\VHiTE-ROUND  STOCK  ; which,  taken  all  in  all, 
is,  I believe,  the  belt  fpecies  of  turnep  known, 
at  prefent,  in  thefe  kingdoms* 

1 • * 

II.  Soil!  Turneps  are  fowh  on  everjr 
fpecies  of  foil  in  uTe  as  arable  land.  It  is  ob- 
fervable,  however,  that  the  ftronger,  heavier 
fbils,  of  the  foutherri  parts  of  this  Diflridt, 
will  not  bring  turneps  freely  without  marl ; 
which,  perhaps^  by  rendering  the  foil  more 

friable,  and  confequently  lighter ^ fits  it  for  the 
tender  fibrils  of  the  turnep-plant  in  its  infant- 
ftate ; or,  perhaps,  the  marl  irfblf  is  accept- 
able to  liimricus  plant, 

. Be  this  as  it  may^  marl  is  found  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  crop  ; and  the  fadl  proves,  that  a 
foil  by  nature  ungenial  to  turneps,  may  in 
fome  cafes  be  rendered  agreeable  to  them,^  by 
art.  See  Min.  136, 

III,  Succession.  In  the  regular  courfe  of 
management,  turneps , fucceed  barley  aftet 
wheat;  and  in  this  part  of  the  Diflridf,'  where 
the  hexennial  round  is  obferved  with  confider- 
able  regularity,  they  feldom  fuccecd  any  other 

S 7.  crop ; 
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crop  ; excepting  feme  few  fown  on  wheat  or 
pea-flubble  after  harveft  ; but  this  is  not  a 
general  practice. 


IV.  Soil-process.— I.  The  farmer  having 
finiflied  fcaling  in  his  wheat-flubbles  for  bar- 
ley, he  begins  about  Chriflmas,  to  break  up 

JIIS  BARLEY-STUBBLES  foT  ttimeps. 

In  this  inflance,  he  quits  his  general  rule  of 
beginning  to  break  up  a fallow  with  a fleet  plow- 
ing ; for,  in  breaking  up  a turnep-^fallow,  he 
goes  the  full  depth  of  the  foil — turning  it 
up  a full  pitch  to  take  the  winter.” — His 
motive  in  this,  as  in  moft  other  cafes,  is  a good 
one.  In  this  inflance,  indeed,  his  pradlice 
obvioufly  proceeds  from  a degree  of  necef- 
fity ; his  general  plan  of  management  not  al- 
lowing him  time  to  plow  his  turnep-fallows 
more  than  once,  during  the  winter-feafon. 
For,  no  fooner  has  he  given  them  this  one 
plowing,  than  his  wheat-flubbles  require  to  be 
taken  up  for  barley;  which,  with  his  other 
fpring-crops,  engage  every  hour  of  his  time, 
until  the  clofe  of  fpring  feed-time. 

2.  This  finifhed,  he  begins  to  take  up  his 
turnep-fallows.  In  doing  this,too,he  deviates 

from 
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from  general  praftice ; for  the  fecond  plowing 
of  a turnep-fallow  is  not  acrofs  but  length-way.. 
But  here,  likewife,  he  adts  from  a degree  of 
neceffity ; for  the  firft  plowing  having  been 
given  the  full  depth  of  the  foil,  there  is  no 
whole  ground  left  for  the  plow  to  lay  hold  of 
in  crofs-plowing;  and  the  flags,  of  courfe  foul, 
having  lain  fome  months  unmoved,  are  become 
too  tough  to  be  cut  readily  with  the  coulter  j 
but  would,  of  courfe,  drive  into  rucks  before 
the  plow, 

3.  This  loofe  woolly  Hate  of  the  turnep- 
fallows  is,  however,  fometimes  leifened  by  har- 
rowing them  in  the  beginning  of  April ; and, 
while  the  lays  are  fliut  up,  throwing  tur- 
ns ps  upon  them  for  bullocks  j the  treading  of 
which  gives  the  foil  a degree  of  firmnefs,  and 
renders  the  fecond  plowing  niore  tolerable. 

4.  The  teams,  from  the  middle  of  May  to 
the  beginning  of  July,  are  almqfl:  wholly  em- 
ployed in  plowing,  harrqwipg,  and  manuring 
the  turnep-grounds  : for  the  fecond  plowing 
flniflied,  and  the  furface  foioothed  with  the  har- 
row, a THIRD  PLOWING  is  givcn. 

_ 5.  This  plowing,  being  well  reduced  with 
the.  harrow,  and  the  root-weeds  colledted,  and 
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burned  or  carried  off,  the  dung  is  fet  on,  and, 
if  time  will  permit,  fcaled  in  fleet  by  a 

FOURTH  PLOWING. 

6.  After  which,  the  foil  and  manure  are  in- 
timately ^ blended  with  the  harrow;  and,  in 

» \ 

due  feafon,  the  seed-plowing  takes  place. 

The  fourth  plowing  is,  however,  fre- 
quently omitted ; cither  through  want  ot 
time  or  other  reafon  ; the  manure  being  in 
this  cafe  turned  in  immediately  with  the  feed- 
plowing,  which,  in  cither  cafe,  is  of  a 

• ‘ * 1 

mean  depth.  The  former  is,  no  doubt,  to 

appearance,  the  moft  hulband-like  pradtice, 

' • • • * 

and,  in  a light  foil  and  rnoifl:  feafon,  may  be 

the  niofl:  eligible  management ; — but,  in  a 
dry  time,  and  on  a flout  clofe-textured  foil, 
the  latter,  provided  the  manure  be  finely 
broken,  and  evenly  fpread,  may  be  more 

j * 

eligible.  See  Min.  71.  on  this  fubjeft.' 

; 

V.  Manure-process.— I.  The  species  of 
manure  which  is  principally  depended  upon 
forturneps  is  muck  — that  is,  dung,  with 
a greater  or  fmaller  admixture  of  mould, 
marl,  hc.^Malt-cccmbs  are  in  good  repute  ; 

and  oil-cake  is  fometimes  ufed  by  fome  few  in- 
dividuals ; 
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dividuals ; but  it  may  be  faid,  that  nine  arcres 
of  ten  of  the  turneps  grown  in  Eaft-Nor- 
folk  are  manured  for  with  muck/’  The 
quantity  of  malt-coombs  made  in  the  county  is 
inconfiderable,  when  compared  with  the  num- 
ber of  acres  of  turneps  annually  fown  in  it ; 
— and  rape-cake  is  principally  confined-  to  the 
nprth  coafl : nor  are  either  of  thefe  manures 
equal  to  the  tafle  of  keeping  up  the  foil  thro’ 
the  barley  and  the  two  grafs  crops ; much 
lefs  of  affifting  to  fupport  it  under  the  fuc- 
ceeding  crop  of  wheat,  in  the  manner  which 
may  rcafonably  be  expefted  from  a proper 

i 

dreffingof  dung;  the  whole  quantity  of  which, 
made  upon  a given  farm,  ought,  in  my  opi- 
nion/ to  be  applied  folely  to  the  turnep-crop  : 
and,  if  the  foil  require  fupport  under  the 
wheat,  let  it  be  aflilted  with  lime,  malt-dufl:, 
foot,  oil-cake,  or  other  light  manures  ; which 
may  not  be  only  adequate  to  fecuring  a crop 
of  wheat,  but  may  be  more  or  lefs  ferviceable 
to  the  fucceeding  crop  of  barley.  This  has 
already  been  mentioned  •,  but  I think  it  merits 
a repetition  in  this  place, 

2.  The  ctLTANTiTY  of  dung  fet  on  for  a 
crop  of  turneps,  generally  depends  on  the 

S 4 quantity 
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quantity  <5n  hand,  and  the  quantity  of  turnep- 
ground  to  be  manured  : there  is  little  danger 
of  fettlng  on  too  large  a quantity  ten  to  fif- 
teen cart-loads  of  gopd  7mtck  are  confidered  as 
a fair  drefTing.  Of  oil-cake.^  about  a ton  to, 
three  acres : of  mqlt-cooinhs^  fifty  or  fixty ; — 
and  of  foot,  forty  or  fifty  bufhels  an  acre. 

For  the  method  of  carrying  out,  compofl- 
ing,  and  fetting  on  muck,  fee  the  article. 
manure-process. 

VI.  The  seed-process. ~i.  The  time  of, 
SO.wiNG  depends  upon  the  application.— When 
they  are  intended  for  early  confumption,  they 
are  fown  as  foon  as  the  foil  can  be  got  into  pro- 
per order  for  them  : but  if  they  be  intended  to 
ftand  the  winter,  the  beginning  of  July  is 
thought  to  be  early  enough.  The  moft  ge- 
' neral  rule  is,  to  begin  to  fow  about  a week 
before  Midfummer,  and  continue  fowing,  from 
time  to.  time,  until  about  a fortnight  after 
Midfummer  ; — ^fay,  from  the  feventeenth  or 
eighteenth  of  June,  to  the  feventh  or  eighth  of 
Juh\_ 


It 
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It  is  a fadt  well  afcertained,  that  late-fown 
turneps  (land  the  winter  better  than  fuch  as  are 
Town  early  j which  are  fubje^  to  the  blight  ^ 
liable  to  be  rotted  by  much  wet,  as  well  as  by 
froft;  and  become  tough  and  woolly  in  the 
jfpring,  when  the  later-fown  ones  are  In  full  per- 
fcdtion. 

If  a Norfolk  farmer  could  infure  his  firft 
fowing,  he  would  fow  later  than  he  now  does  ; 
but  liable  as  the  turneprcrop  is  to  numerous 
accidents  and  mifcarriages,  it  is  prudent  to, 
have  a week  or  two  in  referve  for  a fecond 
fowing,  in  cafe  the  firft  fowing  Ihould  fall. 

2.  Old  feed  is  fometimes  prepared  by  keep- 
ing it  in  water,  in  order  to  forward  Its  vegeta- 
tion ; but  this  is  by  no  means  a general  prac- 
tice. Experiments  have  been  tried  on  coating 
the  feed  with  fulphur,  foot,  &c.  as  a fecurlty 
againft  the  fly but  the  refolts  have  not 
been  fuch  as  to  eftablifh  any  pradtice  of  this 
nature  ^ the  feed,  whether  old  or  new,  being 
ufually  fown  dry,  and  unprepared. 

3.  The  method  of  sowing  is  univerfally 
fooad-caft.  The  feed-plowing  having  been 
gone  over,  once  in  a place,  with  the  harrow, 
the  feed  is  fown.  with  a wide  high  cafl:,  the 

feedfiuaa 
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fecdfman  going  twice  over  the  ground;  agree- 
ably to  the  prevailing,  though  not  the  gene- 
ral, method  of  fowing. 

4.  The  quantity  of  seed;  two  pints  an 
acre. 

5.  The  feed  is  covered  by  two  tines  of  a pair 
of  light  harrows,  ufually  drawn  backward 
that  is,  wrong-end-foremofr,  to  prevent  the 
tines,  which' are  generally  fet  fomewhat  point- 
ing forward,  from  tearing  up  the  clods,  and 
burying  the  feed  too  deep.  The  horfes  are 
univerfaliy  walked  one  way,  and  trotted  back 
again  in  the  fame  place.  This  is  an  excellent 
cuftom ; the  quick  zigzag  motion  of  the 
harrows  at  once  afiifting  to  level  the  furface, 
and  to  diflribute  the  feeds  more  evenly, 

VII.  The  vegetating-process.  Turneps 
are  univerfaliy  hoed  : and,  unlefs  they  be  fown 
very  late,  are  generally  hoed  twice. 

■ I.  T.he  diftance  of  time  between  the  fow- 

i 

ing  and  the' first  hoeing  is'  very  uncertain; 
depending  on  the  foil  and  the  feafon  ; the  fize 
of  the  plants  is  the  only  guide. 

If  turneps  be  fufFered  to  grow  too  large 
before  they  be  hoed,  the  plants  arc  difficult 
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to  be  fct  out  fingly,  and  are  liable  to  be 

» • » 
drawn  up  by-weeds;  thereby ' acquiring  a 

iflender  upright  tendency  ; whereas  their  na- 
tural  growth,  in  their  infant-ftate,  is  procum- 
bent, fpreading  their  firft  leaves  on  the  ground, 
and  taking  the  form  of  a rofe.  ' 

if  the  hoe  be  put  in  too  foon,  the  plants 
which  are  fet  out  are  liable  to  be  buried,  and 
their  tender  rootlings  difturbed,  in  the  ad;  of 
fetting  out  the  neighbouring  plants. 

The  critical  Rate  obferved  by  judicious 
hufbandmen,  is,  when  the  plants,  as  they  lie 
fpread  upon  the  ground,  are  about  the  fize 
of  the  palm  of  the  hand  : if,  however,  feed- 
weeds  be  numerous  and  luxuriant,  they  ought 
to  be  checked  before  the  turnep-plants  arrive  ^ 
at  that  fize  5 left,  by  being  drawn  up  tall  and 
/lender,  they  fliould  acquire  a weak  lickly 
habito 

2.  The  method  of  koeing  turneps  is  diffi- 
cult to  deferibe  i nothing  but  pradicc  can 
teach  it:— and,  like  other  manual  arts,  it 
ought  to  be  learnt  in  youth. 

A boy  in  Norfolk,  by  the  time  he  is  the 

' ‘ V 

height  of  a hoe,  begins  to  make  ufe  of  one; 
confcquently,  every  man  who  has  been  bred  to 

country- 
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country-bufinefs  is  a turnep-hoer  ; yet  not  al- 
ways, even  with  this  advantage,  an  expert 
pne. 

The  operation,  to  be  performed  quick  and 
well,  requires  a quicknefs  of  eye,  and  a dex- 
terity of  hand,  which  every  man  is  not  favored 
with  : while  fome  rnen  catch  the  proper  plants 
to  be  fingled,  and  fet  them  out^  with  a rapidity 
and  neatnefs  of  execution,  very  pleafing  to  the 
pbferver. 

The  hoe  i?  generally  drawn  round  the  plant, 
with  a long  fweeping  flroke  • and,  when  the 
plants  are  fmall,  this  is  the  only  ftroke  that  can 
be  ufed  with  propriety  ; but,  wdien  the  plants 
are  out  of  danger  of  being  buried,  a lliort 
ftraight  Rroke  is  more  expeditious,  and,  in 
the  hands  of  fome  few,  makes  tolerably  good 
work. 

Up  on  the  whole,  it  matters  not  which  way 
the  operation  be  performed,  provided  the 
ground  be  ftirred,  and  the  weeds  eradicated  j 
the  plants  fet  out  hngly,  and  at  proper  dif- 
tances. 

3.  The  proper  distance  depends  upon  the 
foil,  and  the  time  of  fowing  j jointly,  and  fe- 
parately. 
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Turncps  fown,  early.  In  a rich  produdive 
foil,  require  to  be  fet  out  wider  than  thofe  fown 
late,  on  a foil  of  a contrary  nature. 

If  the  foil  be  at  par,  the  time  of  fowing 
ought  to  regulate  the  diftance  : If  this  be  at 
par,  the  nature  or  Rate  of  the  foil  Ihould  be 

the  regulator. 

Thefe  rules,  however,  felf-evident  as  they  un- 
doubtedly are,  are  not  attended  to  by  the  genera- 
lity of  farmers  ^ who,  led  away  bylong-eflablifli- 
ed  cuftom,  or  by  the  interefted  perfuaflons  of 
their  labourers  ('farmers  in  all  countries  being 
more  or  lefs  w^arped  by  the  opinion  of  their 
workmen)  fuffer  their  turneps  to  be  hacked 
out  fourteen  or  fifteen,  or  perhaps  eighteen 
inches  afunder,  without  any  regard  to  the  ftate 
of  the  foil,  or  the  feafon  of  fowing. 

This  ptadice  was  eftablifhed  while  the  Nor^ 
folk  foil  was  full  of  marl,  and  new  to  turneps  5 
and  when,  it  is  probable,  eleven  or  twelve' 
inches  in  diameter  was  no  uncommon  lize ; 
with  tops  proportionally  large  and  fpreading  t 
and  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  might,  then,  be 
a proper  diftance. 

But,  now,  when  the  efficacy  of  marl  is  icf-. 
fened,  and  the  foil  no  longer  the  favorite  of 

turneps. 
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turncps,  which  leldom  reach  more  than  feveri 
or  eight  inches  in  diameter;  it  is  ruinous  and 
abfurd  to  continue  the  pradtice. 

But  the  prefent  price  of  hoeing  was  likewlfe 
cflabliflied  when  large  turneps  were  grown, 
and  when  wide  hoeing  mighty  perhaps,  be  pro- 
per ; and  a workman  cannot,  at  the  prefent 
low  wages,  afford  to  fet  out  the  plants  at  a 
fliorter  diflance  ; for  though,  in  either  cafe,  he 

I 

llir  the  whole  ground,  yet  the  more  plants  he 
has  to  fingle,  the  more  tedious  the  operation 
becomes. 

If  the  plants  be  fet  out  at  eighteen  inches  — 
each  fquare  yard  contains  four  plantf":  but,  at 
twelve  inches,  the  fame  fpace  of  ground  con- 
tains nine  plants:  fo  that  in  this  cafe  the  hoer 
has  more  than  twice  the  number  of  plants  to' 
fino;le  and  fet  out. 

But  does  it  not  follow  that  the  farmer  has 
more  than  twice  the  number  of  turneps  to  fat 
his  bullocks  upon  ? and  is  not  this  interefting 
fadt  a fufFicient  inducement  to  farmers  in  ge- 
neral  to  break  through  a cufbom  whofe  original 
foundation  no  longer  exifls,  and  to  flence  the 
perfuaiions  of  their'  men  by  an  adequate  ad- 
vance of  wages  ? 

There 
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There  are  men,  whofe  good  fenfe  and  dlf- 
Gernment  have  llievvn  this  niatter  to  them  in 
its  true  I'mlit,  and  who  are  fully  aware  that  the 
proof’’  of  their  turnep-crop  depends  more 
on  its  tightnefs”  than  on  the  (ize  of  the  plant. 
And  it  is  the  pra(ftice  of  thefe  men  I wifh  to 
hold  out  in  driking  colours,  in  order  that  It 
may  become  the  general  pradiice  of  the  Dif- 
tridt  -y  as  well  as  to  endeavour  to  do  away  a per- 
nicious idea  which  has  gone  abroad  refpedling 
this  part  of  the  culture  of  turneps,  in  Nor- 
folk ; where  good  farmers  do  not  fuffei;  their 

I 

turneps  to  be  fet  out  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches 
apart*,  but  rather  from  ten  to  fourteen,  ac- 
cordingly as  circumftances  point  out ; and  ac- 
cording to  the  fituation  of  the  plants  with  re- 
fpedl  to  each  other. 

. * 

Thus,  if  three  plants  Hand  in  a line,  the 
two  outer  ones  fourteen  inches  afnnder,  the 
intermediate  one  is,  of  courfe,  taken  out  : 
but  fhould  two  healthy  plants  fland  in  a wide 
vacancy,  thoufands  of  which  vacancies  gene- 
rally occur  in  every  piece  of  turneps,  they  are 
both  of  them  fuffered  to  remain,  though  they 

rtand  not  more  than  fix  or  eight  inches  from 
each  other  : for,  when  the  tops  have  room  to 

fp  read 
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fprcad  and  wax  large,  the  roots  will  encreafe 
In  proportion  ; and  it  is  well  known  to  thofe 
who  make  obfervations  on  the  growth  of  tur- 
neps,  that,  when  the  roots  of  two  plants,  thus 
fuuated,  fwell  oiit  till  they  touch  each  other^ 
they  become  flat  on  the  fide  in  contaft,  but 
continue  to  fpread  on  every  other  fide,  as  if 
not  incommoded  by  their  contiguity ; which, 
indeed,  has  one  good  effedt : for,  in  endea- 
vouring to  preferve  their  rotundity,  they  force 
each  other  into  a heeling  poflure,  thereby 
giving  their  tops  more  freedom  of  expanfion ; 
and  it  feems  to  be  an  undoubted  fadt,  that  the 
vigour  of  a given  plant  will  ever  keep  pace 
with  the  fize  and  number  of  its  leaves. 

This  leads  us  to  a general  rule  for  afcertaln- 
ing  the  proper  diftance  of  turnep-plants ; 
which  ought  to  be  fuch  as  will  give  thern  room 
to  keep  themfelves  in  a flate  of  vigour  and  full 
growth  ; without  leaving  any  fpace  of  ground 
unoccupied  by,  or  thinly  filled  with,  leaves. 

And  this  leads  us  round  to  the  firft  pofition,' 
j — that  the  diflahce  ought  to  be  in  proportion 
to  the  ftate  of  the  foil  and  the  time  of  foWing. 

For,  fuppofing  a root  of  fix  inches  diameter 

to  require  a fpace  of  twelve  inches  fquare, 

to 


to  dlffufe  its  top  ui;  the  top  of  a root  of  ten 

^ . * ' 

inches  would  be  crouded  in  the  fame  fpacc  ; 
while  one  of  a fniallcr  fize  would  leave  the 
vacancy  unfilled:  And  as  turneps  in  this  Dif- 
tridt,  now;  riiii  from  four  to  eight  inches  in 
diameter;  twelve  inches  may  be  taken  as  a pro- 
per medium  dijl'ance. 

To  talk  of  precife  diftancesy  of  turneps  fown 
broadcaft;  would  be  tidiculous,  and  befpeak 

ji 

a want  of  knowledge  of  the  fubjedl  i if  a piece 
bf  turneps  be  examined  after  hoeing,  though 
’ done  by  a wdrkrrlan,  the  variky  of  diftances 
is  endlefs ; fcatcely  ^ny  tvVo  interfpaces  being 
the  fariie. 

4.  With  refpedt  to  the  second  hoeing,  lit- 
tle can  be  faid;  tfiefirfl  being  a guide  to  this : 
the  mairi  purport  of  it  is  to  loofen  the  mould; 
and  draw  it  in  fome  meafure  to  the  roots  of  the 
plants;  to  reduce  the  weeds  cfFedtually;  and 
to  fingle  fuch  plants  as  have  been  left  double 
by  the  firfl:  hoeing ; as  well  as  to  remove  fucll 
as  have  bcenrniffed;  dr,  having  been  buried 
in  the  Idbfe  mould  in  mol  ft  weather,  have 
ftriick  rodt  again  in  improper  places. 

It  would  be  well,  if  at  the  time  of  the  feednd 
hoeing  fome  of  the  fupcrniimerary  plants  could 
Vol;  I,  T he 
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be  tranfplantcd  into  the  vacant  patches,  in  the 
manner  that  rape-plants  are  ufually  done.  This, 
however,  cannot  be  pradlifed  with  profit : tur- 
nep-plants  may  be  got  to  live,  but  not  to  thrive 
after  tranfplantation.  Does  it  not,  therefore, 
behove  the  turnep-grower  to  fee,  that,  in  the  firff 
hoeing,  no  artificial  vacancies  be  added  to  thofe, 
which  too  frequently, abound,  accidentally,  or 
for  want  of  a proper  quantity  of  feed,  in  almoft 
every  turnep-ground  ? 

On  the  contrary,  a fapernumerary  plant  may 
be  removed  on  a certainty,  and  without  addi- 
tional labour  or  expence;  for  the  ftroke  which 
loofens  the  foil,  and  eradicates  the  remainino; 
weeds,  difplaces  a fapernumerary  plant.  Is  it 
not,  therefore,  unpardonable  management  to 
fet  out  the  plants  too  thin  the  firfl:  hoeiag? 

The  workmen,  fome  farmers,  and  theories 
in  general,  holdout  a plaufible idea,  which  has 
fome  fmall  degree  of  truth  in  it : namely,  that 
if  the  plants  are  not  fet  out  regularly  the  firfl: 
hoeing,  they  cannot  afterwards  be  regulated. 

This,  in  rows  of  drilled  turneps,  would 
have  fome  weight ; provided  every  plant  which 
was  left  could  be  infiired  to  live^  and  become  a 
thriving  pi ayit.  Bur,  in  a field  of  turneps  fown 
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at  random,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  regularity 
of  diftance ; and,  here,  the  notion  has  little  or 
ho  foundation. 

Nor  is  regularity  here  neceflary  : for,  fup- 
poling  nine  plants  to  grow  iri  a yard  iquare,  it' 
appears  to  me  a matter  of  fmall  confequence, 
whether  they  ftand  exadlly  a foot  apart;  of 

4 I 

whether  fome  of  thefn  be  fifteen  and  others 
only  nine  inches  afunder ; provided  they  be  fo 
diflributed,  that  their  tops  fill  up  a fquare  yard 
of  fpace  above  them  : for,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  tbps  of  plants  feek  out  for  air  and  head- 
room  above,  in  a fimilar  manner  do  their  roots 


feek  out  fbr  food  and  moifture  below. 

N . 

) ^ ' 

I grant,  that  if  I had  my  choice,  I would  pre- 

t * { 

fer  an  exa<ft  regularity  of  diftance  ; but  I would 
much  rather  forego  the  mental  gratification^ 
than  give  up  three  or  four  turneps  in  a 
yard  fquare  of  ground. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  ftrihes  me,  that  the  ob-.’  .*  : . 

jeft  of  the  firft  hoeing,  inftead  of  being  that  df  • • • - 

fetting  out  the  plants  at  exaft  and  wide  dii;  ' ' 

tances,  Ihould  be  merely  that  of  checkino-  tlio  • ' ' 
weeds,  and  thinning  the  plants,  to  prevent  theiv  ‘ ‘ ‘ 


Crowding  each  other ; and  that  the  regulation 
of  diftances  ihould  be  left  in  a great  meafure  to 
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the  laft  hoeing  : in  the  firft,  (by  reafon  of  the 
many  accidents  young  tiirnep-plants  are  liable  to) 
it  is  a work  of  hazard  and  uncertainty ; in  the 
fecond,  not  only  proper  diftances,  but  proper 
plants,  may  be  chofen,  with  a degree  of  ccr-' 
tainty  and  fafety. 

With  refpecl  to  timing  the  fecond  hoeing, 
it  ought  to  be  given  before  the  leaves  become 
too  large,  to  prevent  the  plants  from  being  pro- 
perly fingled  and  fet  out,  or  the  weeds  from 
being  effedlually  cleared  away;  but  the  longer 
they  (land  before  the  lafi;  hoeing,  the  more  effec- 
tually will  the  weeds  be  overcome. 

5.  The  length  of  the  hoe  Ihould  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  medium  dijlance  between  the 
plants,  and  this  to  their  expelled  fize. 

The  Norfolk  hoes  are,  at  prefent,  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  prefent  fize  of  plants ; and, 
confequently,  out  of  proportion  to  the  proper 
medium  didance.  I have  meafured  them  nine 
inches  and  a half;  there  are  many,  1 believe, 
of  ten  Inches  long  : too  long,  in  my  opinion, 
for  any  turneps  1 have  feen  in  Norfolk,  by  at 
lead  two  inches. 

It  is  the  hoer’s  Intered  to  work  with  a lonc" 

hoe  y for  in  a foil  free  from  obdrudions,  the 

larger 
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larger  the  hoe  the  quicker  he  gets  over  the 
ground,  and  the  fewer  plants  he  has  to  fet  out ; 
but  unfortunately  for  the  inattentive  farmer,  his 
intereft  is,  in  this  cafe,  in  dired:  pppo.fitio.n  to 
that  of  his  workmen. 

There  are,  hoy/ever,  a$  h^s  already  been 
obferved,  fome  good  farmers  who  pay  proper 
attention  to  their  turi;ieprhoers,  and  who  are 
well  a\yare  that  a little  attention,  and  a Ihilling 
an  acre  extraordinary,  bellowed  upon  the  hocr 
jngs,  is  no  objed  when  eoriipared  with  the 
difference  between  - a thight”  and  a thin  crop  of 
turneps — between  a crop  worth  forty  fliillings, 
and  one  worth  four  pounds  an  apre.  The  ex- 

pence  of  rent,  tillage,  in^nure,  and  feed  is,  in 
either  cafe,  the  fame. 

6.  The  prefent  price  is  fix  fliillings  an  acre 
for  the  two  hoeings,  which  are  almofl  always 
Jet  jointly  : if  they  be  feparated,  the  firft  is  from 
jthree  {hillings  and  fix-pence  to  four  fliillings  • 
the  laft  from  two  fliiljings  tp  two  Shillings  and 
fix-pen, ce. 

Thefc  are  Iqw  priees  ^^'hen  compared  with, 
thofeqf  pther  countries,  where  eighp  fliillings, 
ten  fliillings,  or  twelve  fliillings,  an  acre,  are 
given  for  the  two  hoeings.  But  there  are  two 

1 3 
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reafons  for  this  dlfparlty.  In  Norfolk  every 
countryman  is  a turnep-hoer,  and  is  generally 
expert,  compared  with  thofe  of  other  places  ; 
where  hoeing  turneps  is  a myflery,  known  only 
to  gardeners,  and  a few  individuals  who,  though 
inexpert,  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  their 
own  prices.  The  other  is  the  friability  of  the 
Norfolk  foil,  and  its  freenefs  from  obftrucr 
tions;  while  foils,  in  genera],  are  either  in  them- 
felves  llubborn,  or  contain  ftones  or  other  ob- 
ftrudtions  of  the  hoe. 

8.  The  ^APPLICATION.  Turneps  are  eithef 

cultivated 

» For  feed, 

For  fale,  or 

For  confumption. 

' \ 

I.  Seed. — Many  farmers  raife  their  own 

feed;  though  this  is  not  a general  pradlice; 

yet  moil  good  farmers,  who  are  curious  in  their 

flock,  either  raife  it  themfelves,  or  have  it  raifed 

from  their  own  flock  by  a labourer  or  other 

neighbour. 

/ 

The  Norfolk  farmers  are  mailers  in  the  art 
of  railing  turnep-feed,  in  which,  as  in  many 
other  fubjedls  in  huibandry,  their  ideas  are  re- 
piarkably  clear  and  accurate.  It  is  generally 

under  flood. 
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imderflood,  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  that 
no  turnep-feed  is  fit  to  be  fown  which  has  not 
been  raifed  from  tranfplanted  roots.  But  not 
fo  in  Norfolk,  where  feed  is  frequently  raifed 

from  untranfplanted  tufneps. 

It  is  a fadt  well  underftood  by  every  hufband.- 
man,^  here,  that  if  the  feed  be  gathered  repeat- 
edly from  untranfplanted  roots,  the  plants  from 
this  feed  will  become  coarfe-necked’’  and 
foul-rooted;’’ — and  the  flefli  of  the  root  itfelf 
will  become  rigid  and  unpalatable..  On  the 
contrary,  if  it  be  gathered,  year  after  year, 
from  tranfplanted  roots,  the  necks  will  become 
too  fine,  and  the  fibres  top  few  ; the  entire 
plant  acquiring  a weak  delicate  habit,  and  the 
produce,  though  fweet,  will  be  fmall.  For 
the  neck,or  on-fet  of  the  leaves,  being  reduced 
to  the  fize  of  the  finger  (for  infiance),  the  num- 
ber and  fize  of  the  leaves  will  be  reduced  in 
proportion;  and  in  a fimilar  proportion  will 
the  number  and  fize  of  the  fibrils  be  reduced. 
From  a parity  of  rpafoning  it  may  perhaps  be 
inferred,  that  when  the  neck  acquires  a thick- 
nefs  equal  to  that  of  the  wrift,  the  fize  of  the 
foot  will  be  in  proportion. 

T 4 
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With  refpeft  to  the  fibres  or  rootlings,  this  is 
a juft  inference;  but  with  refpeft  to  bulb^ 
it  is  in  great  meafure  erroneous.  For  a few 
generations  the  fi^e  of  the  bulb  will  keep  pace 
with  the  increafe  of  leaves  and  fibres ; but  after 

. *•  ' ! * I 

having  once  reached  the  limits,  which  nature 
has  fet  to  its  magnitude,  it  begins  to  revert 
to  its  original  ftate  of  wildnefs,  from  which 
to  its  prefent  ftate  it  has,  beyond  difpute,  been 
raifed  by  tranfplantatiqn. 

The  farmer  has  therefore  two  extremes,  both 

of  which  he  ought  to  endeavour  to  avoid.  The 

one  is  difcoverable  by  the  thicknefs  and  coarfe- 

nefs  of  the  neck,  the  fcaley  roughnefs  of  the 

top  of  the  bulb,  the  thicknefs  of  the  rind  in 

general,  the  foulnefs  of  its  bottom,  and  the 

forkednefs  of  its  main  or  tap-root : the  other, 

* 

by  the  ftendernefs  of  the  neck,  the  finenefs  of 
the  leaves,,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  root.  The 
former  are  unpalatable  to  cattle,  and  are  there- 
by creative  of  wafte : the  latter  are  unproductive ; 
are  difficult  to  be  drawn  ; and  do  not  throw  out 
fuch  ample  tops  in  the  fpring,  as  do  thofe  which 
are,  by  conftitution  or  habit,  in  a middle  ftate 
between  thofe  two  extremes. 


There 
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There  is  not,  however,  any  general  rule  re« 
fpefting  how  many  years  turneps  ought  to  be 
^ranfplanted  fuccelTively,  and  how  often  they 
ought  to  be  fuffered  to  run  up  from  the  feed- 
bed  : the  foil  and  fituation  have,  and  other  cir- 
cuinftances  may  have,  influence  on  the  habit 
qr  conflitutipn  of  vegetables  as  of  animals ; and 
the  farmer  mud  attend  alone  to  the  date  of  the 
turneps  themfclves.  Whenever  he  judges  that 
by  repeated  tranfplantation  they  have  palled 
the  acme  of  perfeftion,  haye  pafled  that  height 
to  which  nature  has  faid,  So  far  flialt  thou  go, 
and  no  farther,’’  then  it  is  his  duty  and  intereft 
to  letthern  run  up  to  feed  without  tranfplanta- 
tion* 

In  Norfqlk  it  has  been  found,  from  long  ex- 
perience, that  tranfplanting  two,  three,  or  four 
years,  and  letting  the  plants  run  up  the  third, 
fourth,  or  fifth,  will  keep  the  dock  in  the  de- 

fired  date. 

* 

The  time  of  tranfplanting  is  from  old  Chrid- 
mas  to  old  Candlemas. 

In  the  choice  of  plants^  the  farmer  is  not 
guided  by  fize  ; but  picks  the  cleaned 
plants,”  without  regard  to  the  fize  : or,  more 
accurately  fpeaking,  he  makes  choice  of  fuch 
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as  are  near,  but  not  at,  or  above,  the  ftatc  of 
perfeftion.  In  almoft  every  piece  of  turnep 
there  are  plants  in  various  dates : much  judg- 
ment, therefore,  is  requifite  in  the  choice  of 
plants. 

^he  choice  of  foil  and  fituation  for  this  pur- 
pofe  is  pretty  uniform ; a piece  of  good  ground, 
near  a.  habitation,  being  generally  pitched 
upon. 

But  the  method  of  planting  is  various  : the 
plants  are  generally  fet  in  rows  ; but  the  dif- 
tance  between  the  rows,  and  between  plant  and 
plant  in  the  rows,  is  uncertain.  I have  mea- 
fured  the  rows  fixteen  or  eighteen  inches  apart, 
and  the  plants  eight  or  ten  inches  afundcr.  I 

• r 

have  alfo  obferved  them  planted  in  two-foot 
rows,  and  twelve  inches  in  the  rows.  But  the 
praftice  of  a man  who  indifputably  ftands 
near  the  head  of  his  profefiion,  is  to  plant 
them  in  rows  about  two  feet  afunder,  without 
any  intermediate  fpace  in  the  rows ; in  which 
the  plants  ftand  in  contiguity. 

^he  vegetating-proeefs  conffts  in  keeping  the 
intervals  clean-hoed ; and  when  the  feed  verges 
towards  ripenefs,  in  preferving  as  much  of  it  as 
poflible  from  birds.  If  the  plot  be  large,  a boy 

M • 
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is  generally  employed  to  fcare  them.  When 
the  plot  has  been  fmall  and  near  the  houfe^  i 
have  known  a Ample  expedient  ufed  for  this 
intent  with  fuccefs.  On  a Aender  poll:,  rihng  in 
the  midft  of  the  patch  of  feed,  was  Axed  a 
bell  •,  from  which  a line  paffed  into  the  kitch- 
en; in  the  imoA:  frequented- part  of  which  hung 
the  pull.  Whoever  paffed  the  pull,  rung  the 
bell ; fo  that  in  a farm-houfc  kitchen,  where  a 
miflirc'fs  and  two  or  three  maids  were  fome  of 
them  almoft  always  on  the  foot,  an  inceffant 
peal  was  kept  up  ; and  the  birds,  having  no 
refpite  from  alarms,  forfook  their  prey. 

2.  Sale.  It  is  not  a pradtice  among  the 
generality  of  farmers  to  raife  turneps  for  fale ; 

■f  -v-t- 

neverthelefs  there  are 'every  year  more  or  few- 
er fold.  Little  farmers,  who  want  conveniency 
or  {kill,  and  larger  ones  who  want  money  to 
lay  In  a proper  Aock,.  or  who  from  the  prices 

I*  ? 

of  flock  and  turneps",  comparatively,  judge  it 
more  eligible  to  fell  than’ to  graze,”— fell 
their  turneps  to  thofe  who  have  judgment, 
money,  and  fpirit  to  buy  flock. 

Sale-tULneps  are  ufually  confumed  on  the 
premiffes  th^ey  grow  upon.  Sometimes  the 
buyer  andfometimes  the  feller  draws  the  crops, 

and 

* \ 
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and  tends  the  cattle ; for  which  fomctimcs  the 
one  and  fometimes  the  other  finds  ftraw. 

, . • • t I , 

The  rr^.edium  price  of  a middling  crop  of  tur- 
neps  is  about  50J.  an  acre;  but  the  price  isfubjedt 
to  great  and  fudden  fludtuations ; as  will  appear 
in  Min.  68. 

t ( 

3.  CoNsuMPT^N.  This  is  the  grand  pur- 
ppfe  for  which  the  turnep-erqp  is  principally 
cultivated. 

Turneps  are  almoft  pniverfally  “pulled;’^ 
that  is,  drawn  up  by  the  ropts.  f he  praftice  of 
hurdling  them  off  with  fheep,  as  they  ftand^ 
the  almoft  only  pradice  pf  other  epuntries,  is 
not  in  ufe  in  Nprfolk.  I do  not  recoiled:  tq 
have  obferved  pne  inftanpe  pf  this  pradice^  un- 
Icfs  when  the  turneps  werp  yery  fmall,  pr  very 
thin. 

*>  ■ 

But  the  hJprfplk  pradice  is  not  mpre  fingular 
with  refped  to  the  mode  pf  application,  than 
with  refped  to  the  fpecies  pf  ftock  tp  whicl^ 
turneps  are  applied.  In  mpft  places  sh?ep  are 
the  chief  confumers;  but,  here,  cattle  arc 
almoft  the  only  objed  of  the  turnep  culture.  I 
fpeak  more  particularly  of  the  pradice  of  this 

Diftrid : in  which,  as  I have  before  intimated, 

• / ' 
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the  genuine  fyftem  of  Norfolk  hufbandry  is 
pradfifecl. 

There  are  three  ways  of  harvefiing  the  tur- 
nep-crop  : 

h*  Drawing  and  carting  off  the  whole  crop. 

B*  Drawing  and  diftributing  the  whole  over* 
the  turnep-ground, 

C,  Carting  off  half,,  and  diftributing  half. 

The  two  lall,  however,  are  in  ufe  only  where 
fheep  are  the  foie  or  joint  confumers.  The 
firft,  therefore^  may  be  called  the  general  prac- 
tice : and  it  is  probable  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  turneps  grown  in  Eaft-Norfolk  are  har^ 
veiled  in  that  way. 

A.  Carting-off  tHE  whole.  This  pro- 
cefs  merits  a minute  defcription. 

a.  The  time  of  drawing  commences  about 
Michaelmas,  and  continues  until  the  plants  be 
in  blow. 

b.  The  procefs  of  drawing.  This,  in  fevere 
weather,  is  an  employment  which  nothing  but' 
euftom  could  reconcile,  to  thofe  whofe  lot  it  is 
to  go  through  it : namely,  flout  lads  and  youths;- 
whole  hands  arc  frequently  fwelled  until  the 
joints  are  only  to  be  difeerned  by  the  dimples 
^hey  form;  neverthelefs,  1 iiave  not  heard  an 
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inftaiice  of  ill  confequence  from  this  circum- 
fiance. 

Their  method  of  pulling,  when  the  tops  will 
bear  it,  is  very  expeditious  : they  pull  with  both 
. hands  at  once  j and,  having  filled  each  hand,* 
(one  on  one  fide  of  them,  the  other  on  the 
other)  they  bring  the  two  handfuls  together 
with  a fmart  blow,  to  difengage  the  foil  from 
the  roots  j and,  wdth  the  fame  motion,  throw 
them  jointly  into  the  cart. 

If  the  tops  be  cut  off  by  the  froft,  dr  If 
this  be  in  the  ground,  they  are  pulled  with 

crooms’ — two*tined  hooks. 

If  a deep  fnow  bury  the  roots,  it  is  removed 
with  the  fnow-fiedge  (fee  Implements). 

It  is  cuftomary  to  begin  pulling  under  the 
hedges,  clearing  the  head-lands  and  fide-larids 
firfti  and  then,  if  the  whole  crop  be  carried 
off,  to  begin  on  one  fide,  and  clear  the  ground 
progreilively  for  the  plow. 

If  the  area  be  broken  into, — a lane  is  made 
for  the  horfe  and  cart,  by  drawing  the  tnr- 
neps  ; and,  wdiile  their  tops  remain  fucculent 
and'  valuable,  fetting  them  in  double  handfuls 
on  each  fide  the  road ; by  which  means’ 
the  tops  are  preferv^ed  as  free  from  dirt  and 

taint 


taint,  as  if  the  handfuls  were  thrown  immedi- 
ately into  the  cart. 

It  is  cuftomary,  in  drawing  turneps,  to  clear 
them  away  entirely,  great  and  final  I : I met 
with  one  inftance,  however,  and  that  in  the 
pradtice  of  a good  hufbandman,  of  the  fmall 
ones  being  left  upon  the  ground  ; not  more  to 
encrcafe  in  fize,  than  to  throw  out  tOps  in  the 
fpring  ; it  being  obfervable,  that  a fmall  turnep 
fends  up  a top  nearly  equal  to  that  of  one 
whofe  bulb  is  larger.  There  is  one  inconvc- 
niency  arifing  from  this  pradfice  : the  plow  is 
prevented  from  entering  upon  the  . foil  until 
late  in  the  fpring;  and  this,  upon  fome  foils, 
is  an  unfurmountable  objedfion.  Upon  land, 
however,  which  will  bring  good  barley  with 
one  plowing  after  turneps,  it  may  be  very  eli- 
gible management. 

c,  ^he  method  of  giving  them  to  cattle.  This  is 
threefold. 

Firft,  They  are  thrown  on  ftubbles,  grafs- 

lands,  and  fallows,  to  cattle  abroad  in  the 
fields. 

Second,  They  are  given  in  bins,  in  the 
ftraw-yard,  in  which  the  cattle  go  loofe. 

Third,  They  are  given  to  cattle  tied  up  in 
houfes  or  under  fheds. 
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The  JirJl  Is  the  prevailing  pradtice  : perhaps, 
three-fourths  ; perhaps,  a greater  proportion 
of  the  bullocks  fatted  on  turneps  in  this  Dif- 
tridt  are  fatted  abroad  in  the  fields; 

The  general  practice  is  tb  begin  with  the 
ivheat-flubbles,  oh  which  turneps  are  ufually 
thrown  until  they  be  broken  up  for  fallow  for 
barley.  The  next  throwing-ground  is  fre- 
quently the  barley-ftubbles,  which  receive 
the  bullocks  as  the  wheat-ftubbles  are  fcaled 
in  ; and  retain  them  until  they,  in  their  turn^ 
are  broken  up  for  turhep-fallow.  From 

* ’ , I \ 

about  Chriftmas  until  the  beginning  of  Aprils 
the  clover-lays,  only,  are  thrown  upon : and 
after  thefe  are  fliut  up,  (in  order  to  acquire  a 
bite  of  rye-grafs  for  the  unfinlflied  bullocks,) 
the  turnep-fallow^s^  fometimes,  become  the  feene 
of  throwing; 

Thefe  rules,  however,  are  fibt  always  ftridlly 
obferved  : fOme  farmers  objedting  to  throw 
turneps  on  land  intended  fbr  turneps  the  en- 
fuing  year,  under  an  idea  that  it  is  prbdudlive 
of  the  Anbury;  In  this  cafe,  the  clbver-lays 
fucceed  the  wheat-Rubbles;  fome  part  of  theni 
being  kept  open  until  the  turnep-crop  be 
finlflicd  in  the  fpring.  Young  clovers  arc 
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fom^times  thrown  upon ; but  this  is  feldom 
done,  unlels  there  does  not  * happen  to  be  a 
clover-flubble  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
turnep' piece  ; and  even  then,  it  is  confidered 
as  bad  management  ; unlcfs  the  feafon  be  very 
dry,  and  the  furface  found. 

In  a wet  feafon,  the  Norfolk  farmers,  even 
on  their  dry  foil,  are  fometimes  put  to  incon- 
veniences for  clean  ground  to  throw  upon  ; and*, 
notwithftanding  the  value  of  teathc,  when  the 
land  will  bear  the  bullocks,  I have  known  a 
farmer  afk  leave  of  his  neighbour  to  let  him 
throw  turneps  up^n  an  adjoining  piece  of  found 
olland ; rather  chopfing  to  lofe  his  teathe 
than  eheck  his  bullocks. 

Hence,  in  laying  out  a Norfolk  farm,  it 
is  proper  to  endeavour  to  intermix  the  crops 
in  fuch  a manner  that  a piece  of  turneps  fhall 
have,  at  leaft,  two  pieces  of  lay  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  method  of  throwing  turneps  is  fimilar 
to  that  of  fetting  on  manure  ; the  carts  be- 
ginning on  one  lide  of  a clofe,  and  working 
regularly  to. the  other;  giving  every  part  an 
equal  fhare  ; and  never  throwing  twice  in  the 
fame  place,  until  the.  whole  has  been  o-one  over. 

to 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  throwing-feafon, 
while  grafs  is  iVill  in  plenty  for  lean  Hock,  it  is 
ufual  to  keep  the  fatting-cattle  conHantly 
in  the  fame  piece  of  wheat- Hubble,  giving 

t 

them  a frefn  fupply  of  turneps  every  day,  or 
every  two  days  at^fartheft. 

But  the  cldver-flubbles  being  cleared  from 
grafs,  and  the  .Hore- beads  beginning  to  want 
afTiflance  from  turneps,  the  fatting-cattle  haver 
their  followers,”— that  is;  rearing-cattle  : — 
lean  bullocks,  cows,  or  Hore-flieep  follow 
them  to  pick  up  their  leavings. 

In  this  cafe  it  is  convenient  to  have  three 
fhifts,”  that  is,^  three  pieces  of  throwing- 
ground,  going  on  at  the  fame  time  :~one  for 
the  head  beafts,  one  for  the  followers,  and  a 
third  empty  to  throw  in.  Two  pieces,  or  two 
divifions  of  the  fame  piece,  are  indifpenfibly 
neceffary. 

Sometimes  a row  of  hurdles  is  run  acrofs  a 
throwing-piece  to  divide  the  bullocks”  from 
the  followers'”  and  I have  known  a boy  em- 
ployed for  the  fame  purpofe. 

Good  farmers  are  very  attentive  to  havin 
the  turneps  thrown  evenly  and  thinly  ; it  bcin 
a maxim,  that  while  a bullock  is  breaking  one 

turnep, 
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tiirnep,  he  fhould  not  have  it  in  his  power  to 
tread  or  dung  upon  another.  This,  however, 
is  leldocn  effetFualiy  guarded  againft.  It  tur- 
neps*  be  fcactered  a yard  afunder,  they  are  not 
ill  thrown  ; it  is  too  common  to  I'ee'  them 
thrown  in  rucks’’  and  ‘‘  ringes”  bv  half 
dozens  too-ether* 

O 

■-  They  are  thrown  by  hand, ^ by  a boy  ftand- 

< 

ing  in  the  cart,  which  keeps  going  ^ on  as  he 
throws  them  out,— with  their  tops  and  tails  on, 
as  they  were  drawn  out  of  the  piece. 

- Bullocks  at  turneps  abroad,  are  fometlmes, 
when  the  dittance  is  not  too  great,  driven  into 
the  draw-yard  at  night  ; — and  fometlmes  have 
a little  draw  given  them  under  the  hedge  of 
the  throwing-piece,  where’ they  deep,  entirely 
abroad.  See  Min.  69. 

The  quantity  of  draw'  Carried  to  them  Is 
very  fniall  jTelng  meant  merely  to  clean  the  r 
mouths”  from  the  dirt  of  the  turneps  ; w'hicbf 
alone,  are  depended  upon  for  bringing  the 
Cattle  forw^ard, 

It  is  indeed  an  intereding  fa^,  that  not  one 
in  ten  of  the  high-finifhed  bullocks,  which 'are 
annually  fencto  Smithfield^market  out  of  Nor- 
folk,  tade  one  handful  of  hay  ; or  any  other 
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food,  whatever,  than  turncps  and  barley-ftraw ; 
excepting  fuch  as  are  finiftied  with  rye-grafs  in 
the  fpring  ; and  excepting  feme  few  fatted  by 
fuperior  graziers, , who  make  a point  of  giving 
their  bullocks  at  turneps  a little  hay,  towards 
fpring,  when  the  turneps  are  going  off,  before 
the  rye-grafs  lays  be  ready  to  receive  them. 

An  excellent  practice,  this,  which  ought,  if 
pofTible,  to  be  univerfally  copied  ; for  without 
this  precaution,  bullocks  are  liable  to  receive 
a check  between  turneps  and  grafs. 

The  fecond  method  of  fatting  cattle  with  tur* 
neps  is,  to  keep  them  in  a loofe  flraw’-yard  ; 
giving  them  turneps  in  clofe  bins;  namely,  a 
kind  of  fmall  cow-crib  with  boards,  or  bars 
nearly  clofe,  at  the  bottom. 

Thcfe  bins  are  diftributed  about  the  yard, 
and  the  turneps  ufually  put  into  them  whole  ; 
but,  in  this  cafe,  they  are  always  tailed” — 

t 

that  is,  have  their  tap-root  lopped  off — in  the 
field  j and,  unlefs  the  tops  be  frefli  and  palatable, 
they  are  ufually  topped-and-tailed,”  giving 
to  the  fatting  bullocks  the  bulb  only ; the 
tops,  if  ‘Catable,  being  given  to  ftore-cattlc. 

Bullocks  in  the  yard  have  fometimes  their 

ftraw  given  tlicm  in  cribs  j and  fometiraes  have 

• 
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it  fcattercd  in  little  heaps  about  the  yard,  two 
or  three  times  a day  : the  quantity  of  it  eaten 
is  in  either  cafe  final  I ; and,  with  the  latter 
management,  the  yard  becomes  evenly  littered 
without  further  trouble. 

This  method  of  fatting  bullocks  on  turneps 
is  fomewhat  more  troublefome  than  that  of 
throwing  to  them  abroad  ; which,  if  the  foil 
be  dry  enough  to  bear  flock,  and  light  enough 

to  require  jamming,’’ — is  perhaps,  upon  the 
whole,  the  mod  eligible  management : but  in 
a deep-land  fituation,  and  in  a wet,  or  a fevere 
feafon — the  yard,  if  it  be  kept  dry  and  well 
littered,  is  the  more  comfortable  place ; efpe- 
cially  if  it  be  provided  with  open  fheds  for  the 
cattle  to  take  flielter  under  in  inclement  fea- 
fon s. 

The  teathe  of  bullocks  abroad  is  no  doubt 
highly  ferviceable  to  land  ; efpecially  to  alight 
foil ; while  bullocks  at  turneps  in  a yard  well 
littered  make  a great  quantity  of  good  ma- 
nure. 

The  third  method  is  to  keep  the  cattle  tied 
up  in  hovels,  or  under  open  fheds,  with 
troughs  or  mangers  to  receive  the  turneps  ; 
which,  in  this  cafe,  are  frequently  ''  chopped 
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that  is,  cut  into  Jlices  \ or  more  generally, 

though  perhaps  lefs  eligibly,  into  quarters^  with 

a finall  hedging-bill,  or  other  chopper,  upon  a 

narrow  board  or  ftool,  with  a bafket  under^ 

neath  to  catch  the  pieces  as  they  are  chopt  off. 

7'he  turnep  in  this  operation  is  held  by  the 

top  which,  when  wholly  difengaged  from  the 

root,  except  the  coarfe  part  immediately  about 

the  crown,  is  thrown  afide  for  the  ftore- cattle. 

The  tap-root  and  .bottom-rind  are  fliced  off 

with  the  hrfl:  flroke,  and  fudered  to  drop  on 

\ 

one  fide  the  fkep  ; fo  that  the  fatting-cattle,  in 
this  cafe,  have  only  the  prime  part  of  the 
bulb. 

This  accounts  for  the  quick  progrefs  which 

fhed-bullocks’^  fometimes  make;  efpecially 
in  cold  weather.  Baton  account  of  the  extraor- 
dinary attendance  they,  in  this  cafe,  require, — 
not  only  in  cutting  the  turneps,  but  in  littering 
and  cleaningout  their  flails,  — befidcs  the  checks 
which  they  are  liable  to  receive  in  clofe  rnusp'v 
weather- — the  practice  is  feldom  followed  by 
large  farmers  in  this  Diftrict ; iinlefs  to  pufh 
forward  feme  particular  individuals. 

Among  little  farmers,  who  have  leifure  and 
inclination  to  tend  their  own  fneds,  the  prac- 
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tice  is  not  uncommon  ; and  much  depending  on 
care  and  management  in  'this  bulinels,  they 
may,  probably,  find  their  account  in  it.  Un- 
der this  treatment,  the  cattle  have  a little 
barley-flraw  given  them,  from  time  to  time, 
to  clean  iheir  mouths,  and -dry  up  the  fuper- 
fluous  juices  of  the  turnep. 

Sometimes  fhed-bullocks  are  “ blown  up’’ 
with  pollard  and  barley-meal ; but  this  is  con- 
iidercd  as  an  unfair  praclice  by  the  butchers 
in  Smithfield,  who  prefer  turneps  and  hay  in 

inter,  and  rye-grafs  in  the  fpring,  to  every 
ether  kind  of  fatting. 

In  the  fouthern  Hundreds  of  this  Diflridf, 
the  foils  of  which  are,  in  general,  too  tender 
to  bear  cattle  with  propriety  in -a  wet  feafon, 
the  yard  and  the  Ihed  are  more  cornmon  re- 
ceptacles of  bullocks  than  they  are  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

In  Blowfield  Hundred,  a commodious  but 
expenfive  Ihed  prevails  : it  has  one  main  ad- 
vantage over  the  little  hovels  in  which  bul- 
locks are  fometimes  cooped  up ; the  lofty, 
fpacious  area  in  which  the  bullocks  breathe, 
alJords  them  a plentiful  fupply  of  frcfli  air, 
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and  keeps  their  bodies  in  a due  degree  of  tem- 
perature. 

For  a defcription  of  one  of  thefc  fheds,  fee 
Min.  118. 

B.  Drawing  and  distributing  the  whole 

CROP  OVER  THE  TURNEP-GROUND.  This  be- 
ing only  in  ufe  where  a large  flock  of  flieep  is 
kept  and  few  bullocks  are  fatted,  it  is  feldom 
pradtifed  in  Eafl-Norfolk.  It  differs  from  the 
ordinary  method  of  hurdling  off  turneps,  in 
that  the  flieep,  inftead  of  being  put  upon  the 
plants  as  they  ftand,  are  kept  back  upon  the 
cleared  ground,  upon  which  the  turneps  arc 
thrown.  But  as,  in  this  cafe,  the  turneps 
muff:  either  be  thrown  in  part  over  the 
ground  already  fouled  by  the  fheep  ; or  be 
confined  to  a fpace  fimilar  to  that  off  which 
they  are  drawn  ; — by  which  means  the  princi- 
pal intention  of  drawing  is  fruftrated  ; — a 
third  method  of  harvefling  has  been  invented  : 

namely, 

C.  Carting  off  half  and  distributing 
HALF.  This  ingenious  method  is,  I believe, 
of  modern  invention  ; and  is  now  chiefly  prac- 
tifed  by  a few  capital  farmers,  who  fat  large 
ouantiries  both  of  cattle  and  fheep. 

A * 
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In  this  cafe,  the  headlands  and  fidelands 
being  cleared,  the  area  is  drawn  and  carried 
off,  warp  for  warp ; leaving  the  piece  in  ftripes, 
about  ten  paces  wide. 

The  firft  drawing  is  expended  on  the  buL 
locks  in  one  or  other  of  the  ways  already  de- 
fcribed  ; while  the  remaining  ftripes  are  drawn 
and  fcattered  over  the  entire  ground  for  ftieep. 

By  this  means  the  principal  intention  of 
drawing  is  obtained  *,  namely,  that  of  diftri- 
buting  the  turneps  evenly  and  thinly  ; fo  that 
while  one  is  eaten,  another  may  not  be  foiled  : 
a principle  which,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted,  is  well  founded;  as  it  is  ftridly  and 
invariably  attended  to  by  good  farmers  in  ge- 
neral. 

This  advantage,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  me  to  be  the  only  one  obtained  by  drawing 
turnep  for  fheep  in  the  fold. 

When  a flock  of  Iheep  are  turned  upon  a 
fhift  of  flanding  turneps,  the  firft  thing  they 
do  is  to  run  over  the  whole  ; and,  then,  to 
cat  fuch  of  the  tops  as  they  have  not  tram- 
pled down  In  running  over  them.  While 
they  are  doing  this,  they  (land  upon  the  roots : 
which,  being  firm  in  the  ground,  and  flat  on 
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the  top,  are  no  way  inconvenient  to  fland  upon. 
But  what  is  worfe,  if  the  foot  happen  to  fall 
near  the  edge  of  the  turnep,  the  lliarpnefs  of 
the  hoof,  and  the  fixed  fituation  of  the  root, 
renders  it  liable  to  be  barked,  as  well  as 
fouled,  and  rendered  unfaveury  to  this  fafti- 

«* 

dious  animal. 

On  the  contrary,  if  iheep  be  put  upon 
drawn  turneps,  their  tops  may  be  in  fome  mea- 
fure  injured,  but  their  roots  cannot;  for  being 
round,  and  lying  loofe  upon  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  they  afford  no  foot-hold  to  fland  upon. 
And,  if  the  hoof  be  put  upon  the  edge,  the 
turnep  rolling  with  the  flighted:  touch,  the 

foot  flips,  and  the  rind  is  laved.  Thus  the  roots 

in  this  cafe,  inftead  of  being  foot-flools  become 
flumbiing-blocks  to  the  fheep;  which,  care- 
fully avoiding  the  turneps,  fland,  in  this  cafe, 
entirely  upon  the  ground ; which,  under  thcle 
circurallances,  is  left  almoft  wholly  free  for 
their  feet;  the  turneps  touching  it  with  a fmall 
portion  of  their  circumferences  only  *,  whereas^ 
in  their  natural  flate  of  growing,  they  occupy 
a confide  ruble  portion  of  the  furface. 


For 
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For  obfervations  on  Jleeping  the  feed,  and 
ref  owing,  fee  Min.  3. 

For  obfervations  on  the  turnep- caterpillar, 
fee  Min.  12. 

For  obfervations  on  the,  gruh  and  Anbury, 
fee  Min.  20. 

For  an  inftance  of  the  being  checked 

by  the  Iheep-fold,  fee  Min.  21. 

For  preventatives  of  the  Anbury,  fee 
Min.  22- 

For  experiment  with  llme^  for  turneps,  fee 
Min.  2p. 

For  the  quantity  oi  turneps  eaten  by  bullocks 
in  the  yard,  and  calculation  on  their  produce 
value,  fee  Min.  56. 

For  an  incident  refpedling  the  proof”  of 
turneps ; and  reafons  accounting  for  it  by  a 
particular  foil-procefs,  and  clofe  hoeing,  fee 
Min.  57. 

For  a fimplc  way  of  preferving  turneps  in 
winter,  and  refledions  upon  it,  fee  Min.  61. 

For  in  (lances  of  the  price  of  turneps,  fee 
Min.  68. 

For  comparative  obfervations  on  jhed  and 
out -door  bullocks,  and  on  the  practice  of  in- 
dividuals in  fatting  buhocks  on  turneps,  fee 
Min.  69. 
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For  a particular fee  Min.  71. 

For  the  pradice  of  fundry  individuals  in  the 
confumption  of  turneps  on  Jlore^cattky  fee 
Min.  74. 

For  an  opinion  refpeefing  the  great  ufe  of 
turneps  to  in  the  fpring,  fee  Min.  83. 

For  a defeription  of  the  manner  in  which 
bullocks  break  their  turneps,  fee  Min.  84. 

For  obfervations  on  the  expenditure  of  tur- 
neps in  Flegy  fee  Min.  106. 

For  further  obfervations  on  the  turnep  Cater- 
fillaTy  and  of  the  ^enthredo  which  produces 
them,  fee  Min.  122,  124,  129,  and  132. 

For  further  obfervations  on  the  application 
of  turneps,  fee  the  article  Bullocks,  and  the 
Min.  from  thence  referred  to. 
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CULTIVATED  GRASSES. 

UNDER  THIS  HEAD  it  will  be  pr»pcr 
to  confider, 

1.  The  fpecies, 

2.  The  foil, 

3.  Succeflion, 

4.  Seed-procefs, 

5.  Vegetating-procefs, 

6.  Firft-year’s  lay, 

7.  Second-year's  lay. 

I 

L Species.  The  cultivated  graffes  of  this 
Diftrift  are. 

Darnel, — lolium  perenne^ — rye-grafs ; 

Clover, — trifolium  praienfe^ — red  clover  ; 
Suckling,' — trifolium  repens ^ — white  clover ; 

Black  nonfuch^, — trifolium  agrarium^ — trefoil 
hop-clover, — or  yellow  clover  ; 

Suffolk  grafs, — poa  annua m^adow- 
grafs. 

* By  black  nonfuch”  is  meant  trefoil  in  the  hulk ; 
in  coHtradiftin^ion  to  darnel,  which  is  frequently  called 

. white* ^ 
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The  firft  two  are  the  principal  gralTes  fown 
In  the  regular  courfc  of  hufbandry  ; but  gene- 
rally with  fome  admixture  of  the  third  or 
fourth  fpecles  : the  lafi:  is  fown  only  when  a 
perennial  lay'  is  intended  ; a thing  which  i^ 
feldom  attempted  in  this  DlRridl* 

A new  fpecies  of  produftive  nutritive  grafs 
would  be  very  acceptable  to  the  hufbandry  of 
Norfolk ; whofe  lands,  to  ufe  the  provincial 
phrafe,  are  tired  of  clover 

If  we  conlider  the  length  of  time  which 
clover  has  been  fucceffivcly.  fown  on  the  Nor- 
folk foil,  this  circumftance  is  not  extraor- 

* 

dinary  ; as  it  has  likcwlfe  taken  place  in  DU- 
tridfs  where  the  cultivation  of  clover  is  a more 
modern  pra(5tice  than ‘in  Norfolk;  where- it 
has  been  cultivated  time  immemorial. 

f ‘ 

A fmall  inclofure  near  ilylefliam  is  flicvvn  as 
the  firfl  piece  of  land  which  bore  clover  Un 

r r 

“ white  nonfuch.”  Trefoil-feed  freed  from  the  huft,  is 
called  “ hulled  nonfuch.” 

* I made  a trial  of  - rib-grafs  {pianta^ff  lanceolatus)  ^ but 
gained  no  credit  from  the  experiment  : for  although  th  s 
grafs  be  fown  in  confiderable  quantities  in  fome  parts  ot 
the  kingdom,  it  is  in  Norfolk  confidercd  as.  a weed  : the 
fa6t  is,  horfes  do  not  afTedl  it;  and  thefc  are  the  princi- 
pal confumers  of  the  clover-crop,  in  this  country. 
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this  Dlftrkl:.  But  even  this  circumftance  is! 
now  become  merely  traditional  ;'no  perfon  now' 
living  being  able  to  fpcak  to  it  with  certainty. 

It  is  obfervable,  however,  that  land,  though 
it  be  no  longer  the  favorite  of  clover,  will 
bring  up  the  feed  perfedlly  w^ell ; and,  if  the 
plants  are  hot  cut  oft  in  their  infant  Hate,  will 
fupport  them  through  the  winter,  with  vigour 
and  apparent  healthfulnefs.  But  in  the  fpring, 
when  the  plants  begin  to  want  a more  ample 
fupply  of  nourilhment  than  the  foil  is  enabled 

I 

to  furnifh  them  with,  they  droop  and  dwindle, 
and  frequently,  in  a few  weeks,' 'entirely  die 
away.  - ‘ 

Even  on  the  frefneR  foils*  clover  feldom 
flands  more  than  one  year;  going  off  entirely 
the  lecond  fpring  ; leaving  the  darnel  (unlcfs 
fome  other  grals  be  fown)  in  full  poffeffion  of 
the  foil.’ 

This  circumftance,  however,  is  no  ereat  in- 
convenience  in  the  prefent  fyflem  of  Norfolk 

hufbandry  : if  the  clover  afford  a fufriciency  of 
herbage  and  hay,  the  firft  year,  its  chief  duty 
IS  done  : rye-grafs  having  been  found,  from 
long  experience,  to  be  of  all  other  gralTes,  yet 
cultivated,  the  bcR  for  finifhing  turneped 

bullocks 
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bullocks  !n  the  fpring  ; not  only  as  being  early 
and  produdtive ; but  as  being  of  an  uncom- 
monly forcing/’  that  is,  fattening  nature. 

Its  duration,  . however,  is  tranfient ; and 
fuckling,  or  other  fummer  grafs,  is  ufeful  to 
keep  up  a bite  for  the  ftore-cattle,  until  the 
fecond-year's  lays  be  broken  up  for  the  wheat- 
fallow. 

II.  Soil.  They  are  fown  indifcriminately 
on  every  fpecies. , 

III.  Succession.  They  are  raifed  almofl  in- 
variably with  barley  after  turneps : fometimes, 
but  not  ufually,  they  are  fown  over  wheat 
after  turneps.  • 

IT.  Seed-process. — i.  The  time  of  sow- 
ing grafs-feeds  is  fomewhat  fingular.  It  is 
not  immediately  after  the  fowing  of  the  barley  ; 
nor  after  it  is  up  ; but  generally,  between  the 
fowing  of  the  barley  and  its  appearance  above- 
ground. 

This,  on  a dry  foil,  and  efpccially  in  a dry 
feafon,  appears  to  a flranger  extraordinary 
management;  and  why  the  moillure  which  is 

turned 
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turned  up  to  the  furface  by  the  feed-earth  of 
the  barley  fhould  be  fuffered  to  evaporate  be- 
fore the  grafs-feeds  are  lodged  among  it;,  is 
rather  inexplicable ; unlefs  it  be  intended  to 
gain  a frelli  advantage  over  the  root-weeds 
which  have  been  harrowed  up  in  covering  the 
barley. 

Or,  perhaps,  the  pradlice  has  been  eltabllfhed 
on  a Hill  broader  balls.  It  has,  perhaps, 
been  found,  from  long  experience,  that  the  moi- 
fture  turned  up  by  the  feed-plowing  of  the 
barley,  is,  fometimes,  fufficient  to  bring  the 
grafs-feed  into  a flate  of  vegetation,  without 
being  able  to  fupport  them  through  a continu- 
ance of  dry  weather  : whereas  by  fuffering  the 
furface-mould  to  dry  before  the  feeds  be  fown 
in  it,  they  lie  in  a Rate  of  fafety  until  rain 
falls  ; while  the  barley,  being  buried  deeper, 
gets  up  to  Riade  the  tender  feedlings ; and  at 
the  fame  time  gets,  as  it  ought  to  do,  the  af- 
ccndency  of  the  grafs-feeds. 

2.  Preparation  of  the  seed.  I did  not 
meet  with  an  inflance  of  any  preparation  being 
made  ufe  of,  in  this  Diltria:. 

3.  Method  of  sowing.  The  different 
forts  are  ufually  mixed  and  fown  together ; 

^ pt.  I.  X the 
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the  quantity  of  ryc-grafs  being  fmall the 
feedfman  taking  care  to  (lir  them  up,  from 
time  to  time,  to  prevent  the  fmallefl;  and' 
heaviefl  from  fettling  at  the  bottom  of  the  bowl 
or  hopper. 

4.  Quantity  of  seed. — This  varies  with 
the  quality  of  the  feed,  and  the  opinion  of 
the  farmer  : half  a peck  of  rye-grafs  ! and  te 
the  amount  of  twelve  or  fourteen  pounds  of 
clover,  an  acre,  may  be  taken  as  the  medium 
quantity  : if  two  or  three  pounds  of  fuckling, 
or  three  or  four  pounds  of  hulled  nonfuch,’’ 
or  a proportional  quantity  of  “ black  non- 
fuch,’’  be  fown,  the  quantity  of  red  clover  is 
proportioriably  lefs. 

5.  The  feeds  are  generally  covered  with  a 
pair  of  fmall  harrows,  drawn  backward,  to 
prevent  the  teeth  from  tearing  up  the  clods, 
difturbing  the  barley,  Or  burying  the  grafs- 
feeds  too  deep. 

V.  Vegetating-process.  The  young 
feeds”  are  ftudioudy  kept  from  fheep  the  firft 
autumn  and  winter.  They  are,  however,  eaten 
freely  with  young  Rock  and  other  flore-cattle  ; 
and  for  conveniency  have  fometimos  turneps 

thrown 
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thrown  upon  them  : but  thls^  as  has  been  ob- 
fervcd,  is  not  a general  pradtice  *,  nor  is  it 
efteemed  a judicious  one  ; unlefs  the  foil  be 
very  firm  and  the  fcafon  dry.  They  are  fome- 
times  top-drejfed  in  winter,  with  dung  or  com- 
poft  ; but  this  is  a pradlice  confined  to  a few 
individuals.  In  the  fpring  of  the  firfl  -year^ 
they  are  univerfally  Jione-picked ; but,  extraor- 

(f « . 

ciinary  to  relate,  they  are  rarely,  if  ever,  rolled 
either  the  firfl  or  the  fecond  fpring. 

VI.  First-year’s  lay; — i.  This  is  gene- 
rally SHUT  UP  In  the  month  of  April,  and 

^ 1 i ■" 

either  fuffered  to  ftand  for  hay  ; oris  paflured. 
or  roped  upon,  by  the  worklng-horfes.  See 

HORSES. 

f * . * ' * * 

2.  Clover-hay  is  mown  with  the  fame 
fithc,  and  is  lifted  or  turned  in  the  fame  man- 
ner,  as  barley.  The  great  fingularity  re- 
fpedling  the  treatment  of  clover-hay,  in  Nor- 
folk,  confifts  in  its  being  univerfally  made 

into  large  cocks,  as  foon  as  it  is  weathered 
enough  to  prevent  its  damaging  in  thefe 
cocks  ; in  which  It  frequently  (lands  a week, 
or,  perhaps,  a fortnight. 

X 2 
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By  cocking  it  in  this  manner  before  it  be- 
comes' too  crifp,  the  leaf  and  the  heads  are 
faved  ;•  but  heavy  rains  fomctimes  do  it  great 
injury  in  this  Rate.  From  flighter  rains  and 
tranfient  fliowers  it  is,  however,,  nnuch  fafer 
in  thefe  large  cocks  (four,  five,  or  fix  of 
which  will  generally  make  a'  load),  than  in 
fwaths  whofe  furfaces  being  large  in  propor- 
tion to  their  bulk,  and  their  fituation  being 
lowy  are  liable  to  receive  damage  from  every 
fhower  ; while  the  furfaces  of  large  cocks  are 
comparatively  fmall,  and,  their  fituation  be- 
ing elevated,-  the  wet  is  licked  up  by  the  firft 
breeze  of  wind; 

Clover  is  feldom  mown  more  than  once  ; 
except  for  feed;  the  fecond  crop  being  ufually 
caten-ofF  with  ftore-cattle ; for  which  tho 
clover-ftubbks  are  neceflary  receptacles,  after 
the  rye-grafs  lays  are  broken  up  for  wheat. 

3.  Raising  seed-clover  is  not  a praftice 
®f  this  Diftridt.  The  principal  part  of  that 
which  is  fown  in  it  is  raifed  in  Suffolk,  and 
the  Suifolk-fide  of  Norfolk ; the  quantity  faved 
in  this  part  of  the  county  being  fmall,  com- 
pared with  the  quantity  fown.  SeeMiN.  loi. 

VII.  The 
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VII.  The  second-year’s  lay.  This  is  in« 
variably  paflured  (unlefs  fome  fmall  fhare 
be  fuffered  to  (land  for  darnel-feed)  ; the  fpring 
flioot  being  ufually  expended  in  topping  up^, 
tnrneped  bullocks  : for  which  purpofe  no 

4 

Other  vegetable  is,  perhaps,  fuperior  to  rye- 
grafs. 

Store-cattle  follow  the  bullocks  (which  ge- 
nerally are  all  fent  to  Smithfield  by  the  middle 
vof  June),  and  keep  poiTeHion  of  the  fecond- 
year’s  lays,  until  they  be  broken  up  for  wheat, 
•in  July,  Auguft,  September,  or  October,  agree- 
•ably  to  the  soil-process  made  ufe  of  for 
WHEATS  which  fee. 

For  an  inftance  of  fowing  clover  in  au- 
tumn, fee  Min.  24. 

For  an  account  of  Norwich  clover- feed 
imarket,  fee  Min.  10 i. 

For  a fingular  effecS  afcribed  to  clover,  in 
Heg,  fee  Min.  .106. 
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NATURAL  GRASSES. 

IN  DESCRIBING  the  management  of  the 

different  kinds  of  Grasslands,  it  will  be  ne- 

cefTar}-^  to  treat  feparately  of  each  species, 

, * ' • • * 

namely, 

1.  Grazing-grounds, 

2.  Meadows, 

3.  Marflies, 

4.  Fens, 

I.  Grazing-grounds,— If  we  except  the 
parks  and  paddocks  of  men  of  fortune;  who, 
through  economy  or  fafhion,  have,  in  general, 
difparked  their  deer,  and  converted  their  parks 
and  paddocks  into  fheep-walks  and  grazing- 
grounds  ; we  find  very  little  upland  grafs  in 
this  Diitrid  : I recollecfi:  only  one  piece,  of  any 
extent,  in  the  occupation  of  farmers. 

There  arc  two  caufes  pf  this  fcarcitv  of  natu- 

ral  grafsland  : the  foils  of  this  neighbourhood, 

and 
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and  of  the  entire  county,  taLen  In  a general 
point  of  view,  are  of  a quality  ungenial  to  the 
natural  graffes.  If  a piece  of  arable  land  be 
laid  down  to  grafs,  in  the  courfe  of  a very  few 
years  it  becomes  molTy  and  unprodudtive,  and 
xalls  aloud  for  the  plow  aixi  haiTow. 

The  other  is,  the  high  price  which  corn  bore 
a few  years  ago.  This  urged  the  farmer  to  in- 
creafe  his  arable  land  to  the  ftretch  : not  only 
UPLAND  grafs,  but  even  bogs  appear  to  have 
been  fubjedted  to  the  arable  procefs ; though,  in 
their  prefent  ftate,  too  moifl:  and  chilly  to  bear 
even  the  finer  grafles ; much  more  to  fupporc 
and  mature  profitable  crops  of  corn. 

This  is  far  from  being  intended  as  a general 
cenfure  of  the  anxiety  of  the  Norfolk  hufband- 
men  to  increafe  the  quantity  of  arable  land'; 
for  I am  of  opinion,  that  there  is  fcarcely  an 
acre  of  land  in  the  county  which  is  not  worth 
more  under  the  Norfolk  fyftem  of  aration  than 
it  would  be  in  any  other  ftate  ; except  the  Mea- 
D.O^vs,  the  Marshes,  and  the  Fens  ; which  I 
am  equally  clear  in  opinion  ought  to  be  im- 
proved as  grafsland,  or  as  fources  of  turf, 
•reed,  oziers,  fedge,  or  other  aquatic  and  palu- 
^rcan  produdtions ; and  ought  not,  under  apy 
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pretence  whatever,  to  be  attempted  to  be  re- 
duced to  arable  land. 

II.  Meadows.  The  fpecies  of  grafsland 
which  paffes  under  this  denomination  in  Nor- 
folk, is  confined  to  thofe  bottoms,  or  vallies, 
which  accompany,  almofl:  uniformly,  the  rivu- 
lets which  abound  in  Eaft-Norfolk, 

Thefe  vallies  vary  in  width  and  depth.  In 
. fome  places  the  bed  of  the  rivulet  is  funk 
deep  and  narrow,  in  an  almofl  level  furface ; 
fo  that  the  arable  land  comes  down  to  its  brink  : 
in  others,  the  valley  is  wide,  and  the  bottom 
flat ; and,  in  this  cafe,  the  fides  of  the  valley 
are  fometimes  low  with  an  eafy  fwell,  fome- 

times  bold  and  lofty  : this  however  is  feldom 
the  cafe ; the  Norfolk  meadows  in  general 
lying  in  gentle  dips  a few  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  upland,  and  from  half  a furlong  to  two 
or  three  furlongs  wide. 

This  dip,  gentle  as  it  may  be,  fubjefls  them 
in  general  to  a pernicious  redundancy  of  fub- 
terranean  moifture. 

The  Norfolk  foil,  in  general,  is,  as  has 
been  repeatedly  obferved,  of  a nature  unufually 
abforbent  \ drinking  up  the  rain-water  as  fad 
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as  it  reaches  the  earth : a flood  is  feldom  heard 
of  in  Norfolk.  The  waters  thus  abforbcd  are 
liable  to  be  obftruAed  by  beds  of  marl  and 
clay  : if  an  obArudion  take  place  on  the  verge 
of  a valley,  the  waters  obftrudted  ouze  out, 
or  attempt  a paflfage,  on  its  fides  ; and  rife,  or 
attempt  to  rife,  out  of  its  bafe.  Thus,  land- 
fprings,  quick-fands,  hanging  tumours,  and 
bogs  occur  in  almoft  every  meadow  : and 
where  none  of  thefe  aftually  take  place,  a 
coldnefs  ufuaily  prevails  in  every  part  of  the 
area  (except  in  very  dry  feafons) ; owing  to 
the  lownefs  of  the  fltuation,  compared  with 
the  neighbouring  upland;  whofe  abforbcd 
waters,  though  they  link  beneath  the  corn- 
mould,  and  though  they  may  meet  with  no 
particular  obflru(ftion,  yet,  in  a wet  feafon, 
are,  in  all  human  probability,  collected,  more 
or  lefs,  at  the  depth  of  a few  feet  below  the 
furfacc. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  chilnefs  which  pre- 
vails in  the  lower  parts  of  the  meadows,  de- 
ftroys  or  checks  the  better  grafles,  and  pro- 
duces or  encourages  alders,  fedge,  rufhes, 
and  the  whole  tribe  of  paluftrean  weeds ! while 

the 
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the  upper  margins  are  productive  of  furze, 
fern,  and  ant-hills. 

Such,  from  fituation,  is  the  natural ftatc  of 
the  Norfolk  meadows  ^ and  forry  I am  to  add, 

that,  with  a few  exceptions,  fuch  is  their  pre- 
fen t Jiate. 

Admirer  as  I am  of  the  arable  management 
'of  this  country,  and  cautious  as  I wifli  to  be 
of  cenfuring,  without  caufe,  any  department 
of  its  rural  economy;  I cannot  refrain  from 
condemning,  in  ^ full  terms,  its  grafsiand 
manao;ement. 

Having,  however,  minuted  my  fentlments 
on  this  fubjeCt,  as  they  occurred  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  courfe  of  my  obfervation  or  prac- 
tice ; I fhall,  in  this  place,  only  give  a fketch 
of  the  prefent  management,  fuch  as  it  is,  and 
draw  what  appears  to  me  the  general  outline  of 

« w ^ 

improvement. 

In  winter,  or  towards  fpring,  when  the  land- 

fprings  are  flowing  and  the  bogs  full  of  water, 
a few  paltry  grips  are,  fometimes,  made  acrofs 
fuch  parts  of  a meadow  as  are  no  longer  able 
to  . bear  pafturing -flock  : thefe  grips  being 
ufually  run  in  a perpendicular  direClion,  from 
the  rivulet  toward  the  upper  margin. 

Puf, 
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But,  frequently,  even  this  is  omitted ; or, 
if  once  done,  is  fo  long  ncglefted,  that  its 
effedt  is  loft. 

Befides  this  faint  attempt  at  improving  the 
fubitratum,  the  rufhes  and  other  tall  weeds  on 
the  furface  are  fometimes  fvvept  down  with  the 
fithe  ; — and  fometimes  left  to  enjoy  their  natu- 
ral right. — Thus  much  as  to  Imfroveynents. 

With  refpedt  to  \}^tujes  to  which  thefe  mo- 
raftes  are  applied,  they  are  principally  confined 
to  that  of  keeping  young  cattle  from  ftarving  : 

cows  are  fometimes  trufted  in  them  ; but  in 

. 1 

general  their  furfaces  are  too  rotten,  and  their 

herbage  too  rank,  for  this  fpecies  of  ftock  : 

and  common  prudence,  refulting  from  dear- 

bought  experience,  generally  prevents  the  far- 
* 

merfrom  trufting  either  his  Iheep  or  his  horfes 
in  his  meadows;” — left  the  former  Ihould  be 
fubjedted  to  the  rot,  and  the  letter  be  fmothered 

. ( ■ . . i 

in  the  peat-bogs. 

When  the  young  cattle  have  picked  out  the 
little  grafs  they  can  find, — the  fedge  and  other 
aquatic  weeds  of  the  bogs  are  fometimes  mown, 
and  carried  off  by  hand,  for  litter;  and  fome- 
times  fuffered  to  die  and  rot  on  their  native 

bogs,  whofe  depth  is  thereby  annually  in- 

■ / 

creafed. 

^ i . » » 
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creafed.  Upon  the  founder  better  parts,  the 
rulhes  and  rough  grafs  are,  fometimes,  made 
into  a kind  of  coarfe  hay,  for  winter-foddet 
for  ftore-cattlc. 

The  common  rental  price  of  meadow-land 
is,  from  five  ftiUlings  to  ten  lliillings  an  acre  ; 
and,  in  their  prefent  ftate,  it  is  their  full  rental 
value  ^ taking  one  year  with  another  : in  a 
verj  dry  feafon  they  are  frequently,  on  a par, 
worth  ten  fliillings  an  acre  to  a farmer ; 
pafturage  of  any  kind  being,  in  that  oafe,  fin- 
gularly  valuable  in  Norfolk  ; but,  in  a com- 
mon year,  they  are  not,  in  their  prefent  Rate, 
I apprehend,  worth,  on  a par,  more  than 
feven  fliillings  an  acre. 

If  we  confider  the  natural  fituation,  and  the 
prefent  flate  of  the  Norfolk  meadows,  the 
following  IMPROVEMENTS  fpontancoufly  offer 
themfelves. 

1.  Draining  the  furface  and  fubflratum  from 
fuperfluous  moifture, 

2.  Clearing  and  levelling  the  furface- 
mould,  and  increafing  its  contexture  and  firm- 
ness. 

3.  Improving  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
duce, by  grass-seeds;  or,  by  planting. 

In- 
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4.  Incrcafing  the  Q.irANTiTy,  as  well  as  the 
quality  of  the  herbage,  by  manuring  and 
watering. 

The  laft,  namely,  watering,  is  a pradlicc 
entirely  unknown  to  the  generality  of  Norfolk 
hulbandmen.  Indeed,  until  the  furface  of 
their  meadows  be  adjufted,  and  the  fubter-. 
ranean  waters  removed,  a knowledge  of  the 
praftice  would  be  ufelefs  to  them. 

Without  this  advantage,  great  as  it  would 
be  in  addition,  I will  venture  to  affert,  from 
an  extraordinary  attention  to  this  fubjed:,  that 
the  prefent  rental  value  of  the  meadows  of 
Eaft-Norfolk  might  be  doubled  ; and  this  at 
the  expence  of  one-third  of  the  improved 
value.  1 will  venture  to  go  farther,  and  give 
it  as  my  clear  opinion,  that  the  meadow-lands 
of  Eaft-Norfolk,  with  a fimilar  proportion  of 
expence,  might,  on  a par,  be  improved  ten 
(hillings  an  acre. 

We  have,  in  a former  fedion,  eftimated 
the  number  of  arable  acres  in  Norfolk,  to  be 
fix  hundred  thoufand.  Suppofxng  the  propor- 
tion of  arable  to  meadow-land  to  be  as  twenty 
to  one  (ten  to  one  would,  perhaps,  be  a nearer 
proportion)  the  number  of  acres  of  meadow 
%vill  be  thirty  thoufand,  which,  at  ten  (hillings 

an 
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an  acre,  is  fifteen  thoufand  pounds;  from 
which  take  one-third  for  the  expence  of  Im- 
provement, the  remainder  is  ten  thoufand 

I 

pounds,  the  neat  annual  improvement. 

' f ' 

If  to  the  IMPROVEMENT  of  draining,  8cg. 
that  of  WATERING  wci'c  added,  in  places 
^where  it  is  practicable,  at  a moderate  expence, 
this  annual  increafe  might-  be  very  confider- 
ably  augmented.* 

. ' In  a country  where  landed  gentlemen  are  fo 
minutely,  and  fo  ftrenuoufly,  attentive  to  theiV 
own  interefl,  it  is  aftonlihino;  they  do  not  fet 
about  fuch  real  improvements  a$  w^buld,  in  thfe 
inflant,  render  them  rcfpedtable,  and  bring, 
in  the  end,  a durable  increafe  to  their  rent-rolls  ; 
father  than  continue  to  dwell  upon  thofe, 
which  have  already  brought  down  fo  much 
diflrefs  upon  their  tenants,  ail'd  obloquy  upon 
■fhemferves. 


However,  wdth  refpeCl  to  the  Improvement 
of  meadows,  the  tenants  are  equally  culpable 

f 

with  their  landlords  : even  a twenty-one  year's 
'leafe  Is  not  enough  to  encourage  them  to' make 
the  requifite  improvement. 

■ The  faCt  is,  the  landlord  and  tenant  are 

jointly  intercRcd  ; and  the  expence  in  this,  as 

in 
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in  almoft  all  cafes  of  improvement  upon  a 
leafed  eftate,  ought  to  be  joint.  On  granting 
a leafe^  the  landlord  ought  to  advance,  or 
allow,  fomc  certain  fum  of  money  towards 
the  Improvement ; which  he,  or  his  agenty 
ought  to  fee  executed,  according  to  agreement^ 
prcvioufly  entered  into  by  the  tenant. 

III.  Ma  RSHES.  This  fpecles  of  naturaf 
grafsland  is,  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  county,- 
confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Yarmouth;' 
where  an  extenfive  trad:  of  marfiies  lie  on  thc- 
banks  of  the  Breydon  ; which,  formerly,  was 
probably,  an  arm  of  the  fea,  but  is  now  d 
mere  dilatation  of  the  Yare  ; which,  at  Yar- 
mouth, regains  the  river-form.  This  valuable 
trad  of  land,  with  its  prefect  flate  and  appli- 
cation, being  fully  deferibed  in  Minute  iiS, 
it  is  unneceffary  to  dwell  upon  it  in  this  place, 

IV.  Fens.  Under  this  head  I clafs  the 
fwampy  margins  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  which 
abound  in  the  fouthern  part  of  this  Dillrid. 

Their  natural  produce  is  reed,  gladdon 
fedge,  rufhes,  and  other  aquatic  and  paluftrean 

^ Gladdon— Typiia  latifoJhi  et 

plants  ; 
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plants  ; their  upper  fides  being  frequently  out 
of  the  water’s  way,  affording  a proportion  of 
grazable  land  : hence,  probably,  they  arc 

proviiicially  termed  marihes.”  This,  how^ 
ever,  is  not  only  Contrary  to  the  common  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term ; but  the  produce  and 
principal  ufe  of  a fen  are  totally  different  from 
thofe  of  a grazing  marlh. 

The  profits  of  a fen  arife,  in  general,  from 

Reed  and  gladdon,  cut  for  thatch,  for  build- 
ings ; 

Sedge  and  rufties,  for  litter;  and  thatch,  for 
hay  and  corn-ricks,  and  fometimes  for  build- 
ings; 

Coarfe  grafs,  for  fodder,  and  fometimes  for 
pafturage ; — and 

Peat  for  fuel 

The  lajl,  if  made  the  mofl:  of,  is  a very  va- 
luable article, — as  appears  in  Min.  54. 

The  proprietors  of  manors  are  alfo  proprietors  of  the 
Hfli  in  fuch  parts  of  thofe  frefh-water  lakes  as  He  within 
their  refpeftive  manors ; and  the  right  of  fifliing  is  fre- 
quently let  ©ff  to  men  who  make  an  employment  of  taking 
the  pike  (fome  of  them  of  immenfe  fizc)  and  other  filh 
with  which  “ the  bruads”  abound. 
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The  life  and  value  of  TIeed  have  been  fpoken 
to,  amply,  under  the  head  Buildings  and 

REPAIRS. 

Gladdo'n  is  of  a fimilar  ufe,  but  lefs 

value  ; its  duration  being  much  fhorter  than 
that  of  reed: 

The  or.her  articles  require  no  explanation: 


For  an  inftance  of  burning  ant-hills^  fee 
Min.  6. 

For  an  inftance  of  a grazing-ground  being 

• * * 

more  nutritious  to  heifers  than  to  fteers,  fee 

* V f 

Min.  39. 

* ■ t 

For  the  Norfolk  method  of  opening  drains^ 
fee  Min.  44. 

For  the  method  of  gelding’*  ant-hills^  fee 
Mir^.  50. 

For  general  obfervations  Gn  Norfolk  mea- 
dows^ fee  Min.  ^i. 

For  general  obferVation's  ox\  fenSy  fee  Min.  54: 
For  a ftriking  inftance  of  the  prefent  bad 
management  of  meadows^  fee  Min.  65. 

Fot  the  method  of  cutting  fee  Min.  89- 

For  a ftriking  improvement  of  meadow-\2aei(\‘^ 
fee  Min.  96. 

For  a defeription  of  the  Tarmoiith  mdrjhes^ 
&c.  fee  Min.  118. 


Vot.  I. 
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Befides  thcfe  Minutes  on  provincial  pracTicCy 
I find  fome  relating  to  a fpecies  of  grafsland, 
different  from  any  of  thofe  above-enuifferated  r. 
namely,  a young  perennial  lay  the  herbage 
principally  rye-grafs  and  white-clover ; the  foil 
a tolerably  rich  loam ; the  fit  nation  cooler 
than  that  of  Norfolk  arable'  land  in  general 
but  warmer  than  what  is  called  meadow;, 
forming  a fuite  of  dairy-grounds which,  lying, 
round  the  houfe  I refided  in,  fell  immediately 

under  my  own  eye  ^ and'  the'  management  of 
them  was  frequently  conducted  under  my  own 
diredtions.  See  Min.  io8. 

c.  » 

For  inflance  of  profit  by  mowing  the  broken 
grafs  of  pafiured  land^  fee  Min.  7. 

For  an  evidence  of  Jhcep  being  inimical  ta- 
cows^  fee  Min.  8. 

For  the  effedt  of  the  Jhovellings  of  a Jheepfolf 
upon  grafs  land,  fee  Min.  10. 

For  an  experiment  on  the  tme  of  manuring: 
grafsland,  fee  Min.  127.  • 
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CATTLE. 

IN  TREATING  of  this  fpecles  of  llve- 
^ock.  It  will  be  proper  to  confider^  feparately, 

1.  The  fpecles,  or  breed. 

2.  Cows,  and  the  management  of  the  dairy. 

3.  Rearing  cattle. 

4.  Bullocks,  or  fattlng-cattle. 

I.  The  species.  The  prefent  breed  of 
cattle,  in  this  Dlftridf,  is  not  lefs  peculiar 
to  the  country,  than  its  breed  of  horfes  was 
formerly  (fee  horses),  and  is  flrongly  marked 
with  the  fame  leadlno;  characters. 

O 

The  natiye  cattle  of  Norfolk  are  a fmail, 
hard}^  thriving  race-,  fatting  as  freely,  and 
finlihing  as  highly,  at  three  years  old,  as  cattle 
in  general  do  at  four  or  five. 

They  are  fmall-boned, — fnort-lcgged, — 
round-barrelled,  — well-lolned,  — thin-thighed, 
— clean-chapped  ; the  head,  in  general,  fine, 
and  the  horns  clean,  middle-nzed,  and  bent 

Y 2.  up- 
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upward  : the  favourite  colour,  a blood-red, 
with  a white  or  a mottled  face. 

The  breed  of  Norfolk  is  the  Herefordfliirc 
breed  in  miniature  ; except  that  the  chine  and 
the  quarter  of  the  Norfolk  breed  are  more 

frequently  deficient. 

'fhis,  however,  is  not  a general  Imperfec- 
tion. I have  feen  Norfolk  fpayed  heifers  fent 
to  Smithfield,  as  Well  Idid  up,  and  as  full  in 
> their  points,  as  Galloway  or  Highland  Scots” 
ufually  arc ; and,  if  the  London  butchers  be 
judges  of  beef,  there  is  no  fejhed  beafts 
fent  to  Smithfield-market. 

"Jrhefe  two  d^i^^lifications ; namely,  the  fu- 
perior  quality  of  their  flefli,  and  their  fatting 
freely  atyan  early  age,  do  away  every  folid  ob- 
lecftioh  to  their  fiZe  and  form.  Neverthelefs, 
it  might  be  advifeable  to  endeavour  to  improve 
the  latter ; provided  thofe  two  far  fuperior 
qualifications  were  not  by  that  means  injured. 
But  it  might  be  wrong  to  attempt  to  Increafe 
the  former,  which' feems  to  be  perfectly  well 
adapted  to  the  Norfolk  foil. 

The  medium  weight  of  a well-fatted  three- 
vcar-cld  is  forty  ftone  (of  fourteen  pounds 
each).  ’ 
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Bulls  of  the  Suffolk  polled  breed  haye,  a.t 
(different  times,  been  brought  into  this  Dir 
ffriift ; and  there  ate  feveral  inftanccs  of  the 
Norfolk  breed  being  croffed  with  thefe  bulls^ 
—The  CQnfequenc.e  is,  an  increafe  pf  fizc,  and 
an  improvemept  of  form  : ktit  it  is  much  to 
be  feared,  that  the  native  hardinefs  of  the 
Norfolk  breed,  ancl  their  quality  of  fatting^ 
quickly,  at  an  parly  age,  are  injured  by  this 
innovation  ; which  was  hrft  introduced  by 
gentlemen,  who,  it  is  probable,  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  peculiar  excellency  of  the 
true  Norfolk  flock  ; and  the  mongrel  breed, 
which  has  arifen  froni  the  crofs,  yet  remains 
in  the  hands  of  a few  individuals, 

A few  years  ago,  a Highland  Scotch  bulj 
was  brought  into  this  neighbourhood,  by  a 
man  who  Hands  high  ip  the  prpfeffion  pf 
grazing  and  who  has  croffed  his  own  flock, 
pf  the  true  Norfolk  breed,  with  this  bulk 
The  produce  of  this  crpfs  proves,  that  if  the 
genuine  breed  can  be  improved,  by  any  ad- 
nffxture  pf  blood  whatever,  it  is  by  that  of 
the  Highland  Sept/’  The  chine  is,  by  this 
crofs,  obvioufly  improved;  and  the  hardinefs, 
gs  well  as  the  flefh,  and  pronenefs  tp  fat  a£  a 
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certain  cge^  cannot  receive  injury  from  this 
admixture.  The  only  thing  to  be  feared  from 
it  is,  that  the  flock  will  not  fat  fo  early,  as 
will  that  of  the  genuine  breed  ; and,  if  the 
opinion  of  the  oldefl,  graved,  and  I had  al- 
mbfl  faid,  the  beft  farmer  in  the  Diflrift  has 
any  weight  in  this  cafe,  this  evil  effe(fl  is  much 
to  be  apprehended  : he  is  clear  in  that  a 

Scot’’  does  not  fat  kindly  even  at  three  years 
old;  much  lefs  at  ; at  which  age  many 
hundred  head  of  cattle  are  annually  fatted  in 
this  country. 

The  fadt  appears  evidently  to  be,  that  the 
Norfolk  hufbandmen  are  in  pofTcfnon  of  a 
breed  of  cattle,  admirably  adapted  to  their 
foil,  clinaature,  and  fyflem  of  management  : 
and  let  them  crofs  with  caution  ; left  by  mixing 
they  adulterate ; and,  in  the  end,  lofe,  irre- 
trievably, their  prefent  breed  of  cattle  *,  as 
their  forefathers,  heretofore,  loft  a valuable 
breed  of  horfes ; the  lofs  of  which  can,  now, 
be  only  lamented. 

If,  through  the  laudable  fpirit  of  improve- 
ruent,  attempts  be  made  with  foreign  breeds, 
they  ought  to  be  made  with  caution.  But, 
from  what  I have  feen  and  know  of  the  Nor- 
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folk  flock,  and  wliat  I have  fince  fecn  of  the 
'improvement  of  the  breed  of  cattle,  in 
other  counties,  it  appears  to  me,  evidently, 
that  nothing  more  is  wanted  to  improve  the 
form  of  the  prefent  breed  of  cattle  in  Nor- 
folk than  a due  attention  to  the  breed  itfelf. 

While  fuch  cows,  and  fitch  bulls,  as  I have 
fomcrimes  feen,  are  fuffered  to  propagate  their 
deformities,  no  wonder  fome  valuable  points 
fnoiild  be  lowered.  But  if,  in  the  reverfe  of  this 
unpardonable  neglefr,  men  of  judgement  and 
enterprize  would  make  a proper  felcdion  ; and 
would  pay  the  fame  attention  to  the  Norfolk 
breed  as  is  paid  to  the  long-horned  breed,  in 
the  midland  counties,  and  to  the  fliort- horned, 
in  the  north  of  Yorkfliire  ; — -every  point  might 
beyond  a -doubt  be  filled  up,  and  die  prefent 
valuable  qualities  be  at  the  fame  time  retained. 

But  the  great  caufe  of  negledt  in  the  breed- 
ing of  cattle  in  Norfolk,  is,  that  men  of  judge- 
ment and  fpirit  rather  choofc  to  purchafeof  the 
Scotch  drovers,  or  of  their  poor  and  induffrb 
ousbut  lefs  judicious  neighbours,  than  to  go 
themfelves  through  the  tedious  round  of  rear- 
ing. However,  if  we  confider  the- prefent  uni- 
vcrfal  fetreity  of  cattle  (1786^,  and  that  the 

Y 4 Scotch- 
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Scotchmen,  through  recent  improvements  in 
their  plan  of  hufbandry,  are  now  enabled  tq 
fat  a part  of  that  flock,  which  formerly  they 
drove  wholly  to  the  fouthward;  it  feems  highly 
probable  that  the  Norfolk  graziers  will,  hence- 
forward, find  their  advantage  in  cncreafino', 
and  improving,  their  own  breed;  and  they 

may  refl  afllired,  that  he  who  firft  fets  about  its 

/ * 

improvement  will  have  it  in  his  power  to  keep 

the  lead  ; and  reap,  of  courfe,  the  higheft  ad-- 
vantage,  . ■ ‘ 

• 11.  Cows. — The  prime  intention  of  keep- 
ing cows  in  this  country  is  the  rearing  of  young 
flock; — the  produce  of  the  dairy,  unlefs  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  being  a fe- 
condary  objed:. 

But  the  number  of  cows  kept,  even  by  the 

/ 

rearing-farmers,  is  few  : eight  or  ten  may  be 
conhdered  as  a middling  dairy  of  coxvs  upop 

a middle-flzed  farm  ; — I mean  on  the  eafl  fide 

of  the  county. 

* ♦ 

In  Wefl-Norfolk,  efpecially  on  the  marfli- 
land  fide  towards  Cambridgefliire,  large  dairies 
of  cows  are  kept,  for  the  purpofe  of  making 
butter  ; which  is  fent  weekly  to  London  under 
thc.dcnomination  of  Cambridge  butter. 


0^ 
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This  Is  a fortunate  circumftancc  tp  the  Eaft- 

< ’ 

Norfolk  breeders,  who  draw  an  increafe  of 
rearing-calves  from  that  quarter  of  the  county: 
whofe  dairymen,  in  their  turn,  arc  benefited^ 
in  being  by  this  means  enabled  to  get  riddance 
of  their  calves,  at  an  early  age  ; jobbers  mak- 
ing; It  a bufinefs  to  transfer  them  from  one  fide 
qf  the  county  to  the  other. 

By  this  means,  and  by  buying  up  the  calves 
qf  cottagers,  farmers,  and  gentlemen  of  the 
neighbourhood,  who  do  not  rear  their  own,  an 
Eall-Norfolk  breeder  is  able  to  rear  a greater 
number  of  calves  than  the  number  of  his  cows 

» I j . . -• 

amount  to. 

Ten  or  twelve  calves  may,  perhaps,  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  medial  number  reared  at  prefent, 
on  a farm  qf  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to 
two  hundred  pounds  a year. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Norwich  and  Yar- 
mouth, cow-keeping  is  frequently  applied  to 
the  Fatting  of  calves  for  the  ped-markets 
(^fee  Markets). 

Alfo,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thefe  and 
Other  town?,,  Butter  becomes  an  objed  of 
fale. 

j • • 
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Cheilse  is  llkcwife  an  article  of  the  ped-mar- 
ket ; where  it  is  generally  fold  in  a crude  re- 
cent tote  ; efpeciaily  in  the  fpring  and  early 
part  of  the  fummer  ; when  it  is  bought  up  at 
a few  weeks,  perhaps  at  a few  days  old,  by 
the  working-people  ; of  whom  at  that  fcafon  of 

the  year  it  is  the  principal  food. 

, With  refpedt  to  the  management  of  the  Nor- 
folk  dairy-women,  and  their  ikill  in  butter 
ind  cheefe  making,  little  can  be  faid  which 
will  redound  to  their  credit.  However,  in 
extenuation,  it  may  be  faid,  and  w’ith  truth, 
that  rank  meadows,  and  new  lays,  in  fummer, 
and  turneps  in  winter  and  fpring,  are  ill  calcu- 
lated for  producing  the  delicacies  of  the  dairy  : 
and  it  may  be  added,  that  where  perfection 
Jiiannot  be  hoped  for,  emulation  lofes  its  eftedt. 
Befides,  cuftom  has  been  very  kind  in  recon- 
•eiling  their  countrymen  to  thofe  things  which 

£ ftranger  revolts  at;  fo  that  they  have,  now, 

% 

no  motive  for  endeavourins;  to  corredt  the  rank- 
nefs  of  their  butter,  or  the  rancidity  of  their 
cheefe. 

Neverthelefs,  in  one  thing  they  are  ex- 
tremely culpable  : this  is  in  fuffering  their 
cheefes  to  be  devoured,  year  after  year,  by  a 
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fpccies  of  maggot  peculiar,  perhaps,  to  this 
county,  with  every  appearance  of  tamcnefs  and 
refignation ; as  if  they  were  confclous  of  its 
being  a judgment  upon  their  evil  manage- 
ment. 

But  even,  in  this  cafe,  cuftom  is  friendly 
to  them  : for  fuch  is  the  depravity  of  tafte, 
when  led  away  imperceptibly  by  habit,  that 
even  the  maggots  themfelves  are  to  fomc 
grateful. 

This,  however,  is  only  a palliation  of  their 
crime  ; for,  not  unfrequently,  the  entire  dairv, 
except  the  ordinary  Ikim-cheefe,  is  more  or 
lels  affcdled  ; fo  that,”  before  Michaelmas,  the 
cheefes  would  be  literally  fo  many  bags  of 
maggots,  were  they  not  fold  off,  and  con- 
fumed,  at  an  age,  at  which,  in  any  other  coun- 
try, they  would  not  be  ranked  among  human 
food.  I have  myfelf  fecn  a dairy  of  cheefe — 
that  is,  the  ftock  then  left  on  hand — in  total 
ruins  before  that  time.  An  Eaft-Norfolk 

cheefc,  found  and  whole  at  Chriflmas,  is  a 
rarity-,  by  Lady-day,  there  is  not,  generally 
fpcaking,  a pound  of  Norfolk  cheefe,  nor  even 
a handful  of  maggots,  to  be  purchafed  in  the 

Diftria. 
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I am  the  lefs  rcfcrved  in  my  cenfures  of  the 
Norfolk  dairy-women  in  this  refpedl,  as  I 
know,  from  my  own  experience  in  the  county, 
that  the  evil  which  is  here  fpoken  of,  and  which 
is  a caufe  of  great  and  unneceflary  hardlliip  tq 
the  labouring  poor,  in  the  winter  months,  ori- 
ginates, principally,  in  a want  pf  attention, 
and  management.  Btit  having  in  that  cafe,  a§ 
in  others  relating  to  my  own  expe^dence,  mi- 
nuted the  circumftances,  as  they  occurred,  or  as 
fpon  as  a regula):  Minute  could  be  formed  of 
them,  ‘I  fliall  not  enlarge  upon  the  fubjedl, 
here,  but  refer  to  Minute  ioS, 

III.  R This  fubjedl  calljj 

for  a threefold  divifiop. 

j.  Calves, 

2.  Yearlings, 

3.  Two-year-olds. 

I.  Calves.  The  rearing  of  cattle  is  bcr 
come,  in  my  opinion,  a fubjecl  of  the  firfl; 

importance  to  this  country  : a univerfal  and 
growing  fcarcity  of  neat  flock  is  experienced, 
more  or  Icfs,  throughout  the  kingdom.  I have 
therefore  paid  more  than  common  attention  to 
the  rearing  of  calves  '"the  firfl  and  moft  difli- 

cult 
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cult  part  of  thebufinefs)  in  this  Dlftridl:  not 
only  as  being  a primary  objeeft  in  the  EaR- 
Norfolk  fvRcm,  but  bccaufe  the  pra6lice  here 
Is,  in  many  refpedts,  peculiar  to  the  country. 

The  number  has  already  been  mentioned  ill 
general  terms : it  varies,  however,  with  th6 
quantity  of  meadow  or  other  natural  grafsland 
belonging  to  a given  farm  ; and  fometimes, 
but  not  always,  with  the  time  at  which  the 
cows  happen  to  come-in. 

The  time  of  rearing.  — Some  farmers  bring 
up’'  all  the  year  round  ;--“rearing  every  calf 
he  has  dropt*  Others  rear  in  winter,  only  ; 
fatting  his  fummer  calves  for  the  ped-markets ; 
or,  at  a diitance  from  them,  for  the  butcher. 
Norfolk  farmers,  in  general,  begin  early  in 
winter  to  rear  their  calves  : fome  fo  early  as 
Michaelmas  ; in  general,  if  their  cows  come 

in,  before  Chriftmas : not  only  as  being  fully 
aware  of  the  advantage  of  rearing  early  ; bur 
in  order  that  they  may  rear  as  many  of  their 
own  calves  as  poffible  ; ‘‘  drove  calves”  being 
always  hazardous,  and  fometimes  fcarce. 

No  dilVmction  is  made  as  to  fex  : males  and 
females  are  equally  objects  ot  rearing,  and  arc 
both,  occafioiially,  fubjefted  to  eaftration  ; it 

being 
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being  a prevailing  cuftom  to  fpa}^  all  heifers 
intended  to  be  fatted  at  three-year-old  ; but 
fuch  as  are  intended  to  be  finlfhed  at  two-vear- 
old  are,  I believe,  pretty  generally  left  ^^open 
as  are,  of  courfe,  fuch  as  are  intended  for  the 

There  arc  two  reafons  for  this  pradice  : 
they  are  prevented  from  taking  the  bull  too 
early,  and  thereby  fruftrating  the  main  inten- 
tion ; and  by  this  precaution  they  lie  more 
quietly — are  kept  from  roving — at  the  time  of 
fatting.  This  may  be  one  reafon  why  fpaj^ed 
heifers  are  thought  to  fat  more  kindly  at  three- 
year-old,  and  to  be  better  flefned,  than  open 
heifers. 

The  method  of  treatment  remains  now  to  be 
explained.-— This  depends  in  feme  meafure  on 
the  time  of  rearing  ; the  winter  calves  require 
more  milk  than  the  later-dropt  ones  do. 

The  general  treatment  of  a calf  dropt  at 
Chriftmas  may  befaid  to  be  this  : fucks,  twice 
?i  day,  the  firft  fortnight : has  the  pail,  twice 
a day,  for  the  next  month  or  fix  weeks  : and 
once  a day,  for  a month  or  fix  weeks  longer  : — 

■with  hay  in  a rack,  and  turneps  in  a manger  ; 
and,  fometimes,  with  oats  and  bran  among 

the 
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the  turneps  : which  laft,  after  a calf  has  taken 
freely  to  them,  ferves  as  both  meat  and  drink. 

In  this  confifts  the  chief  peculiarity  of  the 
Norfolk  method  of  rearing  calves  : which  may 
be  faid  to  be  with  milk  and  turneps  : the  laft 
a fpecies  of  food,  which,  in  every  other  part 
of  the  kingdom,  is,  1 believe,  entirely  neg- 
Icdled,  or  unthought  of. 

As  foon  as  the  weather  gets  warm  enough, 
the  calves  are  turnjed  our,  in  the  day,  among 
the  fatting  bullocks,  or  on  to  a patch  of  tur- 
neps, or  upon  a piece  of  wheat,  or  a forward 
grafs-piece,  and  houfed  again  at  night : until, 
the  days  growing  long,  and  the  nights  warm, 
and  the  clover  and  darnel  have  rifen  to  a full 
bke,  they  are  turned  out  altogether  ; and  con- 
tinue to  have  the  firfl:  bite  of  every  thinpr*. 
which  is  good  and  palatable  to  them,  through- 
out the  fummer. 

This,  as  beforcmeijtioned,  may  be  called 
the  general  treatment  of  calves  droptat  Chrift- 
mas  V but  as  the  managements,  of  uo  two  far- 
mers are  exadly  the  fame,  I made  it  my  bu- 
linefs  to  attend  to  the  praftice  of  individuals ; 
and  as  the  refult  of  my  obfervations  appear  in 
Minutes  53,  and  70,  I fliall  refer  the  reader  to 

thofe 
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thofe  Minutes  for  further  particulars  oh  the 
fubjcdl: 

2.  Yearlings.  The  lattermath  and  flub- 
bles  being  finiihed^  the  yearlings— proviiv 
cially  buds,” — are  put  tO  turneps : either  as* 
followers  to  the  bullocks^  or  have  foriie  frefK 
turneps’  thrown  to*  them  : in  either  cafe,  they 
fleep  in  the  par-yard,  and  generally  have  a fe« 
parate  par  allotted  them  $ though  fometifnes 
they  are  parted  with  the  two-year-olds: 

In  the  yard,  the  bef!  of  the  flover"’  is  al- 
lowed  them,  and,  perhaps,  a little  ordinary' 
hay  : it  being  a maxim,  pretty  generally 
adopted  among  good  farmers,  to  keep  their 
young  ftc/ck  as  well  as  they  can  the  iirff 
winter: 

' ' ' . 

In'  fpring,  and  iummer,  they  follow  the 
bullocks,  and  run  in  the  meadows ; or,  if 
thefc  be  wanting,  are  fometimes  fent  out  ,to 
ftimm'cr  grafs  in  the  m'arfhes  or  grazing- 
grounds:  For  the  agiftment  price,  fee  the 
List  of  Rates. 

5.  Two-yea'r-6lds.'  Run  in  the  Hubbles 
and  broken  grafs  till  Chriftmas,  or  until  tur- 
neps can  be  fpared  them  ; when  they  gencially 
follovv  the  bullocks.  In  winter,  they  are 
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always  parred”  at  night ; fometimcs  with 
the  cows;  fometimes  with  the  buds;  fomc- 
times  alonCi  G'odd  farmers  generally  keep 
them  feparate  :^if  parted  with  the  badsj  they 
rob  them  ; if  with  the  cows,  they  are  liable 
to  be  “ horned/’  and  are  never  at  reft  : except 
while  tht  cows  are  eating  up  the  beft  of  the 
fodder. 

Some  farmers,  when  tnriieps  run  fttort,  put  ' 
out”  their  two-year-olds  ill  winter:  and  others^ 
when  they  are  plentiful,  graze^”  that  is,  fat 
their  two-year  olds. 

In  general,  however,  they  are  kept  Over- 
year,”  on  meadows  ot  lays,  or  are  fent  to  the 
marflies  or  grazing-grounds,  as  fituations  and 
circumftances  point  out ; and,  it  Michael- 

♦ . W' 

mas,  are  put  to  turneps  as  fatting-cattle. 

The  agiftment  price  for  mo-year-olds,  from 
May -day  to  Michaelmas,  varies  with  the  keep.* 
See  List  of  rates.  For  further  particulars 
fee  the  M'inutes  referred  to  below'. 

IV.  Bullocks  ^.—  This  is  the  grand  objeft 
to  which  every  part  of  the  Norfolk  hufbandry 

more 

* Bullocks.” — This  is  a general  term,'  in  Norfolk,  for 
aH  kinds  of  cattle  at  turneps,  or  other  food,  with  an  in- 

Vo'iw  I.  I-  tention 
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more  or  lefs  tends,  and  which  diftinguillies  it, 
and  has  long  diflinguifhed  it,  from  the  huf- 
bandry  of  all  other  countries. 

The  practice  of  fatting  bullocks  on  turneps 
is,  however,  now  beginning  to  creep  Into 

every  part  of  the  kingdom  : but  it  may  1>« 
faid  to  be  ftill  in  a ftate  of  infancy  every 
where,  except  in  Norfolk;  and  an  accurate 
account  of  the  pradtice  of  this  parent-county 
cannot  fail  of  being  ufeful  to  every  other  tur- 
nep-land  Diftridt. 

Impreffed  with  this  idea,  I fpared  no  pains, 
nor  let  flip  any  opportunity,  of  making  myfelf 
acquainted  with  the  fubjedf.  The  refult  of 
my  obfervations  and  enquiries  I regiftered  as 
they  occurred,  and  appear  in  the  Minutes. 
All,  therefore,  that  remains  to  be  done  in  this 
place,  is  to  make  a general  analyfis  of  the  fub- 


tention  of  being  fatted  ; whether  they  be  oxen,  fleer?, 
heifers,  or  cows.  A limple  general  term  is  much  wanted 
in  this  cafe  ; and,  although  the  term  bullocks  may  not  be 
entirely  free  from  objcftlon,  I fliall,  in  this  place,  adopt 
it.  Dr,  Johnfon  defines  it  “a  young  bull;*’  but  the 
moil  general  acceptation  of  it,  at  prefent,  is — “an  aged  ox.** 

Upon  the  whole  its  meaning  is  vague,  audit  may  without 
much  impropriety,  be  applied  to  fatting  and  fatted  cat- 
tle. 

jed. 
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jeft;  and  to  delineate  its  outline,  fo  as  to  place 
it  in  a regular  and  clear  light  ; and  thereby 
prepare  the  reader  to  go  through  the  Minutes 
with  the  greater  eafe  and  advantage. 

The  four  grand  divifions  of  the  fubjeft 
are, 

1.  The  fpecies  of  bullocks  fatted. 

2.  The  method  of  obtaining  them. 

3.  The  method  of  fatting  them* 

4.  The  method  of  difpofing  of  them. 

I.  Species. — The  only  fpecies  of  cattle  fat- 
led  in  Eaft-Norfolk  may  be  faid  to  be  home- 

breds”  and  Scots,’’  Some  Irilh  beafts’^ 
have,  at  different  times,  but  not  regularly, 
been  brought  into  the  country,  and  have  ge- 
nerally done  very  well.  In  Weft- Norfolk, 

great  numbers  of  Lincolnftiire  and  Yofkfhirc 
oxen  were  formerly,  and  fome  few,  I believe, 
are  now,  fatted  ; but  in  this  Diftridl  they  have 
always  been  confidered  as  much  inferior  t» 
the  Scotch  and  home-bred  ftock, 

Home-breds  confift  of 
Steers, 

Spayed  heifers. 

Open  heifers,  ^ 

Barren  cows. 

Running  calves/’ 

X a TW 
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The  lafl:  is  a fpecics  of  fatting-cattle  pecu- 
liar, perhaps,  to  this  country.  They  are 
calves,  which  are  fuffered  to  run  with  their 
dams  until  they  be  a twelvemonth  or  more 
old : the  cow  being  all  the  while  at  head- 
keep,^’  of  which  the  calf  partakes,  as  well  as 
of  the  milk  of  its  dam  : which,  herfelf,  in  the 
mean  time,  generally  gets  fat  enough  to  be 
fent  to  Smithfield,  with  her  calf  (perhaps,  as 
heavy  as  herfelf ) by  her  fide. 

The  Scotch  cattle  fatted  in  Norfolk 
confift  of 

“ Galloway  Scots  other 
Lowland  Scots*,” 

“ Highlanders  ^ 

Ifle  of  Skys.”- 

'T'heGalhway'S'coi  is  larger-thick,  fliort-legged*, 
mollly  hornlefs,  and  of  a black  or  brindled 
colour : the  flelh  well  grained  ; and  the  form 
altogether  beautiful: — chine  full ; — ^back  broad 
and  level ; — quarter  long  and  full  at  the  nache  y 
round  barrel ; — deep-  girt ; — and  the  bone, 
head,  and  chap,,  in  general,  fine.  ^ 

This  I apprehend  is  thV  genuine  oTlginal 
Galloway  Scot ; and  a principal  part  of  the 
bullocks  brought  intoNorfolkunder  that  name 
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are  of  this  defcriptlon  : — but  the  droves  are 
generally  adulterated  with  a mongrel  fort;  — 
the  produce  of  a crofs  with  the  long-horned 
breed. 

This  fpecles  of  adultery  is  fald  to  be  com- 
mitted and  encouraged  by  the  nobility  and 
janded  gentlemen  of  the  countries  they  are 
bred  in  ; but  the  facfl  appears  to  be,  that  they 
have  already  one  of  the  fined  breed  of  cattle 
in  the  world  upon  their  edates ; and  it  behoves 
them  to  hand  jt  down  to  poderity  as  pure  at 
lead  as  they  received  it.  In  this  age  of  im- 
provement, it  might  be  laudable  to  endea- 
vour to  improve  it  to  the  utmod : not, 
however,  by  foreign  admixtures ; but  by 
giving  the  mod  beautiful  females  to  the 
niod  beautiful  males  of  their  own  breed. 
They  appear  to  me  to  have  much  to  lofe, 
but  nothing  to  gain,  from  eroding,— not  even 
with  the  prefent  long- horned  breed  of  the 
midland  counties. 

This  fpecies  of  Scotch  cattle  appears  to  be 
originally  of  the  county  of  Galloway,  which 
forms  the  fouthern  extremity  of  Scotland ; 
but  they  are  iiow,  it  is  faid,  propagated  in  other 
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parts  of  the  Lowlands,  efpecially  in  the  rich- 
land  counties  of  l.othian,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Edinburgh.  I have  known  them  fat- 
ted to  eighty  ftone  ; and  have  been  informed, 
from  authority  which  I have  no  reafon  to 
doubt,  that  they  have  been  known  to  reach 
near  one  hundred  ftone  (of  fourteen  pounds 
each). 

Lowland  Scots.  The  ordinary  breed  of 
Hack  cattle^  in  the  Lowland  counties,  are  afizc 
below  the  Galloways, — and  appear  to  be  a 
mixture  between  thefe  and  the  Highland  Scots. 
Sixty  ftone  is  a good  weight  for  a Lowland 
Scot.  His  form  and  inclination  to  fat  partake 
of  the  Galloway  breed  : jthc  former,  however,  - 
is  feldom  fo  near  perfeftion  as  is  that  of  a true 
Galloway  Scot.  Lowland  Scots  are  fome  of 
them  horned,  fome'of  them  polled  : their  colour 
black,  or  brindled,  or  dun,  ’ 

^ Highland  Scots,  This  feems  to  be  a diftindt 
breed.  The  fize  is  beneath  that  of  the  Lowland 
Scot : forty  to  fifty  ftone  is  the  ordinary  weight 
©f  a Highland  Scot.  In  form,  flefh,  and  fat- 
ling  quality,  the  Highlanders’"  refemble 
much  the  Galloway  Scots ; except  that  their 
j^acks  in  general  arc  coarfer,  their  bone  pro- 

portionably 
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portionably  larger,  and  in  that  they  have,  in 
general,  but  not  always,  horns, — of  the  mid- 
dle fize,  and  moftly  bent  upward, — like  thofe  of 
the  Wellh  cattle — but  finer. 

In  general  appearance  there  is  a ftrong  re- 
femblance  (their  horns  apart)  between  the 
"Highland  Scots  and  the  black  cattle  of  North- 
Wales  ; but  with  refped:  to  flefli  and  fatting 
■quality, — the  main  objedls, — the  comparifonis 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  Scotch  breed ; which 
the  gentlemen  of  North-Wales  are  faid  to  fetch 
annually  out  of  Scotland,  or  to  buy  them  up 
at  the  Englifii  fairs,  to  be  fatted  for  their  own 
tables. 

The  IJle  of  Skys  appear  to  be  only  a variety 
of  the  Highland  breed  ; coatradfed  by  foil,  or 
climature,  or  both.  They  are,  in  point  of  fize, 
the  lowefi:  in  the  gradation.  But  with  regard 
to  fielh,  fatting,  and  growth  while  fatting, 
they  may  be  faid  to  {land  foremofl.  I have 
known  an  Ifle  of  Sky  Scot,  bought  at  two  years 
and  a half  old  for  lefs  than  forty  {hillings,  reach, 
in  about  twenty  months,  to  forty-five  ftone 

At  that  age  their  growth*’  in  England  is 
-ailonifhing ; owing,  perhaps,  not  more  to 

I 

♦ But  thi<?  was  the  head  bullock  of  a lot  of  half  a 
fcare,  and  is,  perhaps,  a fingular  inftance. 

Z 4 rfi  eir 
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their  nature,  than  to  a change  of  cllmature, 

) - • 

and  a change  of  food.  Much,  however,  dcr 
pends  upon  thdr  age,  If  they  be  intended  for 
immediate  fatting,  four  years  old  is  the  pro- 
perefl:  age.  An  Me  of  Sky  or  a Highland  Scot 
at  two  or  three  years  old  will  grow,  but  he  will 

► i 

not  fat;  at  five  or  fix  he  will  fat,  but  he  will 
not  grow,  while  fatting,  equal  to  a four-}^ear- 
old  bullock.  At  this  age  the  weight  of  Me  of 
Skj  Scots,  when  faty  varies,  from  twenty  to 
forty  ftone. 

r 

Thcfe  are  the  four  fpecies,  or  varieties^  of 
cattle  which  are  brought  by  the  Scotch  dro-? 
vers  to  the  Norfolk  fairs,  and  which  are  bought 
up  and  fatted  by  the  Norfolk  farmers,  under 
the  foregoing  names.  There  may  be  other 
breeds,  and  admixtures  of  cattle,  propagated 
in  Scotland  ; but  not  being  fent  to  this  market, 
they  are  foreign  to  the  prefent  fubjeiff. 

2.  Thi£  method  of  obtaining  bullock$ 
for  fatting, — This  is  either  by 

Rearing,  or  by 
1 ur  chafe. 

Some  farmersjear  all  their  own  fatting-fiock  : 
others  purchafe  the  whole.  But  the  more  ge- 
neral practice  is  to  rear  part,  and  buy  in  parr, 

^iuch 
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Much  depends  upon  fitiuition  ; but  more,  per- 
haps, upon  judgemcBt : .and  dill  more,  per- 
"haps,  upon  an  ample  and  regular  fupply  of  the 
means  oi  purchafe. — It  is- allowed  that  the  af- 
fluent fortunes,  which  were  formerly  made  by 
fome  few  Norfolk  farmers,  were  chiefly  ac- 
quired through  a fuperior  ilcill  in  the  purchafe 
of  flock ; fecQnded  by  a full  fupply  of  money ; 
b.v  which  means  they  were  always  able  to  time 
their  purchafe  to  the  befl  advantage.  But  in 
men  of  inferior  judgement,  and  who  have 
not  money  at  their  command  to  purchafe  when 
the  price  of  ^ock  is  low,  it  is  undoubtedly 
p'.udent  to  rear  the  whole,  or  a principal  part^ 
of  their  ovyn  flock  ^ for,  in  doing  this,  they 
travel  a beaten  track,  and  tread  on  fure  ground, 

The  'purchafe  of  hojnebreds  is  chiefly  at  the 
fairs ; -r- or  at  the  breeders  houfes ; or  on  the 

ca  ^le  hill”  at  Norwich,  where  there  is  a 
weekly  riiarket  ;-T--fometimes  pretty  full  of 
difierein  forts  of  live  flock, 

The  purchafe  of  Scots  is^  in  this  Diflricfl, 
chiefly  at  the  fair  of  St.  Faith’s,  a village  near 
Noi  'wich ; to  which  the  Scotch  drovers  brings 
annually  great  numbers. — See  Min.  27,  and  134. 
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Thefe  Scotch  dealers  have  a fuccefljon  of 
fairs,  which  keep  them  feme  months  in  the 
country  ; during  which  time  a continued  flream 
of  cattle  is  kept  flowing  from  its  various  fources 
in  Scotland  to  its  general  efflux  : which  is  judi- 
cioufly  removed  from  place  to  place,  that  the 
diffufion  may  be  the  more  regular  and  eafy. 

The  fale  begins  the  9th  of  September,  at 
Harlefion,  in  South-Norfolk  j where  its  flay  is 
about  a fortnight.  From  Harleflon  it  moves  on 
to  Wolfpity  in  Suffolk;  and  returns  to  Sechingy 
near  Lynn  in  Norfolk,  the  loth  of  Odlober. 
F^om  Sechc  it  is  removed  to  St,  Faith*s  (its 
grand  flation)  near  Norwich,  the  17th  of 
Odlobcr.  Its  flay,  here,  is  uncertain  : a fort- 
night, or  three  weeks,  or  as  long  as  the  de- 
mand lafls.  There  is  a fair  at  Hale/worth,  a 

few  miles  within  Suffolk,  the  beginning  of 
November ; but  this  feldom,  I believe,  clofes 
altoo-ether  St.  Faith’s  fair.  The  22d  of 

O 

November  it  recommences  in  Norfolk  at 
Hempton-Greeuy  in  the  northern  part  of  Wefl- 
Norfolk  : where  continuing  a w^eek,  or  longer 
time,  it  is  finally  removed  to  Ho^conCy  on  the 

borders  of  Suffolk,  the  beginning  of  Decem.- 

ber ; 
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ber;  and  there  continues  open  until  near 
Chriflmas,  • 

Eaft-Norfolk,  as  obferved  above,  is  princi- 
pally fupplied  at  St.  Faith’s.  The  northern 
Hundreds  fometimes  draw  an  additional  fupply 
from  Hempton-Grecn  ; and  the  fouthern  ones 
from  Halefworth  and  Hoxone ; which,  with 
the  other  fair  in  Suffolk,  lie  within  the  reach 
of  the  Norfolk  farmers. 

The  Highlanders  and  Ifle-of-Skys  arc  chiefly 
or  wholly  oxen ; but  the  Galloway,  and  other 
Lowland  Scots  have  a mixture  of  fpayed 
heifers ; a fpecies  of  fatting-cattle  which  is 
covetted  by  judicious  graziers. 

The  mod  common  age  is  four  years  old  ; 
but  many  of  the  Scotch  cattle  brought  to  thefe 
fairs  are  probably  much  older : fome  of  them 
haye  been  worked  : even  fome  of  the  High- 
landers” arc  faid  to  be  worked  at  the  collieries. 
There  are  alfo  many  three-year-olds,  and  fome 
two  years  old  or  under.  Thefe  are  bought  to 
be  kept  over-year”  in  the  meadows,  marfhes, 
and  grazing-grounds. 

For  the  fame  purpofc,  two-year-old  home- 
breds  are  alfo  purchafed,  the  firfl:  day  of  thefe 
and  at  other  fairs. 

But, 
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But,  for  immediate  fatting,  the  defired  ages 
are  three  years  old  for  homebreds,  and  four 
years  old  for  Scots. 

3.  The  MF.THOD  OP  FATTING.— This  has 
been  already  fpoken  to  in  deferibing  the  appli- 
cation of  TURNEps;  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred  ; as  well  as  to  the  Minutes  mentioned 
at  the  cdofe  of  this  article,  for  Individual  prac- 
tiec.  It  will  neverthelefs  be  proper  in  this 
place  to  take  a general  view  of  the  fubjedt; 

thereby  endeavouring  to  place  it  in  a light  as 
\ 

perfpicuous  as  may  be.  The  hrft  thing  to  be 
confidered  is. 

The  proportion  of  bullocks  to  a given  quan- 
tity of  turneps.  This  depends  on  the  fize  of 
the  bullock,  and  the  quality  of  the  turneps. 
The  general  calculation  is  a middle-fized  bul- 
lock- to  an  acre  of  good  turneps.  Taking  tur- 
n,eps  on  a par,  a fatting-bullock  and  a follower 
coiTie,  perhaps,  nearer  the  real  proportion. 

The  timo  depends  on  the  growth  of  the  tur- 
neps and  the  poffeffion  of  the  bullocks : the 
homebreds  are  ufually  put  to  turneps  about 
Michaelmas  : the  Scots  as  foon  as  they  are 
purchafed.  It  is  obfcrvable,  here,  that  not- 

withflanding  a Scotch  bullock,  efpecially  of 

the 
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thefmaller  kiqd,  never  faw,  perhaps,  a turnep; 
yet,  when  thrown  to  abroad,  in  company  with 
two  or  three  homebreds,  he  generally  foon  learns 
to  break  his  turneps.  Some  particular  bullocks, 
however,  will  receive  a check  before  they  take 
to  them. 

The  place  for  fatting  bullocks  on  turheps  is 
#ither 

The  field. 

The  yard, 

Sheds,  or  hovels. 

The  firft  requires  leaft  attendance  and  atten- 
tipn,  and  is  highly  beneficial  to  light  land  : 
the  fecond  makes  a great  quantity  of  manure, 
but  a wafie  of  ftover  : the  laft  requires  lefs 
litter  ; but  incurs  a greater  portion  of  labour. 

In  a dry,  open  feafon,  bullocks  at  turneps 
do  beft  abroad  : in  wet,  pinching  weather, 
befi:  under  cover. 

Gut  of  thefe  eftablifiied  fafts  arifes  an  ob- 
vioully  eligible  plan  of  management,  where 
circumftances  will  admit  of  it.  In  autumn,  fo 
long  as  the  weather  continues  moderate,  let 
bullocks  remain  abroad  ; but,  whenever  it  fets 
in  very  wet,  or  very  fevere,  take  them  up 
under  cover ; — and  there  let  them  remain 

until 
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until  they  be  finilhed  ; or  until  the  warmth  of 
fpring  calls  them  abroad  again. 

But  the  mod  eligible  method  of  fatting 
depends  on  a variety  of  circumftances  : 

The  foil  and  fituation  ; 

The  conveniencies  in  the  yard  ; 

The  feafon  ; and 

The  fpecies  of  dock  to  be  fatted. 

Cattle  which  have’  been  accudomed  to  lie 
abroad  in  a fevere  climate,  will  dand  the  winter 
in  the  field  better  than  thofe  which  have  been 
ufed  to  a flieltered  yard,  in  a warmer  climate. 

No  general  plan  of  management  can,  there- 
fore, be  laid  down.  All  that  can  be  done  is, 
to  point  out  the  various  modes  in  ufe,  and 
leave  every  man  to  confider  well  his  own  par- 
ticular circumdances,  and  make  his  eleftion 
accordingly. 

4.  The  MARKETS  FOR  BULLOCKS.  The  con- 
fumption  is  divided  between  the  metropolis 
and  the  county.  The  proportion  I never  heard 
guefled  at.  Perhaps  three-fourths,  perhaps 
no  more  than  two-thirds,  of  the  bullocks  fat^ 
ted  in  Norfolk,  are  fent  to  the  London 
market. 
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Norfolk  is  a populous  county;  not  more 
through  the  Norwich  manufactory,  which 
diffufes  itfelf  over  a principal  part  of  it,  than 
from  the  circumllance  of  Norfolk  being 
arable  country. 

The  places  of  fale  are, 

Smithfield  ; 

St.  Ives  * ; 

The  fairs ; and 
The  farmer’s  yard. 

Bullocks  for  the  London  market  are  chiefly 
fent  dircCtly  to  Smithfield  : many,  however, 
go  by  the  way  of  St.  Ives ; and  forae  few 
are  bought  up  in  the  country  by  the  London 
dealers, 

Thofe  fent  to  London  and  St.  Ives  are  put 
under  the  care  of  drovers,  and  generally  fold, 
by  the  falefmen  of  the  refpedtive  markets. 
Some  farmers  follow  their  bullocks  to  thefe 
markets  ; and  fometimes,  but  very  feldom, 
Hand  the  market  themfelves. 

The  advantage  of  fending  bullocks  by  the. 
way  of  St.  Ives  is,  that  if  that  market  prove  a 
bad  one,  they  arc  driven  on  to  Stevenage  ; and 
if  this  does  not  fuit,  are  driven  through  to  the 

* St.  Ives,  in  Kuntingdonfliire. 
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London  market.  But  while  they  are  thus 
driven  from  place  to  place,  they  are  not  only 
accumulating  expenccs,  but  are  fhrinking  in 
carcafe.  From  the  north^weft  quarter  of  the 
county  confiderable  numbers  of  bullocks  are^ 
1 believe,  driven  to  St.  Ives,  and  there  is  one 
drover  from  the  northern  part  of  this  diftridl. 

But  the  grand  market  for  Kullocks  fatted  in 
Eaft-Norfolk  is  Smithfield  : fo  which,  in  the 
feafon,  they  are  driven  weekly,  or  twice  a 
week;  according  to* the  fupply,  and  the dages 
of  the  feafon. 

Smith  of  Erprnghani  has  long  been  the 

t 

common  drover  of  (bis  Diflricti  He  generally 
begins,  about  Candlemas,  to  go  once  a fort- 
night : in  tire  latter  part  of  February,  and  the 
month  of  March,  oiice  a week  :•  in  April, 
May,  and  June',  generally  twice  a week  ; and 
in  Auguil  of  September,  he  ufually  makes 
one  or  two'journies  to  take  off  the  furplus  of 
the  home  confumption,  and  the  barvcfl  beef/^ 
fatted  in  the  marfnes,  grazing-grounds,  and 
lays,  during  the ^courfe  ct  the  j'ummer. 


His  place  of  rendezvous  is  Sr.  Faith’s;  where, 

1 

or  in  his  road  to  it,  the  fanners  meet  him 

► 

with  their  refpedtive  lots. 

Fof 
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For  the  Monday’s  market,  he  fets  out  from 
St.  Faith’s  on  Sunday,  and  reaches  London 
the  Sunday  following.  The  diilanceone  hun- 
dred and  tv/elve  miles. 

At  Mile-End  he  is  met  by  the  falefmen  ; 
who  mark,  and  take,  from  that  time,  the 
charge  of  the  lots  which  are  refpedtively  con- 
figned  to  them.  Sometimes  the  choice  of  a 
falefman  may  be  left  to  the  drover  ; but,  in 
general,  every  farmer  has  his  own  falefman. 

If  the  owners  of  the  bullocks  do  not  attend 
the  market  themfelves,  it  is  the  drover’s  duty 
to  fee  (were  it  podible)  that  juflice  be  done  to 
his  employers ; and  to  receive  the  neat  pro- 
ceeds trom  the  falefmen ; wdio  deliver  ac- 
counts in  this  form  : 


“ Three  Tuns,  Smithfield. 

Seven  beads  fold  for  Mr.  — the  loth  day  of  June  17E2. 


I Waterman  - 14  00 

I Beeton  - 13  o o 

I Andrews  - 12  10  o 

I Sewell  - 12  O O 

I Alexander  - 12  O o 

I Brown  - 12  00 

I Brown  - 13  00 

7 ^88  10  o 


Selling  (at  IS.  6d.)  o 10  6 
'd  oil  & expences  021 
Help  - - _ 019 

Grafs  ---000 
Drover,  J.  Smith,  i 15  o 
Paid  yourfelf  - 86  o 8 

/88  10  o 
(Signed)  S— 1 P~n, 
Bead  and  iheep  falefman.” 
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The  expences  are,  and  have  been  for  many 
years,  invariably  the  fame  ; namely,  feven  Ihil- 

lings  and  a penny  half-penny  a bullock, great 

or  fmall  5 unlefs  when  very-  large  heavy  bul- 
locks are  fent  off,  a day  or  two  before  the 
drove,  as  they  fometimes  are  to  eafe'them  on 
their  journey ; in  which  cafe  the  expence  of 
the  drift  is  fomewhat  more. 

Thefe  accounts,  which  are  payable  at  the 
falefmen’s  bankers,  are  delivered  to  the  owners 
of  the  bullocks,  if  they  attend ; if  not,  to 
the  drover ; who  formerly  brought  down  the 
whole  amount  in  money  ; but  now,  princi- 
pally, in  bills,  at  a Ihort  date,  upon  the  Nor- 
wich bankers. 

The  drover’s  place  of  payment  in  this  neigh- - 
bourhood  is  North-Wallham ; the  firft  market- 
day  after  the  fale.  The  farmers  go  to  his  Inn, 
where  their  accounts  and  calh  are  ready  for 
them.  See  Min.  117. 

Minutes  on  breed. 

For  an  inRance  of  the  excellency  of  the 

lJle*of-Sky-Scot5)  fee  Min.  40. 

For  an  opinion  comparative  between  the 

Scotch  and  the  Norfolk  breeds,  fee  Min.  69. 

For 
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For  an  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Suffolk 
breed,  fee  Min.  69. 

For  an  opinion  that  a three -year -old  Norfolk 
will  fat  as  kindly  as  a four-year-old  Scot,  fee 
Min.  72. 

For  an  inflance  highly  in  favour  of  the  Irljh 
breed,  fee  Min.  no. 

For  an  inRance  of  the  excellency  of  the  Nor- 
folk hxted,  fee  Min.  119. 


Minutes  on  general  management. 


For  an  inftance  of  a grazing-ground  being 
more  friendly  to  heifers  than  to  Reers,  fee 
Min.  39. 

For  refledlions  on  the  rearing  of  cattle,  fee 
Min.  53. 

For  obfervations  on  the  practice  of  diRribut- 
ing  rubbing-pofls  in  paRured  and  teathed  in*- 
clofures,  fee  Min.  66. 

For  an  inRance  of  the  number  and  fpccies 
of  cattle  kept  on  a middle-Rzed  farm,  fee 
Min.  70. 

For  general  obfervations  on  the  winter  ma- 
nagement of  Rore-cattle,  fee  Min.  74. 
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Minutes  on  cows  and  the  dairy. 

For  inftances  of  llieep  being  unfriendly  to 
Qfows,  fee  Min.  8. 

For  an  opinion  that  turneps  are  an  excellent 
food  for  cows  in  the  fpring,  fee  Min.  83. 

For  general  obfervations  on  cheefe-making, 
fee  Min.  108. 

For  general  obfervations  on  making  butter, 
fee  Min.  109. 

Minutes  on  rearing  cattle. 

For  an  evidence  that  young  flock  will  pay 
for  good  keep,  fee  Min.  46. 

For  a method  of  rearing  calve?,  fee 
Min.  53. 

For  an  evil  efFe6t  of  not  fpuying  heifers 
clean,  fee  Min.  69. 

For  various  methods  of  rearing  calves,  fee 
Min.  70. 

For  obfervations  on  the  winter- management 
of  young  flock,  fee  Min.  74. 

Minutes  on  bullocks. 

Species, 

For  the  comparative  value  of  different  breeds 
of  cattle  for  fatting,  fee  Minutes  on  breed, 
above  referred  to. 


For 
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For  obfervations  on  fatting  the  Norfolk 
breed  at  one-year-old,  as  running  calves,’" 
fee  Mint.  69. 

For  reflediions  on  fatting  them  at  two-years- 
old,  fee  Min.  112. 

Buying, 

For  an  account  of  the  Scotch  bullock-fair  of 
St.  Faith’s,  fee  Mm.  27.  and  134. 

For  an  inflance  of  buying  the  Norfolk  breed 
at  Holt  fair,  fee  Mm.  39. 

For  general  obfervations  on  buying  bul- 
locks, fee  Min,  1 10. 

For  further  information  on  this  fubjedf,  fee 
Min.  113. 

Fatting, 

For  a fingular  circumflance  of  the  grazing- 
grounds  of  Foulfham  being  more  nutritious  to 
heifers  than  to  (leers,  fee  Min.  39. 

For  an  incident  on  the  fatting  of  Kle-of-Sky 
Scots  with  great  fuccefs,  fee  Mm.  40. 

For  an  incident  on  the  quantity  of  turneps 
eaten,  and  the  procefs  of  fatting  bullocks  in 
the  yard,  fee  Mm.  56. 

For  an  incident  on  the  proportion  of  bul- 
locks to  turneps  in  the  field,  fee  Min.  57. 

A a 3 For 
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For  obfervations  on  flied  and  out-door  bul- 
locks, fee  Min.  69. 

For  various  inilances  of  individual  pradlice, 
fee  Min.  69. 

For  a method  of  curing  fufflation,  fee 
Min.  72. 

For  the  manner  In  which  bullocks  break 
their  turneps,  fee  Min.  84. 

For  obfervations  on  llred  and  out-door  bul- 
locks, in  fevere  weather,  fee  Min.  93. 

For  an  incident  of  pradlice  particularly  at- 
tended to,  feeJrIiN.97. 

For  further  obfervations  on  this  incident, 
fee  Min.  102.' 

For  fome  account  of  the  Fleg  grazing,  fee 
Min.  106. 

For  further  obfervations  on  the  abovemen- 
tioned  incident  of  pradlice,  fee  Min.  no. 

For  a further  progrefs  in  the  fame  incident, 
fee  Min.  hi. 

For  an  Inflance  of  bullocks  doing  well  at 
grafs,  though  the  weather  was  wet,  fee  Min. 

113. 

For  fome  account  of  grazing  in  Blowfield 
Hundred,  and  in  the  Yarmouth  marlhes,  fee 
Min.  1 18. 

Selling 
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For  an  inflance  of  fale  at  Smithfield,  fee 
Min.  102. 

For  an  account  of  Walfliam  bullock-fair, 
fee  Min.  105. 

For  an  account  of  Worflead  bullock- fair, 
fee  Min.  107^ 

For  another  Inflance  of  fale,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  Smithfield-market,  fee  Min.  hi. 

For  an  account  of  Ingham  bullock- fair, 
fee  Min.  i 12. 

Obfervations  on  a lot  fent  off  to  Smithfield, 
fee  Min.  113. 

For  the  drover’s  method  of  paying  the  farmers; 

with  obfervations  on  that  lot,  fee  Min.  117. 

• ' 

Profit. 

For  an  inflance  of  great  profit  by  the  Ifle- 
of'Sky  Scots,  fee  Min.  40, 

For  calculations  of  profit,  from  the  quantity 
of  turneps  eaten  in  the  yard,  fee  Min.  56. 

For  a calculation  on  the  quantity  eaten  in 
the  field,  fee  Min.  57; 

For  an  inflance  of  low  profit  by  Scots,  fee 
Min.  102. 

For  fundry  inflances  of  great  profit  by 
Scots  and  Irilh  cattle,  fee  Min.  iio,  \ 
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For  an  evidence  that  profit  depends  chiefly 
on  management,  fee  Min.  no. 

For  another  inflance  of  moderate  profit  by 
Scots,  fee  Min.  hi. 

For  an  inflance  of  great  profit  by  homc- 
breds,  fee  Min.  i 19. 

f • 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  in- 
flances  of  profile  which  are  here  adduced,  are, 
taken  colledlively,  much  above  par.  If,  in  a 
common  year,  a bullock,  of  forty  ftone,  pay 
half  a crown  a week  for  fatting,  he  is  thought 
to  have  done  tolerably  well.  Suppofing  him 
to  take  fix  months  time  and,  in  that  time, 
to  eat  an  acre  of  turneps  ; the  grofs  produce, 
on  this  calculation,  will  be  three  pounds  five 
fliillings  ; from  which  dedudl  fifteen  fhil lings 
for  flraw  and  attendance,  the  remainder  is 
fifty  fliillings  for  the  neat  produce  of  the  tur- 
neps ; — exclufive  of  the  value  of  the  teathe, 
or  the  dung,  arifing  from  the  confumption. 

But  it  being  evident  (at  leafl  to  my  mind) 
that  very  much  depends  upon  management,  I 
am  clearly  of  opinion,  that,  by  a judicious 
attention  to  breeding,  or  a proper  choice  in 
purchafing  j-^by  laying-out  farms  convenient- 
ly. 
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ly,  and  adapting  the  mode  of  fatting  to  the 
given  foil  and  fituation ; — by  finifhing  the  bul- 
locks highly,  and  conduding  the  fale  judi- 
cioufly,  the  prefent  par  price  of  two  Ihillings 
and  fixpence  a week,  for  a bullock  of  forty 
Rone,  might  be  raifed  without  extraordinary 
exertion,  to  three  fhillings  or  three  iliillings 
and  fixpence  a week  : — and,  confequently,  the 
neat  par  jproduce  of  an  acre  of  turneps,  on 
the  above  calculation,  to  three  pounds,  or 
three  pounds  ten  Hiillings  an  acre.  To  this 
miift  be  added  the^TEATHE,  wKich,  upon 
the  lighter  lands,  is  one  of  the  main  fupports 
of  the  Norfolk  fyftem  of  hubandry. 
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SHEEP 

NO  CIRCUMSTANCE  in  the  Norfolk 
huibandry  furprized  me  more  than  that  of  find- 
ing the  country  in  a manner  deilitute  of  fhcep. 

In  one  of  my  journies  to  Gunton,  I purpofely 
^rode,  on  horfeback,  through  the  center  of  the 
.county — by  Thetford,  Watton,  Dereham, 
•Reepham,  &c,  in  order  that  I might  catch  a 
general  idea  of  its  rural  economy. 

From  the  nature  of  the  foil,  and  from  the 
prevalence  of  the  turnep-hufbandry,  I had 
conceived  it  to  be  the  land  of  fheep  ; but 
from  the  time  I croffed  the  river  at  Thetford, 
until  I arrived  within  a few  miles  of  the  end 
of  my  journey,  I did  not  fee  one  Jheep  ! 

In  the  north-weft  quarter  of  the  county, 
confiderable  flocks  are  kept : but  in  the  eaftern 
and  fouthern  divifions  the  number  kept,  in  the 
fummer  months,  is  trifling ; except  upon 
commons,  or  about  the  refidences  of  gentle- 
men : and,  except  upon  fome  few  capital 

farms. 
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farms,  upon  which  over-year  flocks  are  kept. 
But  Eaft-Norfolk  farms,  in  general,  are,  in 
the  months  of  July,  Augufl:,  and  September, 
as  free  from  Iheep  as  elephants  ; — except,  per- 
haps, fome  few  kept  on  until  harveft  for, 
what  is  called,  harveft-beef namely, -to 
be  killed  for  the  work-people  in  harveft. 

In  and  round  the  park  of  'Gunton,  a confl- 
derable  flock  was  kept ; and  it  is  chiefly  from 
obfervations  on  this  flock,  that  I gained  my 

information  refpeding  the  Norfolk  breed  of 
flieep. 

The  BREED  of  Norfolk  horfes  was  not  for* 
mcrly,  nor  its  breed  of  cattle  at  prefent^  more 
Angular  than  is  its  breed  of  sheep  ; which, 

it  is  highly  probable,  has  long  been  preferved 

in  purity  ; — I mean  without  adventitious  mix- 
ture of  blood. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  species  of 
flieep : the  one  larger  (weighing  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty-five  pounds  a quarter ) which  is 
the  common  flock  of  the  county  : — the  other 
fmaller  (from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  a quarter), 
which  are  bred  chiefly  upon  the  heaths  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Brandon  and  Methwold,  In 
the  fotith-weft  quarter  of  the  county.  Thefe  go 

by 
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by  the  name  of  heath-fheep  but  differ  in 
no  refpcfl:  from  the  common  fort ; except  in 
that  of  their  being  fmaller,  and  in  that  of  their 
wool  being  finer. 

The  charadteriftics  of  a Norfolk  Iheep  arc 
thefe  : 

The  carcafe  long  and  {lender. 

The  fleece  fliort  and  fine. 

The  legs  long,  and  black,  or  mottled. 

The  face  black,  or  mottled. 

The  horns— of  the  ewes  and  wedders,  mid- 
die-fizcd,  and  fomewhat  firaight ; refembling 
thofe  of  the  Dorfetfhire  ewes,  fo  well  known, 
now,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  the 
mothers  of  hoiife-lamb ; — but  thofe  of  the 
rams  are  very  large,  long,  and  fpiral,  like  the 
'horns  of  the  Wiltfhire  ram. 

The  loin  of  a Norfolk  fheep,  of  the  beft 
mould,  is  wide,  and  the  hind-quarters  fuf- 
ficiently  large  for  the  general  make  ; but  the 
fore-quarc@rs,  in  general,  are'  very  deficient. 

The  fhoulders  low,  the  back  aukwardly  high, 
and  the  chine  fharp,  and  unfightly. 

This  is,  at  leaft,  too  generally  the  cafe  ; I 
have,  however,  feen  fome  of  them  with  tole- 
rable backs  ^ and  I am  confidently  of  opinion, 

that 
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that  If  the  Norfolk  breeders  of  Ihecp  would 

pay  lefs  attention  to  their  countenances” 

(that  is,  the  colour  of  their  faces)  and  more  to 

their  carcafes,  the  prefent  breed,  viewed  in  a 

general  light,  might  be  very  highly  improved : 

not,  however,  by  the  introdudlion  of  flrange 

breeds,  and  unnatural  croffings ; but  by  a 

judicious  choice  of  the  males  and  females  of 

their  own  breed  ; — which,  taken  all  in  all,  even 

at  prefent,  appears  to  be  fingularly  well  adapted 

to  the  foil  and  fyflem  of  management  prevalent 

in  this  country- 

¥ 

They  may  be  bred,  and  will  thrive,  upon 
heath  and  barren  Iheep-walks,  where  nine- 
tenths  of  the  breeds  in  the  kingdom  would 
Rarve : they  Rand  the  fold  perfectly  well : fat 
freely  at  two  years  old  : bear  the  drift,  remark- 
ably  well,  to  Smithheld,  or  other  diRant  mar- 
kets; and  the  fuperior  flavor  of  the  Norfolk 
mutton  is  univerfally  acknowledged. 

Therefore,  the  Norfolk  hufbandman,  In 
their  fheep,  as  well  as  In  their  cattle,  have  much 
to  lofe  : and  the  almoR  only  thing  they  have 
to  gain  is  a better  chine*,  which,  with  a judi- 
cious attention  to  their  own  breed,  might  be- 
yond 
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yond  a doubt  be  obtained,  without  hazarding 
any  of  their  prefent  advantages. 

The  long-wooled  breeds  of  Lincolnflilre, 
Huntingdonfhire,  and  Leicefterlhire,  have  of 
late  been  attempted  to  be  introduced,  by  gentle- 
men, in  different  parts  of  the  county  ; and 
mongrels  have  been  reared  from  a mixture  of 
the  two  breeds : but  neither  the  country,  nor 
the  gentlemen  themfelves,  are  likely  at  prefent, 
to  gain  either  advantage  or  credit  from  their 
experiments  : faving  that  praife  which  is  due 
to  every  experimentalifl;  in  agriculture. 

It  is  far  from  being  my  intention  to  check 
the  laudable  fpirit  of  experimenting ; but  in 
this,  as  in  almofl  every  other  cafe,  I wifh  that 
it  fhould  be  condudled  with  caution  : a valu- 
able breed  of  ftock,  adapted  to  a given  foil 
and  fituation,  is  an  acquifition  of  ages ; but 
let  their  fuperior  excellencies  be  what  they 
may,  a few  years  are  fufficient  to  lofe  them, 

perhaps,  irretrievably. 

I am  an  admirer  of  the  prefent  beautiful 
breed  of  Leicefterfliire  flieep  ; which,  as  to 
form,  are  undoubtedly  fuperior  to  any  other 
breed  in  the  kingdom,  and  are  admirably 
adapted  to  the  foil  and  fituation  they  are  bred 

in  ; 
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in;  as  well  as  to  every  other  rich  inclofed  grafs- 
iand  country ; and  confequently  may  not  be 
unfit  for  the  paddocks  of  gentlemen  in  this  or 
any  other  country ; nor,  perhaps,  altogether 
improper  for  the  £i2j^-Norfolk  farmers,  who 
keep  only  a few  Iheep,  for  the  purpofes  above- 
mentioned,  But,  taken  in  a general  light,  as 
a breed  for  the  county  at  large,  they  appear  to 
me  to  be  wholly  unfit. — I believe  they  will  not 
live  upon  the  heaths,  and  open,  extenfive,  un- 
produdlve  fheep-walks  of  Weft-Norfolk,  fo 
well  as  the  prefent  breed  of  heath -fheep  of  that 
country  ; 1 know  they  will  not  (land  the  fold  fo 
well,  nor  travel  fo  well  to  the  London  marker, 
nor  fell  for  fo  much  by  the  pound  when  they 
arrive  there,  as  will  the  prefent  breed  of  Nor- 
folk Iheep  in  general ; which,  aukward  in  form 
as  they  undoubtedly  are  at  prefent,  appear  to 

me,  from  a knowledge  of  different  breeds,  to 

/ 

be  better  adapted  to  the  foil,  fituation  and 
fyftem  of  management  of  the  county  at  large, 
than  any  other  breed  at  prefent  exiiling  in  the 
Ifland. 

The  general  economy  or  fyftem  of  ma- 
nagement of  fheep  in  this  country  is  mentioned 
in  Min.  122,  on  the  Iheep-lhow  ofCaw'fton*, 

in 
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in  which  alfo  the  particular  pracHce  of  this 
DiflrI6t  is  fo  far  pointed  out  as  relates  to  the 
lambs  and  crones  bought  at  that  fair  ; which 
with  thofe  of  Kenninghall  and  Kipping,  alfo 

held  in  the  fummer  months,  form  the  grand 
communication  between  the  two  (ides  of  the 
county. 

If  a farmer  do  not  lay  in  his  intended  flock  at 
thefe  fairs,  he  buys  hoggards  at  the  fpring 
fairs';  letting  them  run  in  the  fallows,  lays, 
and  ftubbles  until  autumn  ; and  finifliing  them 
with  turneps  the  enfuing  winter. 

For  the  method  of  fatting  them  on  turneps, 
fee  that  article. 

For  the  admeafurement  of  a Jljcep-fold^  fee 
Min.  I. 

For  an  evidence  of  fheep  being  inimical  to 
cowSy  fee  Min.  8. 

For  an  inftance  of  advantage  of  fbcep-fold  to 
barley,  fee  Min.  it. 

Fot  an  experiment  and  oblervations  on  the 
time  of  putting  the  ram  to  the  ewes,  fee 
Min.  17. 

For  an  experiment  with  Jloeep-fold  tor  wheat, 
fee  Min.  18. 


For 
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For  an  incident  of  fheep-fold  checking  the 
turncp-fly,  fee  Mim.  21. 

Fdr  an  evidence  that  different  breeds  0^  Iheep 
iffed:  different  fpccies  of  food,  fee  Min.  75. 

For  obfervations  on  ewes  lambing^  fee 
Min.  76. 

For  an  inftance  of  the  effedt  of  good  keep 
on  young  lambs,  fee  Min.  78. 

For  an  incident  on  crojfing  LeicCfiierlhire 
ewes  with  a Norfolk  rann,  fee  Min.  82. 

For  an  inftance  of  prolificknefs  in  the  Norfolk 
breed  of  fheep,  fee  Min.  86. 

' 'For  an  in  (lance  of  cutting  ridgil-\2.mbsy  fee 
Min.  99. 

For  a further  evidence  of  an  almoft  total 
privation  of  (lieep  in  Eaft-Norfolk^  * fee 
Min.  106. 

For  obfervations  on  Cawjlon  Jheep-Jhcw,  fee 
Min.  123. 
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R A B BIT  9. 

THE  SOIL  of  this  county,  viewed  at  large^, 
might  be  termed  a rabbit-foil  ; and  it  is  highly 
probable  that,  before  its  prefent  fyftem  of  huf- 
bandry  took  place,  a conhderable  part  of  it 
was  occupied  by  this  fpecies  of  live  flock.  * 

At  prefent,  however,  they  are,  in  this  Dif* 
tridl,  wifely  confined  to  the  heathlets,  and  the 
barren  hills  upon  the  coafl.  A level  country 
is  unfit  for  rabbit-warrens,  but  convenient  for 
the  plow : on  the  contrary,  rabbits  delight  in 
the  fides  of  fandy  hills ; which,  where  turn- 

vvrift  plows  arc  not  in  ufe,  are  extremely  incon- 
venient for  tillage ; and,  when  cultivated,  arc 
generally  unprodu6live. 

The  rabbit,  on  level  ground,  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  make  its  burrow ; the  excavated  mould 

• 

is  all  to  be  dragged  upward  to  the  furface  : 
hence  a piece  of  ground,  altogether  level,  can 
feldom  be  flocked  fuccefsfully  with  rabbits; 

iinkfs 
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unlefs  It  be  firft  laid  up,  by  art,  at  a great  ex- 
pence, into  inequalities. 

On  the  contrary,  againft  the  fide  of  a fteep 
hill,  the  rabbit  has  no  difficulty  to  encounter  : 
the  declivity  affords  him  a ready  vent  for  his 
mould;  his  work  is  all  doivn-hill:  and  — unlefs 
tlie  foil  be  too  ftubborn,  or  too  rocky,  for  the 
rabbits  to  work  freely  among, — a broken  hilly 
country  may  generally  be  ftocked  with  advan* 
tage ; provided  a tolerable  market  for  the  car- 
c^fes  can  be  had  within  reach: 

There  are,  perhapsj  few  fandy  or  other 
loofe- foiled  hills^  which  would  not  pay  better  in 
rabbit-warren  than  under  any  other  courfe  of 
hufbandry. 

For  an  inftance  of  an  improvement  by  con- 
verting unprodufkive  fandy  hills  into  rabbit- 
vVarrens,  fee  Min.  79. 
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S W I N E. 

THE  NUMBER  of  fwlne  reared  and  fat-^ 
ted  in  Norfolk  is  very  confiderable  : the  dairy 
in  fummer,  the  fiubbles  in  autumn,  and  the 
barns  and  llables  in  winter,  fuFniih  a conflanc 
fupply  of  fuilenanee  ; while  the  great  quanti- 
ties of  buck  raifed  in  this  country  furnilhes 
an  ample  fource  of  fatting. 

In  Norfolk,  however,  as  in  other  Diftridts, 

•• 

farmers  differ  widely  about  the  proper  number 
to  be  kept,  upon  a given  farm,  under  givei> 
circumftances.  It  may  neverthelcfs  be  faid 
that,  in  general,  they  are  fully  aware  that  a 
moderate  number  well-done-to,  are  more  pro- 
fitable, in  the  end,  than  a greater  number 
badly  kept ; — yet  there  are  fome  feW'  men,, 
even  in  Norfolk,  whofe  half-ftarvcd  herds  are 
nuifances  to  the  neighbourhoods  they  are  kept 
in  ; without  affording  either  pleafure,  or  ex- 
traordinary profit,  to  their  refpeftive  owners. 

The 
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The  fpeclcs  of  fwlne,  which  formerly  was 

univerfal  throughout  the  country,  is,  like  the 
fheep,  a flcndcr  long-legged  animal;  but,  like 
thofc,  is  of  quick  growth,  and  prone  to  fat  at 
an  early  age  : I have  feen  them,  at  iix  months 
old,  near  three  quarters  grown,  and  as  fat  as 
pigs  in  general  are,  at  nine  or  twelve.  Their 
fizc  is  not  large  ; fifteen  to  twenty  fionc  (four- 
teen pvounds)  is  a good  weight  for  a fat  well- 
grown  hog. 

But  the  old  original  fort”  is  now  nearlv 
loft ; the  Chinefc  and  Berkfliire  breeds  have  of 
late  been  introduced  ; fo  that,  at  prefent,  Nor- 
folk exhibits  the  fame  motley  mixture  of 

breeds,  which  may  be  feen  in  almofl  every 
other  county  in  the  kingdom. 

Farmers  in  general  rear  their  own  pigs  : 
keeping,  according  to  the  fizc  of  their  farms, 
one  or  more  fows,  which  in  general  are  fatted 
young,  and  /payed  before  they  he  fatted;  through 
tvhich  means  their  flefii  is  thought  to  be  much 
improved. 

They  are  fatted  almoll:  univerfally  on  buck* 
which  is  fometimes  cruflrcd,  and  fometimes 
given  to  them  whole.  It  is  a auick  good  fat- 

O i.  o 
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ting ; fomewhat  fimllar  to  barley ; not  fo  good 
as  peas. 

The  confuniption  lies  principally  with  the 
county  : fome  few,  but  I believe  no  great  num- 
ber, are  fent  to  the  London  market. 

They  are  in  general  killed  as  porkers, — and 
cither  carried  to  the  ped-market,  or  pickled 
for  family-ufe  : not  put  down  in  tubs,  for  keep- 
ing, in  the- fouth-of- England  manner;  but  only 
immerged  in  brine,  for  prefent  ufe  ; and  in  this 
manner  are  continued  to  be  temporarily  prefer- 
ved,  from  time  to  time,  throughout  the  year  ; 
a fpecies  of  houfnold  management  I have  not 

. V ^ ► 

met  with  elfewhere. 

For  a lingular  inllance  of  fatting  hogs  loofe 

t 

in  a yard,  fee  Min.  52. 
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POULTRY, 

NORFOLK  is  celebrated,  and  juftly,  for 
its  Turkies.  The  fpecies  is  large  ; their  flelh, 
neverthelefs,  fine ; and  the  number  reared 
greater  than  that  produced  in  any  other  Difi-  ^ 
tridt  of  equal  extent ; owing,  perhaps,  to  one 
circumftance.  It  is  underftood,  in  general, 
that,  to  rear  turkies  with  fuccefs,  it  is  neceflaiy 
that  a male  bird  fi)ould  be  kept  upon  the  fpot, 
for  the  fame  purpofe  that  a gander,  a drake, 

ora  male  fowl  is  kept;  namely,  tp  impregnate 
the  eggs  individually.  This  deters  not  only  ’ 
cottagers,  who  are  afraid  of  the  expence  of 
keeping  a gluttonous  turkey-cock  the  year 
round,  but  many  farmers,  who  difiike  the  noife 
and  troublefomenefs  of  thele  animals,  from 
breeding  turkies.  But  the  good  houfewives 
of  this  country  know  that  a daily  intercourfe 
is  unneceflary ; and  that,  if  the  hen  be  fent  to 
a neighbouring  cock  previous  to  the  feafon  of 
exclufion,  one  adl  of  impregnation  is  fufficient 

B b 4 , for 
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for  one  brood.  Thus  relieved  from  the 
expence  and  difagrceablenefs  of  keeping  a 
male  bird,  moil  little  farmers,  and  many  cot- 
tagers, rear  turkics.  This  accounts  for  the 
number  : and  the  fpccies,  and  the  food  they 
are  fatted  with  (which,  I believe,  is  wholly 
buck)  account  for  their  fuperior  fize  and  qua- 
lity. 

With  rcfpcdl  to  geese,  pucks  and  fow’ls 
of  this  country,  nothing  is  noticeable;  ex- 
cept that  they  are,  in  general,  below  the 
common  fize,  and  that  it  is  a pradtice  to  put. 
voung  goflings  upon  green  wheat  : a piece  of 
houfewifery  which  perhaps  is  peculiar  to  the 
country. 

Poultry  of  every  fpecies  are  fold,  in  the  mar- 
kets, ready  picked  and  ikewered  fit  for  the  fpir ; 
and  are,  in  general,  fo  well  fatted,  and  dreiled 
up  in  fuch  neatnefs  and  delicacy,  as  fnew  the 
Norfolk-houfevvives  to  be  mifireires  in  the  art 
of  managing  poulrr}'. 
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41. 

DECOYS. 

THE  LAKES,  and  large  pools,  VN^hich 
abound  in  the  fouthcrn  Hundreds  of  Eall- 
Norfolk,  are  the^  nurferies  of  innumerable 
flights  of  wild-fowl, ' of  various  fpecles,  but 
principally  ducks ; which  are  taken  in  great 
numbers  in  decoys,  formed  on  the  maargins  of 
thefc  waters  ; and  which,  in  eligible  fituatlons, 
may  well  be  confidcred  as  objefts  of  rural 
economy. 

Much  judgment  is  requifite  in  forming  and 
managing  a decoy.  A gentleman  in  this 
neighbourhood  had  a perfon  out  of  Lincolnfliire 
to  make  one  for  him.  But,  after  a great  ex- 
pence  of  cutting  pipes,  fixing  ficreens,  nets, 
he.  it  proved  unfucccfsful.  The  pipes  were 
too  ftraight,  too  clofe  and  confined,  and  too 
narrow  at  the  mouth  ; without  any  banks  for 
the  wild  fowl  to  bafic  upon.  Upon  the  whole, 
it  was  too  much  like  a trap  to  be  taken. 

The  leading  principles  of  a decoy  are  thefc. 

The 
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The  wlld-duck  5s  a very  fhy  bird,  and  de- 
lights in  retirement.  The  firft  ftep,  therefore, 
is  to  endeavour  to  make  the  given  water  a 
peaceful  afylum,  by  fuffering  the  ducks  to 
reft  on  it  undifturbed.  The  fame  love  of  con- 
cealment leads  them  to  be  partial  to  waters 
whofe  margins  abound  with  underwood  and 
aquatic  plants  : hence,  if  the  given  water  is 
not  already  furniflied  with  thefe  appendages, 
they  muft  be  provided  ; for  it  is  not  retire- 
ment, alone,  which  leads  them  into  thefe  rc- 
ceffes,  but  a fearch  after  food,  alfo. 

Ncverthelefs,  at  certain  times  of  the  day, 
when  wild-fowl  are  off  their  feed,  they  arc 
equally  delighted  with  a fmooth,  graffy  mar- 
gin, to  adjuft  and  oil  their  plumage  upon. 
On  the  clofe-paftured  margins  of  large  wa- 
ters frequented  by  wild-fowl,  hundreds  may 
be  feen  amuling  thcmfelves  in  this  way  : and^ 
perhaps,  nothing  draws  them  fooner  to  a 
water  than  a conveniency  of  this  kind  :-«r 

hence  it  becomes  effentially  neceffary  to  fucr 
cefs  to  provide  a grafty,  flielvlng,  fmooth-r 
ftiavcn  bank  at  the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  in  order 
to  draw  the  fowl,  not  only  to  the  water  at  large. 


but  to  the  deftred  part  of  it. 
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Having,  by  thefe  means,  allured  them  tp- 
the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  or  canal,  leading  froni 
the  water  to  a tunnel  net,  fixed  at  the  head 
of  it ; but  hid  from  the  fight,  among  trec^ 
and  aquatic  plants the  difficulties  now  re- 
maining are  thpfe  of  getting  them  off  the 
bank  into  the  water,  without  taking  wing ; 
and  of  leading  them  up  the  pipe  tp  the  fnarc 

which  is  fet  for  them. 

> 

To  get  them  off  the  bank  into  the  water, 
a dog  (the  more  he  is  like  a fox  the  better) 
fteals  from  behind  a Ikreen  of  reeds,  which  is 
placed  by  the  fide  of  the  pipe  to  hide  the  d^- 
coyman,  as  well  as  his  dog,  until  the  fignal 

be  given.  On  feeing  the  dog,  the  ducks  rufh 
into  the  water ; where  the  wild-fowl  confidcr 
themfelves  as  fafe  from  the  enemy  which  had 
affailed  them. 

t 

But  among  the  wild-fowl,  a parcel  (per-  ' 
haps,  eight  or  ten)  of  duoy-duds  have  mixed, 

and  were,-probably,  inftrumental  in  bringing 
them,  with  greater  confidence,  on  to  the  bank. 
As  fooH  as  thefe  are  in  the  water,  they  make 
for  the  pipe  ; at  the  head  of  which  they  have 
been  confi^ntly  fed  ; and  in  which  they  have'al- 
ways  found  an  afylum  from  the  dog.  The 

wild- 
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wild-ducks  follow;  while  the  dog  keeps  dri- 
ving behind  ; and,  by  that  means,  takes  off 
their  attention  from  the  trap  they  are  en- 
tering. 

As  foon  as  the  decoyman,  who  is  all  the 
while  obferving  the  operation  through  peep- 
holes in  the  reed-fkreen,  fees  the  entire  fhoal 
under  a canopy  net,  which  covers  and  inclofes 
the  upper  part  of  the  pipe,  he  ihews  himfelf; 
when  the  wild-fowl  indantlv  take  wins: : but 
their  wings  meeting  with  an  impervious  net, 
inllead  of  a natural  canopy  formed  of  reeds 
and  bullrufhes,  they  fall  again  into  the  water, 
and,  being  afraid  to  recede,  the  man  being 
clofe  behind  them,  pufli  forward  into  the  tail 
of  the  tunnel-net  which  terminates  the 
pipe*. 

This  being  the  ufe  of  the  pipe,  its  form  be- 
comes obvious.  It  ought  to  refemble  the  out- 
let of  a natural  brook,  or,  a natural  inlet  or 
creek  of  the  principal  water.  The  mouth 
ought  to  be  fpacious,  and  free  from  confine- 

* I was  told  by  the  proprietor  of  a decoy,  who  is  him- 
felf  fond  of  the  diverfion,  and  whofe  veracity  I have  no 
reafon  to  doubt,  that  he  has,  in  this  way,  caught  “ nine 
dozen  at  a pufli.’’ 

mcnr, 
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menr,  that  the  wild-fowl,  on  their  lirft  rulhing 
into  the  water,  and  while  they  have  yet  the 
power  of  recollcdtion,  may  be  induced  to  be- 
gin  to  follow  the  tame  ducks;  and  for  the  fame 
purpofe  it  ought  to  be  crooked,  that  its  in- 
ward narrownefs,  and  nets,  may  not,  in  the 
firfi:  inftance,  be  perceived.  The  lower  part  of 
a French  horn  is  confidered  as  the  bell  form  oi 
the  pipe  of  a decoy. 

One  material  circumftance  remains  yet  to  be 
explained.  It  is  the  invariable  nature  of  wild- 
fowl to  take  wing  with  their  heads  toward  the 
wind  ; and  it  is  always  imprudent  to  attempt 
to  take  them  in  a decoy,  unlefs  the  wind  blow 
down  the  pipe  : for,  while  their  enemy  is  to 
leeward  of  them,  they  have  lefs  fcruple  to  go 
up  the  pipe,  making  fure  of  an  efcape  by  their 
wings,:  but  what  is  of  dill  more  confequence, 
if  the  wind  fet  up  the  pipe,  when  they  take 

I 

wing  under  the  canopy  net,  fome  of  them 
would  probably  efcape  (a  circumftanee  alw^ays 

to  be  dreadedj,  and  thofe  which  fell  again  into 
the  water  would  fall,  of  courfe,  with  their 

heads  toward  the  wind,  and  would,  with  greater 
difficulty,  be  driven  into  the  tunnel. 

This 
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This  circumftance  Is  fo  well  known,  by  dc- 
coymen  in  general,  that  every  decoy  is,  wheri 
eircumftances  will  admit  of  it,  furnilhed  with 
three  or  four  different  pipes,  pointing  to  dif- 
tind  quarters  of  the  horizon,  that  no  oppor-*’ 
tunity  may  be  loft  on  account  of  the  wind,' 
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BEES. 

A CONSIDERABLE  quantity  of  honej^ 
is  collected  in  Norfolk  *,  but,  in  general,  it  is 
of  an  inferior  quality  : owing,  as  it  is  gene- 
rally believed,  to  the  quantity  of  buck  which 
is  annually  grown  in  this  country,  and  which 
is  highly  grateful  to  bees  ; affording  them  an 
ample  fupply  of  honey. 

It  does  not,  however,  appear  clear  to  me, 
that  the  inferior  quality  of  the  Norfolk  honey 
is  owing  to  its  being  collected  from  this  plant. 
It  refembles,  in  colour  and  fmell,  the  honey  of 
the  north  of  England,  collccfted  from  the 
heaths,  moors,  and  fells,  which  abound  in 
that  part  of  the  ifland  : and  it  appears  to  me 
probable,  that  the  brownnefs  and  ranknefs  of 
the  Norfolk  honey  is  owing  to  the  fame  caufe  ; 
namely,  heath  ; — which  not  only  abounds  on 
the  little  heathy  waftes,  which  occur  In  al- 
mofl  every  part  of  the  county;  but  feems  to 
be  a natural  production  of  the  foil  in  general ; 

ne- 
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frequently  rlfing,  even  in  good  foil,  on  ditch- 
banks,  and  other  uncultivated  places ; fo  that  ^ 
the  evil,  if  not  wholly,  is,  in  part,  occafioncd 
by  the  heath  ; which,  it  is  a notorious  fadt, 
alfords  much  honey,  but  of  a bad  quality. 

I will  not,  however,  infer  from  this,  that 
buck  is  produdtive  of  fine  honey,  and  that  it 
has  no  iliare  in  the  debafement  of  the  Norfolk 
honey.  The  flowers  of  buck  have  no  doubt 
z powerful^  lufcious  which  is  difagreeahlc 

to  many  people  ; but  are  not  thofe  of  beans 
equally  powerful,  equally  lufeious,  and  to 
fome  perfons  equally  difagreeable  ? I only 
wifh  that  the  evil  effedt  of  buck  upon  the 
quality  of  honey,  may  be  doubted^  until  it  be 
proved^  by  accurate  experiments. 

For  an  inftance  of  a depopulated  hive  being 
taken  poflcfiion  of  by  a new  colony,  fee 
Min.  126. 
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THE  MOTIVE  for  forming  a fegifter  of 
fates  and  proportions  was,  principally,  my 
own  practice.  A man  who  lits  down  to 
pradtife  in  a DiftridI:  whofe  euftdms  he  is  a 
ftranger  to,  has  many  difficulties  to  ehcounten 
An  ignorance  of  the  current  prices  of  mate- 
rials, labour,  and  produce,'  is  not  one  of  the 
lead;  and  he  finds  it  expedient  to  make  him- 
felf  acquainted  with  thefe  particulars,  as  foon 
as  poffible^ 

VoL.  I,  C c 
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My  motive  for  endeavouring  to  perfeft  the 
lift,  and  forpubliftiingit,  is  three-fold.  Firfr, 
it  will  be  a proper,  and,  in  fome  meafure,  a 
neceffary,  appendage  to  the  prefent  volumes. 
Second,  it  may  be  a guide  to  the  inexperienced: 
A gentleman,  or  any  man,  who  undertakes 
the  management  of  an  eftate,  or  a farm,  with- 
out having  been  regularly  initiated  in  the  em- 
ployment, ftands,  in  his  own  country,  in  a 
lituation  fimilar  to  that  which  a praditioner 

finds  himfelf  in,  when  he  firft  enters  a frefii 

\ 

Dlftridt : and  the  prefent  liil;  may  not  be  found 
ufeful  to  the  inexperienced  in  Norfolk^  only  ; 
but  may  ferve,  m fome  _^meafure,  as  a guide 
to  thofe  in  other  counties  : for  althoueh  the 
prices  of  labour  and  produce  vary  in  every 
Diftridl ; yet  an  authentic  rcgifler  of  thofe  of 
any  one,  may  ferve  to  leffen  the  number  of  ini- 
pofitions  which  gentlemen  are  liable  to,  on 
their  firit  entrance  into  the  field  of  pradlicc. 
And,  laftly,  a colle^ion  of  regifters  of  rates 
of  labour,  in  different  and  diflant  Diffridls, 
will  not  only  be  a ffill  better  guide  to« 
the  beginner  ; but  may  be  found  ufeful  to 
pradtitioners  in  general ; in  affiffing  them  to 
regulate  their  refpedlive  lifts  of  prices* 
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The  particulars  which  I colleded  In  Nor- 
folk fall,  aptly,  under  the  following  heads. 

I.  Bricklayers  work. 

1.  Materials. 

2.  Labour.  ^ 

I 

3.  Proportions. 

II.  Carpenters  work. 

1.  Materials. 

2.  Labourers. 

III.  Thatchers  work. 

I.  Materials. 

. Labourers. 

3.  Proportions. 

IV.  Woodlands  and  Hedges. 

1.  Produce. 

2.  Labour. 

V.  Husbandry. 

1.  Yearly-fervants. 

2.  Day-labourers. 

3.  Road  team-work. 

4.  Soil-procefs. 

5.  Manure-procefs. 

6.  Seed-procefs. 

7.  Vegetating-procefs. 

8.  Harvcfb-procefs. 

9.  Barn-management. 

10.  Markets. 

I 

, II.  Grafsland. 

C c 2 
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I,  BRICKI.AYERS  WORK. 

I.  Materials. 

Common  red  bricks  *,  15  to  16s.  a thoufand. 

Hard-burned,  i6  to  lyj.  a thoufand. 

Stone-coloured,  21  to  23J.  a thoufand. 

Flooring-bricks,  9 inches  fquare,  8s,  a 
hundred. 

ft 

12  inches  fquare,  i8j.  a 

hundred. 

18  inches  fquare,  50/,  a 

hundred. 

Common  pan- tiles,  £os*  a thoufand. 

Glazed  pan-tiles,  90^.  a thoufand. 

Plane*tiles,  i6j.  a thoufand. 

Ridge-tiles,  Sos,  a thoufand. 

Pipe-drain  bricks,  14  to  i8j.  a hundred. 

Dreeps’^— offset  bricks,  20.r.  a thoufand. 

Lumps’’ — barn-floor  bricks,  30J.  a thou- 
fand. 

— — — large  ditto,  ^os.  a thoufand. 

Old  bricks  (half-bricks,  half-bats),  12s.  a 
thoufand. 

Old  foundation-blocks  (rough  malfes  of 
brick  and  lime  cemented  together),  2/.  6^,  a 
load. 

* Gage,— nine  inches  long  ; four  inches  and  a quarter 
wide  ; and  two  inches  and  one-eighth  thick. 
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Cafting  and  carting  the  clay,  and  making 

and  burning  bricks,  yj.  a thoufand. 

pantiles,  30J.  a thoufand. 

Taking  down  brick  walls,  and  cleaning  the 
bricks,  2s,  6d.  a thoufand  j reckoning  two 
bats  for  one  brick. 

Cleaning  loofe  bricks,  7s.  a thoufand. 

Price  of  fea-ftones,  is.  to  is.  6d.  a load. 
Pulling  down  old  fea-ftone  walls,  and  clear- 
ing and  forcing  the  ftones,  55.  a fquare  ftatute 
rod  (namely,  about  30  fquare  yards). 

Lime,  ^s.  to  10/.  ^d.  a chaldron  (of  3Z 
bulhels). 

Cafting  and  carting  marl  and  burning  it  into 
lime,  i^d.  and  beer,  or  20^5^.  a chaldron. 

One  chaldron  of  coals  (36  bufhels)  burn  7 

chaldron  of  lime  (32  buftiels). 

> 

Clay  ij.  a load, 

Hair,  is.  to  i^d.  a buftiek 
Sap  laths,  14^.  a bundle. 

Pantile  laths,  yj.  a bundle^ 

2.  Labour. 

Journeymen’s  wages,  zod.  and  beer,  or 
IS.  lid.  a day. 

Labourer’s  wages,  ir,  and  beer,  or  is.  ^d. 
a day. 

^ ^ 3 Lay- 
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Laying  bricks,  icd.  a fqiiare  3^ard,  (of 
14  inch  work;  that  is,  one  ^nd  a half  brick, 
thick). 

Foundation,  15.  (the  fame  thicknefsj. 

Labour  and  lime,  zed,  a yard. 

Laying  pan-tiles  on  inter-laths  and  mortar, 
4J.  a fquare  (of  100  fquare  feet). 

Plaiflering,  id,  a fquare  yard. 

Ceiling,  4/i.  a fquare  yard. 

Rendering  (that  is,  one  coat  of  plaiflering) 
between  fpars,  id,  halfpenny  a yard. 

Laying  brick  floors  in  mortar,  i^d,  a yard. 

Laying  barn-floors  with  clay,  halfpenny 
to  6d.  a yard. 

Laying  hay-chamber-floors  with  ditto,  4^. 
halfpenny  to  6d, 

Daubing  on  ftudwork,  4J.  halfpenny  a yard. 

Stopping  and  plaiflering  old  daubing,  id.  a 
yard. 

V I 

, 3.  Proportions. 

> 

A fquare  yard  of  9 inch  work  (that  is,  a 
brick  in  length  thick)  takes  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  bricks  (the  gage  fmall). 

One  chaldron  of  Norfolk  lime  will  lay  about 
two  thoufand  bricks. 

* Tcm^'ering  the  clay  and  dreffing  the  floor  included. 
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One  load  of  fea-ftones  will  pave  about  ten 
fqiiare  yards. 

One  load  of  clay  will  lay  (in  the  Norfolk 
manner j about  eight  fquare  yards  of  barn- 
floor. 

11.  CARPENTERS  WORK.* 

1.  Materials. 

Oak  timber  as  it  Hands,  3/.  to  4/,  a 
load  ("of  forty  feet). 

Ditto  in  the  flick,  50J.  to  60s:  a load. 

Afli  as  it  Hands;  40^^.  to  ^os.  a load  of  44 
feet ; allowing  4 feet  for  bark. 

Ditto,  in  the  flick,  30J.  to  40^.  a load  of 
44  feet. 

Poplar,  as  it  Hands,  301,  to  40j-.  a load  of 
44  feet.  • , 

Alder,  as  it  Hands,  20s,  to  30j-.  a load  of 
44  feet.  .. 

2.  Labour. 

Journeyman-carpenter’s  wages,  i8d.  and 
beer,  or  2 id,  a day. 

A foreman-carpenter’s  wages,  zs,  and  beer, 

V 

or  IS,  ^d,  ^ day. 

A joiner’s  wages,  2s,  3J.  and  beer,  or  2s.  6d, 
a dav. 

C c 4 IIL 
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III.  THATCHERS  WORK. 

I.  Materials. 

Reed,  3/.  to  3/.  3J.  a hundred  fathom  (of 
6 feet). 

Cutting  and  binding  reed,  25/.  a hundred. 
Cutting  and  binding  gladdpn,  30J.  a hun- 
dred. 

Taking  off  old  reed  and  binding  it,  los.  a 

hundred. 

. « 

New  tarrrppe^^  (three  ftrands),  ^s.  6d.  tq 
4/.  a ftpne  (pf  fourteen  pounds). 

, 2.  Labour. 

Day’s  work  of  a man  and  boy,  2j.  6i. 
Laying  reed,  a halfpenny  a foot ; or,  4J.  id. 

a fquare. 

Laying  ftraw,  the  fame. 

Setting  on  ‘‘  roofing,”  ^d.  to  ^d.  a foot  in 
length. 

3.  Proportions. 

A hundred  of  reed  covers  five  fquare  : 

A load  of  draw  about  two  fquare. 

A fquare  of  reed  takes  about  five  pounds  of 
tar-rope. 

A load  of  draw  will  make  about  25  feet  of 
?f  roofing.” 


t 
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IV.  WOODLANDS  AND  HEDGES. 

1.  Produce. 

For  prices  of  timber,  fee  Carpenters  work. 

Oak  bark,  lo^.  to  12s.  each  load  of  timber. 

Top-wood,  Ss,  to  I ox.  each  load  of  tim- 
ber. 

Round  wood,  (the  naked  boughs)  i2X.  to 
15J.  a waggon-load 

Bakers  faggots,  15X.  to  i8x.  a hundred  (of 
one  hundred  and  twenty). 

Spray  faggots,  i2x.  to  14X.  a hundred  (of 
pne  hundred  and  twenty). 

Bufhel  blocks ''p—T ox.  a load  (of  forty 
blocks). 

2.  Labour. 

f 

Grub-felling  timber  from  ix.  to  18^.  a 
load  of  timber,  together  with  the  ‘‘  ground- 
firing;^’  that  is,  the  roots. 

• A full  waggon-load  of  round-wood  piled  up  rough 
(not  cut  into  lengths)  meafured  on  a par,  nine  feet  long, 
four  and  a half  feet  wide,  and  four  and  a half  feet  high. 

•f-  Rough  firing  blocks  cleft  out  of  decayed  pollards, 
roots,  or  other  offal  wood ; each  block  h^m^fuppofed  to  be 
the  fize  of  a bufliel. 

} Partially  grubbing. -^-See  Planting. 
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Cutting  off  the  round-wood,  ij-.  a load. 

Tying  wood-faggots,  is.  6s.  to  ^s.  a hun- 
»• 

dred  (of  fix  fcore). 

Tying  furze-faggots,  is.  to  2j.  6i.  a hun- 
dred (of  fix  fcore ). 

■Riving  bufhel  blocks,  4/.  a load. 

Riving  half-bulhel  blocks,  ^s,  to  6s.  a load 
(of  eighty  blocks). 

Riving  half-bulhel  from  fhort  ends,  when 
little  fawing  is  wanted,  4s.  a load. 

Riving fmall  billet,  id.  a fcore. 

Riving  plaifiering-laths,  6d.  a bundle. 
Tolerably  good  white-thorn  layer,  at  45.  a 

thoufand. 

Oaken  layer,^  three  or  Lour  years  old,  to 
lay  into  hedges,^  is.  a hundred. 

Gathering  haws,  Sd,  a bufhel. 

Gathering  acorns,  is.  a bufliel. 

Gathering  aih-keys,  6d.  a bufhel,  heaped 
and  prefTed  down  *. 

Double-digging  two  fpits  and  a crumb,  is. 
a fquare  rod  (of  feven  yards}. 

Price  of  furze-feed,  i§d.  a pound. 

* Thcfe  prices  vary  of  courfe  with  the  plenty  or  fcar- 
city  ofjhe  different  articles  in  a given  year.  The  above  are 
low  prices. 

, Making 
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Maki  ng  a new  fix-foot  ditch,  planting  quick, 
and  fetting  a hedge,  is.  and  beer,  or  14^.  a 
rod  (of  feven  yards). 

Re-making  an  old  ditch,  fcouring,  facing, 
backing,  and  fetting  a hedge,  yd.  to  lod.  and 
beer. 

Cutting  thorns,  ij.  a waggon-load. 

Backing  and  hedging,  ^d.  a rod. 

Backing  without  hedging,  3^.  a rod.  ' 

Grubbing  up  hedges  and  borders,  6d.  to 

IS.  a rod  and  the  fmall  firing,’'  that  is,  the 
chips  and  Imaller  roots.  Seep.  112. 

V.  HUSBANDRY.  • ■ 

I.  Yearly-servants. 

Yearly  wages  of  a head  man,  8 to  lo/. 

Yearly  wages  of  a fecond  man,  4 to  6/.' 

Yearly  wages  of  a harrow^-boy,  40/. 

Yearly  wages  of  a woman,  3/.  to  3/.  oj. 

Yearly  wages  of  a girl,  30  to  40J. 

2.  Day-labourers. 

* 

Day-wages  of  a common  man  in  wdntcr, 
IS.  and  beer. 

■ Day-wages  of  a common  man,  In  fummer, 
IS.  id.  and  beer. 

I 

* A teamer  man  is  allowed  r;.  a week  extra,  for  ‘‘  horfc 
money.” 
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Har veil- wages,  35  to  40 j.  and  board  during 
barveft,  whether  it  be  Ihort  or  long. 

Day-wages  of  a woman,  Gd.  and  beer,  and  in 
^ harveft  alfo  board. 

3.  Road  Team-work. 

Five  horfes, one  man  and  waggon,  loj*.  aday*. 

Teamer-man’s  road-allowance,  6d.  a day ’3 
journey. 

4.  Soil-process. 

Plowing, — whether  it  be  breaking  up  a fal- 
low or  Rirring  it,  2j.  6d.  an  acre  for  man  and 
horfes. 

Seed-plowing  (efpecially  for  wheat  in  nar- 
row ridges)  feldom  done  by  the  acre. 

5.  Manure-process. 

Cafting  marl,  to  6d.  a load  f . 

Inilancc  of  four  horfes  one  man  and  two  tvaggons  i* 

time,  for  *]Si  6^.  a day. 

4 One  jndividual  gives  4^/,  in  Icifii re-times,  and  6i/.  in 
tuniep-hoeing,  a load  for  calling  ; bcfides  the  uncallowv 
ing,  which  he  pays  for  extra  by  the  day.  One  man  and  big 
boy  fill  twelve  loads  a day ; the  team  (five  horfes  one  man) 
carrying  that  number  a fliort  diilance.  Total  expence 
about  18^.  a load, 

>\nothergives  3^.  to  4//.  for  cailing  (befidcs  imcallow- 

A team  carries  fix  loads  about  half  a mile.  One  man 
fills  by  the  day. 
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Filling  marl,  2d,  a load. 

Spreading  marl,  gd,  to  is,  an  acre. 

Oiuhoiilng”  (fcouring  out  the  rich  mould 
from  the  bottoms  of  ditches),  id.  to  2d.  a rod 
(of  feven  yards). 

Turning  up  borders,”  (that  is,  digging 
up  the  top-foil,  and  laying  it  in  a ridge  with 
the  grafs-fide  downward ) id,  a rod,  for  a 
yard  wide,  if  free  from  roots  or  other  ob- 
ftrudtions. 

Filling  mould, — generally  done  by  the  day. 

Turning  up  muck  in  the  yard, — by  the 
lump. 

Turning  muck-heaps,  id.  a loat?. 

Filling  muck,  id,  a load. 

Spreading  muck,  8i.  to  lod.  an  acre. 

6.  Seed-process. 

Whpt,  generally  fown  by  the  day. 

Barley,  &c.  id,  an  acre. 

Turneps,  id.  an  acre. 

Clover  and  rye-grafs  (mixed),  2d.  an  acre. 
7.  Vegetating-process. 

Hoeing  turneps,— firft  hoeing,  35.  to  4J. 
— fecond  hoeing,  2j.  to  2t.  6i.~the  two 
hoeings,  an  acre,  and  beer. 

Weeding,  6d.  and  beer;  or  6cl.  to  51.  an  acre. 

Stone-picking,  24.  an  acre. 
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8.  Harvest-process. 

Mowing  clover  and  rye-grafs,  is.  to 
an  acre  and  beer. 

Mow inggr of s,  iSd.  to  2 id,  an  acre,  and  beer. 

Sweeping  broken  grabs  in  pailurcs,  6cc. 
about  IS.  an  acre. 

Reaping  wheat,  5 to  6-or  js.  an  acre. 

Mowing  barley,  &c.  is.  an  acre.  ' 

Drag-raking,  2d.  an  acre. 

Thatching  ricks,  Sd.  a fquare ; or  more 
commonly  6d.  a yard,  in  length,  for  both  Tides, 
whether  the  roof  be  deep  or  Ihallow^ 

9.  Barn-labour. 

Thrafhing  wheat,  about  is.  a coomb,  and 
beer. 

Thrailiing  barley,  oats,  and  buck,  6d.  to  Sd, 
a coomb,  and  beer. 

Thrailiing  peas,  gd.  a coomb,  and  beer. 

Thralhing  clover-feed,  6s.  a bufhel. 

Sifting  cleaned  corn,  id.  a coomb, 

Skre^ning  and  putting  up  fuch  corn,  6d.  a 
laft. 

Cutting  chaff,^iSi.  to  lod.  a fcore  ; or  18^.  a 
day  and  board ! (the  machine  in  ufe  a bad  one.) 
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10.  Markets. - 

The  Norfolk  bufliel,  eight  and  a quarter 
gallons. 

Eighteen  ftoi?e  a coomb^  of  four  bufhels,  is 
cfleemed  a good  weight  for  wdieat : twenty 
Rone  has  been  produced  ; that  is,  fixty-three 
to  feventy  pounds  a’bulhel,  of  eight  and  a 
(quarter  gallons ; or  about  fixty-one  to  hxty- 
eight  Winchefler. 

I 

II.  Grassland. 

‘ AgiRmcnt  price  for  the  fummer ; namely, 
from  May-day  to  Michaelmas ; in  marfhcs  or 
grazing-ground,  at  head-keep  ; — 

V 

For  two-ycar-olds  and  fmall  Scots,  ^cs,  to 
35^- 

For  yearlings,  i8j.  to  2 is. 

Agiftment  price  for  the  fummer  ; in  mea- 
dows, or  at  fecond  grafs ; — 

For  two-year-olds,  iS’i-.  to  los. 

For  yearlings,  los,  to  i2s, 
Agiftmcnt-price,  by  the  week,  in  fummer  j 
For  bullocks,  at  head-grafs,  2s. 

For  flieep,  at  head-grafs,  3^/. 
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Agiftment  price,  by  the  week,  after  MU 
chaelmas  ; 

For  fatting  cattle,  at  head,  u.  6i. 

For  two-year-olds,  dry  .cows,  Sec.  at 
fecond  grafs,  is. 

For  yearlings,  at  fecond  grafs,  Sd. 

For  Iheep,  id. 

Cutting  open  drains  in  moory  meadows, 
three  feet  wide,  id.  to  4J.  a rod  (of  feven 
yards),  and  beer. 

Scouring  fuch  drains  annually,  a halfpenny 
a rod. 

Scouring  main  drains  (five  or  fix  feet 
wide)  annually,  id,  d.  rod. 

Scouring  main  drains  the  fecond  year, 

2d.  3.  rod. 

Scouring  main  drains  the  third  year,  ^d, 

a rod; 
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